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One-of the most beautiful backdrops of the Civil 
War, the Shenandoah Valley was known as the 
“bread basket” of the South. The area was not 
only a vital source of provisions for the 
Confederacy, but also a key strategic location as a 
possible northern invasion route. In command of 
southern forces in the Valley was General 
Thomas J. Jackson along with his friend and cav- 
alry commander Lt. Colonel Turner Ashby. It was 
Jackson’s responsibility to keep three Federal 
armies operating in his area from reinforcing 
Federal General George B. McClellan’s offensive 
against Richmond. 


During the month of February 1862 Jackson and 
his force camped around Winchester with Ashby 
and his cavalry guarding the Potomac from the 
Blue Ridge to the Alleghanies. To keep the 
Federals off-balance, Jackson engaged in one of 
his favorite pastimes, that of tearing up railroads. 
The “Old Railroad Wrecker” as some would call 
him, gleefully worked on destroying the 
Winchester and Potomac railroad line, that ran 
from Winchester north towards Harpers Ferry. 
“He seems to think he has special mission on 
earth,” a worn out South Carolinian captain 
wrote of Jackson’s penchant for destroying rail- 
roads. In strategic locations along the Valley, rails 
were removed, cooked over a fire, and wrapped 
around trees with every cross tie burned. As 
resources and replacement parts for railroads 
became scarce, Confederate railroad officials 
asked that rails be saved. General Jackson then 
ordered his troops to remove the iron rails and 
have them hauled south to be used again. 


Resting near Opequon Creek upon their famous 
mounts, Little Sorrel and Tom Telegraph, General 
Jackson and Lt. Colonel Ashby ponder over a map 
of the Valley to plan their next chess move in the 
serious game against their opponent. 
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A Southern volunteer. 
(“Our Liberties and Institutions” page 12) 26 
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A Navy 32-pounder in Castle Battery. 
(“Defense of the Mississippi Valley” page 50) 


Counties subject to 
periodic Union 
occupation, 1862-1865 


Detail of northern Alabama and the Confederate heartland. 
(“Td Rather Go To Hell” page 70) 
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OUR LIBERTIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Soldiers on both sides saw the opposing section as consti- 
tuting a direct threat to the practice of self government, the 
principles of liberty and equality, and the proper balance 
between God, government, society, family, and the indi- 
vidual. At the heart of the threat, each side believed, was 
the other’s stance on slavery. —Chandra Miller Manning 


“WHIPPED AND ROUTED” 


The extraordinary twelve-mile running engagement that 
saw Union forces under Brigadier General James G. Blunt 
face off against Confederates under Brigadier General John 
S. Marmaduke on Cane Hill, Arkansas, was the essential 
prelude to the Battle of Prairie Grove. —William L. Shea 


A QUAKER FAMILY AT WAR 


The Marshall family of Iowa and Indiana paid dearly for 
their decision to take up arms in defiance of their faith. 
—Peter Sleeth 


DEFENSE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


As the war moved away from the Mississippi Valley it was 
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“?D RATHER GO TO HELL” 
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swiftly co-opted by the occupying U.S. Army. 

—Margaret Storey 
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Editorial 


KEEPING IT STRAIGHT 


THE PUBLICATION IN THIS ISSUE of Chandra Manning’s 
article “Our Liberties and Institutions: What Union and Con- 
federate Soldiers Thought the Civil War Was About” led to an 
interesting discussion that I would like to share with readers, 
as it illustrates the scrupulousness with which we approach 
historical material—a scrupulousness that in this case ran 
head-on into my desire (a natural affliction of editors) to pluck 
from a complex argument a single attention-grabbing head- 
line. 

On page 20 will be found a short sidebar from Chandra on 
“sources and method” that I had asked her to supply. My first 
reaction was that it lacked specificity. I wanted to know (be- 
cause it is the subject of more controversy) how often the Con- 
federates in her sample mentioned various topics. Chandra 
obliged with an additional paragraph, viz: 

To gauge how frequently soldiers addressed particu- 
lar topics, I created several long “topic index” docu- 
ments, in which I transcribed short quotations about 
particular topics indicating what topic the soldier was 
addressing, and directing me back to the full letter (or 
diary, or regimental newspaper article), of which I 
made a copy whenever the condition of the original 
permitted. The document that I intended to use to 
track how often Confederates discussed economic 
issues like the tariff and political issues like states’ rights 
changed over time, because enlisted soldiers ignored 
the tariff entirely, and rarely even used the phrase 
“states’ rights.” The revised document, consisting of the 
few references to states’ rights and other related topics 
like “minority rights” consists of six pages of single- 
space, 10-point font type. While one reason could be 
that Confederates were uninterested in discussing 
politics, that conclusion does not hold, because a 
similar document tracking other political topics, such 
as conscription and general criticism of the Davis 
Administration, consists of 90 pages. Meanwhile, the 
document tracking comments on slavery by Confeder- 
ate troops stretches to 102 pages. 


At first glance this gave me what I wanted, but was not 
couched in a way that would have impact. I therefore revised 
it and submitted the edited draft to Chandra for approval. 
(All significant editorial revisions in North & South are dis- 
cussed with the contributing authors; my feeling is that if 
something is going to be published in their name, they have 
the right to sign off on any proposed changes.) I took from 
Chandra’s draft the fact that of 108 pages tracking topics men- 
tioned by Confederates appropos what the war was about, 102 
were devoted to slavery and only six to all other topics com- 
bined. My revision therefore read: 

A final note: as part of my research I kept track of 
how frequently Confederate soldiers mentioned 
particular topics. Enlisted soldiers ignored the tariff 
entirely, and rarely used the phrase (continued on page 94) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

ED. Please note that, for approximately the 
last two months, we have been having 
technical problems with our website, the 
result being we have been unable to re- 
trieve “Crossfire” letters submitted via 
email (crossfire@northandsouthmagazine 
.com). By the time you read this, the 
website should be back up and running, 
and the email address as well. All those 
who submitted a letter to the editor via 
email during this period should resubmit, 
if interested. Our apologies for the incon- 
venience. 


AMERICA’S BATTLEFIELDS 

I’m from Steelton, Pennsylvania, just 
thirty-eight miles from Gettysburg. I grew up 
on the War Between the States. I know how 
you feel about the battlefields being overrun. 
Growing up in the 1960s, I visited the battle- 
fields in Spotsylvania County. This was when 
the Wilderness was still the Wilderness. The 
trenches were in the woods. 

I took my sixteen-year-old daughter to 
these same battlefields in November 2003. Now 
the trenches are in people’s backyards. It really 
makes me sick. I really can’t afford it but I in- 
tend to make a donation to the Civil War Pres- 
ervation Trust. 

Everybody interested in the Civil War 
needs to get involved to save our heritage. 

—James L. Phillips, via email 


LINCOLN REDUX 

With your indulgence, I will try to make a 
quick reply to Mr. Ralph Green, the “born Con- 
federate” [“Crossfire,” Ne&S, vol. 7, no. 4]. And 
again I say, where to begin? Firstly, I don’t con- 
sider myself a constitutional expert—lI was cit- 
ing it, not giving an “opinion” of it. The great- 
ness and uniqueness of the Constitution is that 
it doesn’t take an “expert” to understand it—it 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


is the people’s document, written by and for 
them. It lays out the protocol for territories to 
enter the Union, but nowhere does it even 
mention a way for states to leave it. Seems to 
me that if secession were in any way “legal,” it 
would have. That’s the basis for my “assump- 
tion” of secession’s illegality that Mr. Green 
complains of. 

As for my “probably” being certain that 
Southerners were fighting to preserve sla- 
very—there’s no “probably”! I do—because 
they said so! In South Carolina’s Ordinance of 
Secession (which we can take as generic, I 
think), the much-ballyhooed tariff isn’t even 
mentioned once! The complaints against the 
North or the federal government, and justifi- 
cations advanced for secession, involve slavery 
and slavery alone. This is no one’s propaganda 
or “opinion”—it’s what Southerners said when 
they believed they were going to succeed. It’s 
the arguments they themselves used—no one 
put words in their mouths in these secession 
ordinances. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


SAVIOR OR TYRANT? 


Mr. Green contends that the southern 
states “had no idea of forcing their wills on the 
North.” What about Bloody Kansas and Bor- 
der Ruffians? The Dred Scott decision? Numer- 
ous threats of secession? The Fugitive Slave Act, 
which threatened Northerners with jail and/ 
or huge fines if they didn’t actively assist 
slavecatchers, even at the risk of their own lives? 
Robert Toombs’ boasting in the Senate that he 
would “call the roll of his slaves on Bunker 
Hill”? Defying the results of a fair and legal 
election? And generally trashing the handiwork 
of the Founders? Ill leave Mr. Green’s conten- 
tion unanswered except for a wry chuckle. 

Having said all this, I do realize that any 
tremendous issue like the place of slavery in 
the nation will draw up people’s deepest be- 
liefs regarding the worth of their heritage, 
their concepts of self-government, and their 
views of the Constitution (however skewed). 
Nor do I particularly fault Southerners of that 
time for fighting for the only way of life they 
had ever known. Whenever men are willing 
to die for something they believe in, the hero- 


ism that results is deeply touching and some- 
times inspiring. And isn’t that the real reason 
all of us are Civil War buffs anyway? It’s the 
Greek tragedy-quality of the conflict—the 
heroism and toughness displayed by both 
sides, the sheer number of battles, the inevi- 
tability of it, the epic nature of its themes— 
that draws and fascinates us. However, mod- 
ern people who trash Lincoln are another 
story. Of all the world leaders who ever lived, 
the character of Abraham Lincoln is probably 
the best documented and most obvious. The 
British, especially the London Times and 
Punch, were positively venomous toward him 
the whole four years of his presidency. Yet at 
his death, the Times could write, “Abraham 
Lincoln was as little of a tyrant as any man 
who ever lived. He could have been a tyrant 
had he pleased, but he never uttered so much 
as an ill-natured speech...” And Punch pub- 
lished, “Yes, he had lived to shame me from 
my sneer, To lame my pencil and confute my 
pen, To make me own this hind of princes peer, 


a4 This rail-splitter a true-born king 


of men.” Surely you could do the 
same, Mr. Green. 

—Beth Mulgrew 

Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
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In a recent “Crossfire” 
Ralph Green, past commander-in- 
chief of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, claims that although the 
Confederacy was long gone before 
his birth, he was “born a Confed- 
erate.” I am so glad. I would have 
been deeply ashamed had he been born an 
American. 

—Susan Price 
Birmingham, Alabama 


KNAPSACK REVISITED 

I read with great interest the “Knapsack” 
item about James Whistler in Vol. 7, No. 2, es- 
pecially as regards his failing chemistry at West 
Point, and his famous quip: “If silicon were a 
gas, I'd be major general.” What your readers 
might not know is that a combination of a 
tragic boat accident and an impatient Confed- 
erate arms dealer played a part in Whistler's dis- 
missal from West Point. 

Jacob Whitman Bailey, fifth in the West 
Point Class of 1832, was appointed the acad- 
emy’s first chemistry professor in 1838, a po- 
sition he held until his death in 1857. Bailey 
was a distinguished scientist, and is recognized 
as one of America’s pioneer microscopists. Ca- 
dets of the time invariably mentioned Bailey 
with kindness in their memoirs. He held the 
opinion that an otherwise deserving and quali- 
fied cadet should not be denied a commission 
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for failing to understand the finer points of 
chemistry. 

In 1852 Bailey’s wife and only daughter 
were killed in a steamboat accident. Assistant 


Professor Caleb Huse assumed charge while 
Bailey attended to funeral arrangements and 
took personal leave. Not as indulgent or for- 
giving as Bailey, any patience Huse did have 
was worn thin by the inattentive Whistler. It 
was to Huse that Whistler gave the answer “Sili- 
con is a gas...” which resulted in his failure. 
Huse left West Point in 1859, taught briefly 
at the University of Alabama, then joined the 
Confederate army as an arms purchasing agent 
in Europe. 
Keep up the great work at North & South! 
—Jim Schmidt, via email 


LEE’S NAVY COLT 

Just finished my last issue of North & South 
(Vol. 7, Number 4). I was puzzled by the paint- 
ing of General Lee with pistol at the ready 
(“From the Line of Fire,” cover illustration]. I 
would have sworn that everything I read on 
Lee said he never even wore side arms, let alone 
drew a pistol. 

If time permits would you comment on 
this question ? Thank you. 

—John S. Gorto, via email 

JOHN PAUL STRAIN RESPONDS: 

Thank you for your interest in my work. It 
is widely believed that General Lee usually did 
not wear his side arm on his hip, but instead 
carried his Colt Model 1851 Navy revolver in 
his pommel (saddle) holsters. The Colt was 
kept in his left pommel holster, the right pom- 
mel holster holding ammunition. This infor- 
mation is documented in Freeman’s R.E. Lee, 
vol. 1, pages 646-647. Years after the war the 
general hung this pistol over his bed, and after 
his death, the revolver was discharged without 
a misfire. General Lee was trained from his 


early years as a combat soldier. He proved his 
bravery in the Mexican War. His weapon was 
not merely an ornament or badge of rank. In 
the Battle of the Wilderness, Lee, caught up in 
the moment, spurred his horse Traveler for- 
ward, riding side by side in line of battle with 
General John Gregg’s Texans. The commander 
of the entire Army of Northern Virginia ad- 
vanced into a line of fire as a combat soldier. It 
is my belief he would at that point have been 
holding his weapon. 

General Lee’s Colt pistol and, surprisingly, 
his leather belt and waist holster can be seen at 
the Museum of the Confederacy. I hope this 
helps with your inquiry. 

GETTYSBURG 

I bristled at Richard McMurry’s letter in 
Vol. 7, No. 5 to the effect that Gettysburg had 
no impact on the military history of the war. I 
had occasion to meet Mr. McMurry at the Civil 
War Society meeting in Richmond two years 
ago. The topic of the meeting was “Could the 
Confederacy Have Won?” Mr. McMurry, speak- 
ing for the negative, emphasized the pageant 
of disasters that befell the Confederacy in the 
West and the inferior generalship with which 
they attempted to counter such outstanding of- 
ficers as Grant and Thomas. 

We cannot rewind the video tape of his- 
tory, edit in a Confederate success at Gettys- 
burg in place of the failure, and then view the 
result, But we can speculate on alternatives. 

What if Longstreet’s assault on July 2 had 
rolled up the Union left flank, and General 
George Greene had neglected to fortify Culp’s 
Hill prior to Edward Johnson’s attack that same 
afternoon? Imagine 30-40,000 Union dead or 
captured, the survivors fleeing past the Pipe 
Creek Line toward Washington, and no cred- 
ible military force able to operate—at least for 
a while—against Lee’s army. 
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Lee believed that a tactical victory north 
of the Potomac might produce a dispropor- 
tionate politico-strategic consequence. But 
even after a victory, what resources would have 
been available to him? What about the 20,000 
casualties Lee took on the first two days of the 
battle? How much artillery and musket ammu- 
nition did he have left? Would he be able to 
forage for supplies? (On the plus side, he would 
have his cavalry back that afternoon. Finally!) 
And where would he go? Should he besiege 
Washington? He had rejected that idea the year 
before. Should he turn for Harrisburg, then 
Philadelphia, as originally planned? Did Lee 
have the manpower and the logistical where- 
withal to follow up his tactical advantage? 

I think not. Even in the rosiest of Confed- 
erate fantasies, most of Meade’s army gets away. 
Lee remains short of ammunition and unable 
to replace his casualties. Foraging may be easy 
for a few days, but not after a new Federal army 
takes the field. 

Even if Lee had experienced a spectacular 
success, Grant would still have captured Vicks- 
burg. Bragg was still outmanned in Tennessee. 
New Orleans remained in Federal hands, as did 
coastal Virginia and North Carolina. The Con- 
federacy was still ruinously inflating its 
economy, and suffering shortages of every- 
thing. Impressment, along with conscription 
and its elitist exemptions, had made the Davis 
government increasingly unpopular. The slaves 
were still running off. How could Lee’s tactical 
success in Pennsylvania have compensated for 
all that? 

While a Confederate victory at Gettysburg 
would have changed the military history of the 
war to the extent of writing a new chapter in 
the Army of Northern Virginia’s chronicle of 
success, I have considered the intention behind 
Mr. McMurry’s observation, and have stopped 
bristling. 

—Donald Cleary 

Maplewood, New Jersey 

P.S. This October, the Civil War Society will 

convene in, of all places, Gettysburg, affording 

an excellent opportunity to revisit the battle 

itself and its delicious counterfactual specula- 
tions. Hope to see you there. 


WELCOME 
I am canceling my subscription to 
America’s Civil War and replacing it with your 
great magazine, North & South! 
—Roy Schreck, Fremont, Michigan 


ED. Clearly a man of taste! 


Left: Detail from a recreated camp tent displaying a 
collection of items used by Robert E. Lee during the 
Civil War. Arranged on the table are Lee's field glasses, 
Colt Navy revolver, sword belt, and hat—his table- 
ware and saddle in the background. The table on 
which these items appear was carved for the general 
by his mess boy. The reversible top features a check- 
erboard. Courtesy Museum of the Confederacy, pho- 
tographed by Katherine Wetzel. 


IN DEFENSE OF GRANT 

In “Crossfire” (North & South, Volume 7, 
#5) the editor claimed that “there is no con- 
vincing evidence that Grant was an alcoholic, 
and much to suggest that he was not.” When I 
was growing up in Mississippi it was an article 

of faith that Grant was a drunk. 
—Dee Smart 
San Antonio, Texas 
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General Ulysses S. Grant 


ED. As many readers know it was an outrageous 
article concerning Grant’s supposed drunken- 
ness in the old Civil War Magazine that caused 
me to launch North & South. Bruce Catton 
went into this issue in considerable detail in 
his two-volume biography of the general 
(which still remains the finest coverage of 
Grant during the war). 

Speaking of the adverse reaction of some 
officers at Fremont’s headquarters in late 1861 
to Grant’s possible appointment to command 
at Cairo, Illinois, Catton writes: 

A man can get typed, justly or un- 
justly, and the shadow of the past, the dark 
stain of officers’-mess gossip, deposited 
over the years, can stay with him. Few of 
these men had actually known Sam Grant 
but in one way or another they had all 
heard of him: he was the officer who had 
had to resign his commission out West, 
six or seven years ago, because he could 
not leave the bottle alone. Of the exact cir- 
cumstances surrounding the resignation, 
of the loneliness and frustration that may 
have led man and bottle together [there 
is no actual evidence they had], of the 
years of struggle that came thereafter...of 
the hard core under the surface that would 
make his name terrible in war—of all 
these things the trim men in unweathered 
headquarters blue knew nothing. They 
knew only of the gossip, of the ineradi- 
cable stain, and that was enough (Grant 
Moves South, p. 38). 

At Cairo Grant placed under arrest a Cap- 
tain William J. Kountz, then commanding— 


in an incompetent fashion—the transport fleet 
used to move men and supplies by river. Ap- 
parently in retaliation, Kountz preferred 
charges of drunkenness against Grant. These 
charges reached the ears of Congressman Elihu 
B. Washburne, Grant’s sponsor, who wrote to 
Captain John Rawlings, Grant’s chief-of-staff 
and an unrelenting enemy of alcoholism. 
Rawlings replied in part: 

I was no less astounded at the con- 
tents of your note than you must have 
been at the information, reported to 
you.... [F]irst I would say unequivocally 
and emphatically that the statement that 
“Gen’l. Grant is drinking very hard{”] is 
utterly untrue and could have originated 
only in malice. When I came to Cairo, 
Genl Grant was as he is today, a strictly 
total abstinence man, and [this] has been 
his habit for the last five or six years. A 
few days after I came here a gentleman 
made him a present of a box of cham- 
pagne, on one or two occasions he drank 
a glass of this with his friends but on nei- 
ther occasion did he drink enough to in 
any manner affect him. About this time 
General Grant was somewhat dyspeptic 
and his Physician advised him to drink 
two glasses of ale or beer a day. He fol- 
lowed this prescription for about one or 
two weeks (never exceeding the two 
glasses per day), and then being satisfied 
it did him no good he resumed his total 
abstinence habits, until some three or four 
weeks after the battle of Belmont, while 
he was rooming at the St. Charles hotel, 
Col. Taylor of Chicago, Mr. Dubois Audi- 
tor of State and other friends were visit- 
ing Cairo, & he was induced out of com- 
pliment to them to drink with them on 
several occasions, but in no instance did 
he drink enough to manifest it, to any one 
who did not see him drink. About this 
time Mr. Osborne President of the II] 
C.R.R. Co. our mutual friend J. M. Dou- 
glas and several of their friends made a 
visit to Cairo and gave dinner (or lunch) 
on the cars, to which the General and I 
with others were invited; champagne, was 
part of the fare. Sitting near the Genl. I 
noticed he did not drink more than half 
a glass. The fact of his drinking at all was 
remarked, simply because of his usual 
total abstinence. But no man can say that 
at anytime since I have been with him has 
he drunk liquor enough to in the slight- 
est unfit him for business, or make it 
manifest in his words or action.... (Grant 
Papers, Vol. 4, pp. 116-117.) 

After Shiloh the press was again full of sto- 
ries of Grant's drunkenness, and again those 
who were present gave the lie to the accusa- 
tions. As Lieutenant William R. Rowley put it, 
“As to the story that he [Grant] was intoxicated 
at the battle of Pittsburg. I have only to say that 
the man who fabricated that story is an infa- 


mous liar.’ Or in the words of Colonel J. E. 
Smith of the 45th Illinois: “I see also that Grant 
is severely censured by the public for drunk- 
enness got up no doubt by those who are jeal- 
ous of him. There is no foundation for the re- 
port.” 

Or take the testimony of Mary Livermore, 
as reported by Catton: 

Some devoted women came down 
the river this winter, dreading what they 
were going to see when at last they met 
this slouchy little general: they met him, 
and found that nothing they had heard 
about him came close to the truth, and 
their heats beat faster when they realized 
that this soldier was the kind of person 
they had doubted but dreamed about. 
Mary Livermore led this delegation of the 
Sanitary Commission down to Milliken’s 
Bend as the winter of 1863 ended, and 
she and the others who came with her 
had heard all of the stories—Grant 
boasted that he would take Vicksburg if 
it cost him three quarters of his army, 
Grant would turn the Mississippi out of 
its course and leave Vicksburg high and 
dry, Grant was a conscienceless drunk- 
ard who had to be put to bed at night by 
sorrowing juniors—and here, in a 
cramped room ona steamboat, they were 
talking with the man. They looked at 
him, these women who ahead of their 
generation knew men and their frailties, 
and the bad things that could happen in 
a womanless army, and Mrs. Livermore 
wrote down what they saw: “Grant was 
not a drunkard—that was immediately 
apparent to us. This conviction gave us 
such joy that had we been younger we 
should all, men and women alike, have 
tossed our hats in the air and hurrahed. 
As it was, we looked each other in the 
face and said heartily, “Thank God’....the 
clear eye, clean skin, firm flesh and steady 
nerves of General Grant gave the lie to 
the universal calumnies then current 
concerning his intemperate habits... 
Our eyes had become practiced in read- 
ing the diagnosis of drunkenness” (Grant 
Moves South, pp 393-394). 

The most circumstantial story of Grant's 
alleged drunkenness was told by newspaper- 
man Syllvanus Cadwallader, who claimed that 
in June 1863, during the siege of Vicksburg, 
Grant had taken a steamer up the Yazoo, and 
had hit the bottle so hard that he 
(Cadwallader) had with difficulty got Grant 
into an army ambulance, and that on their 
return to headquarters Rawlings had to put 
Grant to bed. This probably more than any 
other tale is the basis for the myth of Grant’s 
drinking. But it was subsequently shown that 
Cadwallader was not along on the trip, anda 
letter from Rawlins of that date makes it clear 
that no such spree occurred (see Grant Moves 
South, pp 462-465). (continued on page 94) 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> The introduction of balloons for re- 
connaissance by the Union army dur- 
ing the winter of 1861-1862 led the 
Confederate army to develop what 
were probably the world’s first over- 
head camouflage techniques. 

> Although he stands tall in our history, 
and was himself about six feet, Rob- 
ert E. Lee can be said to have stood 
on very small foundations—appar- 
ently his shoe size was only 4.5. 

> Of one hundred twenty delegates to 
the South Carolina Secession Con- 
vention in December 1860, half 
owned at least fifty slaves, and 
twenty-four owned more than one 
hundred. 

> On July 4, 1861, Treasury Secretary 
Salmon P. Chase requested that Con- 
gress appropriate $320 million for fis- 
cal year 1862, which had just begun, 
to help bring the war to a swift con- 
clusion; this was less than a tenth of 
what the Union would actually spend 
by Appomattox. 

> During the early months of the war a 
few hundred young cadets from the 
Virginia Military Institute trained 
some 15,000 Confederate troops at 
Richmond. 

> After the Battle of Gettysburg many 
patriotic citizens donated supplies to 
ease the suffering of the wounded, but 
one donation was unique, bearing a 
note, “This blanket was used by a sol- 
dier in the War of 1812—may it keep 
some soldier warm in this war against 
traitors.” 

> During the spring and summer of 
1865, the arrest rate in New York rose 
by more than a third, as tens of thou- 
sands of newly discharged Union vet- 
erans flooded the city en route to their 
homes. 


We make every effort to check the ac- 
curacy of anecdotes published in 
“Knapsack,” but many were written 
down years after the event and in some 
cases are undoubtedly folk tales rather 
than genuine reminiscences. 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


> At the time he was mortally 
wounded at the Wilderness on May 
6, 1864, Union brigadier general 
James S. Wadsworth was wearing the 
same sword that his uncle, Brigadier 


pecaik 
Sie if 
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General William Wadsworth, had 
wielded during the War of 1812 and 
his great-uncle, Major General 
James Wadsworth, during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


Re 


CIVIL WAR IN THE NEWS 
The Ironclad CSS Georgia 


ON DECEMBER 20, 1864, as William 
T. Sherman’s army was closing in on Sa- 
vannah, the Confederate navy scuttled a 
number of ships stationed there, includ- 
ing three ironclads. One of the ironclads 
was the CSS Georgia, which was sunk in 
forty feet of murky water in the Savan- 
nah River, three miles downstream from 
the city. 

Shortly after the Civil War an at- 
tempt was made to salvage some of the 
wreck, but soon afterward her location 
was lost, and so it remained until 1968, 
when a dredge accidentally ran into her. 
Some artifacts were recovered, and the 
wreck was listed as a “hazard to naviga- 
tion.” During the 1980s the ship was sur- 
veyed, and appeared in reasonably good 
condition. She was added to the National 
Register of Historic Places. The ship lay 
more or less ignored until recently, when 
plans were being developed for major ex- 
pansion of port facilities in the Savan- 
nah area. As the ship’s hulk lay directly 
in the area where the planned new fa- 
cilities were to be built, a cursory survey 
was made to determine if the vessel 
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could be salvaged and preserved. The 
survey revealed that Georgia was dete- 
riorating rapidly. In fact, what survives 
of her hull is in danger of collapsing. 

As a result, the Army Corps of En- 
gineers and the Georgia Ports Authority 
have put aside $375,000 to conduct a sur- 
vey of the wreck, using the most mod- 
ern technologies available. The effort is 
being supported by the National Park 
Service and the Georgia and South Caro- 
lina state historic preservation agencies. 
Once the survey is completed, these or- 
ganizations will determine whether it 
will be possible to save the entire wreck, 
or to stabilize it in situ after retrieving 
some artifacts. 

Even if the remains of the ship can- 
not be stabilized and preserved, such a 
survey would be of enormous value. The 
ship is sometimes found listed in naval 
references with very authoritative statis- 
tics; for example, “length 250', beam 60', 
draft 12', Displacement: 1,000 +- tons.” 
But, in fact, very little is known about 
her. No plans survive, and there seem to 
be no reliable first-hand descriptions of 


“1 shall come out of this fight a live major general or a dead brigadier.” 


—Brigadier General Abner M. Perrin, C.S.A., Spotsylvania, May 12, 1864, where he was killed. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Civil War Battles with Three 
Names 

A while back we ran a feature titled 
“Civil War Battles with Multiple Names” 
(Volume 2, #6) in which was discussed a 
number of battles, some of them quite 
famous, that had four, five, or even more 
names. In fact the record is held by the 
battle fought on June 30, 1862, during 
the Peninsular Campaign, which has 
variously been known as White Oak 
Swamp, Frazier’s Farm, Glendale, 
Charles City Cross Roads, Nelson’s Farm, 
Turkey Bend, and New Market Cross 
Roads, a total of seven names—or eight 
if you choose to count the variant spell- 
ing “Frayser’s Farm.” 

Here are twenty-two—probably 
all—Civil War battles that have three 
names, listed by that which has tended 


her. Even the two eyewitness illustrations 
of the ship that have come down to us 
are only in rough agreement as to her 
appearance. They show her as a casemate 
ironclad, similar in appearance to the far 
more famous Virginia/Merrimack, but 
differ in the number of cannon she is 
carrying. A thorough survey would pro- 
vide considerable information on the 
ship’s dimensions (currently estimated 
at between one hundred fifty and two 
hundred fifty feet), displacement, arma- 
ment, and protection. 


— 


to be the most commonly found in the 

literature of the war. 

+ Brice’s Crossroads/Guntown/Tisho- 
mingo Creek, Mississippi, June 10, 1864 

* Cedar Creek/Belle Grove/Middleton, 
Virginia, October 19, 1864 

* Champion Hill/Baker’s Creek/Ed- 
ward’s Station, Mississippi, May 16, 
1863 

* Fair Gardens/French Broad/Kelly’s 
Ford, Tennessee, January 27, 1864 

+ Falling Waters/Haynesville/Martins- 
burg, Maryland, July 2, 1861 

* Gaines’ Mill/Cold Harbor/Chicka- 
hominy, Virginia, June 27-28, 1862 

* Gold Knob Mountain/Sinking Creek/ 
Frankfort, Virginia, November 26, 1862 

* Grand Coteau/Bayou Borbeaux/Car- 
rion Crow Bayou, Louisiana, Novem- 
ber 3, 1863 

‘Island Mounds/Butler/Osage, Mis- 
souri, October 29, 1862 


Some $13 million of the $262 million 
earmarked for the port expansion 
project has been reserved for the pos- 
sible recovery of the ironclad. Although 
a considerable sum, it is worth noting 
that the recovery of just the turret 
from the USS Monitor, in 2002, cost 
$6.5 million. 

The cost of the vessel’s construc- 
tion, variously stated at $115,000 or 
$155,000, in either case easily several 
millions today, was raised by donations 
from Ladies Gunboat Associations 


SRS ~~ eres 


+ 


“The Rebel Iron-clad Georgia; Harper’s Weekly, 1863. U.S. Naval Historical Center. 


If it proves possible to recover the 
wreck, it would be one of the most am- 
bitious underwater archaeology projects 
ever undertaken in the United States. 


| across the South, which earned the ship 


the nickname “The Ladies’ Gunboat.” 
She was built in 1862 to a design pro- 
duced by a local iron founder who ap- 


* Kelly’s Store/Deserted House/Cass- 
ville, Virginia, January 30, 1863 

+ Labadieville/Thibodeauxville/Geor- 
gia Landing, Louisiana, October 27, 
1862 

+ Milford/Shawnee Mound/Blackwater, 
Missouri, December 18, 1861 

* North Anna River/Jericksford/Taylor’s 
Bridge, Virginia, May 23-27, 1864 

* Olustee/Ocean Pond/Silver Lake, 
Florida, February 20, 1864 

* Pea Ridge/Bentonville/Elkhorn Tav- 
ern, Arkansas, March 5-8, 1862 

* Port Gibson/Thompson’s Hill/Mag- 
nolia Hills, Mississippi, May 1, 1863 

+ Prairie Grove/Fayetteville/Illinois 
Creek, Arkansas, December 7, 1862 

* Resaca/Sugar Valley/Oostenaula, Vir- 
ginia, March 13-16, 1864 

* Rowlett’s Station/Mumfordsville/ 
Woodsonville, Kentucky, December 
17, 1861 


parently had no background in ship- 
building. The men who built the ship 
were themselves also amateurs, mostly 
house carpenters aided by ordinary 
blacksmiths. Georgia was built of heavy 
timbers laid over with about five hun- 
dred tons of railroad iron (i.e., railroad 
tracks) bolted into place in two layers 
to form a carapace. The wooden hull was 
not strong enough to bear the weight of 
the armor, the ship’s guns (variously 
given as between ten and fourteen), and 
her coal supply, and as a result she leaked 
badly. Making matters worse, the only 
engine available was one taken from a 
small side-wheel steamer. This had to be 
converted for use in the ship, which was 
equipped with two propellers and 
proved so weak that the vessel could 
make only two knots, half the speed of 
the current in the Savannah River! As a 
result, although often described as an 
“ironclad ram,” Georgia spent most of 
her life as a floating battery moored near 
Fort Jackson to protect the entry to the 
main channel. Apparently she never 
fired a shot in anger, which is probably 

just as well. 
—Contributed by Alan I. West, 
Hancock, Michigan 
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* Second Bull Run/Manassas/Second 
Manassas, Virginia, August 30, 1862 

* Thompson's Station/Springhill/Union- 
ville, Tennessee, March 4-5, 1863 

* Wilson’s Creek/Springfield/Oak Hills, 
Missouri, August 10, 1681 


As pointed out in our earlier feature, 
there are numerous reasons for the mul- 
tiplication of names. Obviously, in the 
immediate aftermath of a battle North- 
erners and Southerners did not confer 
over the name by which they would refer 
to the action. Moreover, communiqués 
from senior officers on the same side 
sometimes referred to an action by dif- 
ferent names, at least until one name be- 
came generally accepted. In addition, 
journalists getting their accounts to their 
papers would often make up a name, 
since none had yet been agreed upon. 


Note: We will probably not follow this up 
someday with a piece on battles with two 
names—there are literally scores of them. 


John Hunt Morgan Visits the 
Telegraph Office 


Late on March 15, 1862, a forty-man 
company of Kentucky cavalrymen under 
Captain John Hunt Morgan set out from 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, bound for 
Gallatin, in order to destroy Union roll- 
ing stock and capture prisoners and mail 
that might provide some useful intelli- 
gence. Having crossed the Cumberland 
River and camped overnight, the little 
column reached Gallatin around 4:00 
p-m. on the 16th. 

Disguised in Federal uniforms, Mor- 
gan and three other men rode into town 
and proceeded to the telegraph office, 
near the railroad station. 

Entering the office, Morgan hailed 
the operator, “Good day, sir. What news 
have you?” 

“Nothing, sir, except it is reported 
that that d—d rebel, Captain John Mor- 
gan, is this side of the Cumberland with 
some of his cavalry,” replied the telegraph 
operator. “I wish I could get sight of the 
d—d rascal,” the man added, displaying 
a Colt Navy revolver. “I’d make a hole 
through him larger than he would find 
pleasant.” 

Morgan quietly asked, “Do you know 
who I am?” 

“T have not that pleasure, sir.” 

“Well, Jam Captain Morgan.” 


At that the telegraph operator went 
pale, dropped the revolver, and very 
nearly fainted, or to use an eyewitness’ 
word—“wilted.” 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFED- 


John Hunt Morgan 


When the man recovered, Morgan 
obliged him to send a few telegraphs to 
Louisville, including one to George 
Denison Prentice, the staunchly Union- 
ist editor of The Louisville Journal, face- 
tiously inviting him to visit Nashville 
sometime. 

In addition to sending some tele- 
grams, Morgan took charge of various 
documents found in the office, among 
them orders issued by Union major gen- 
eral Don Carlos Buell. The raiders also 
captured a train that had just entered the 
town. Then, assisted by sympathetic lo- 
cal citizens, they collected the available 
rolling stock and burned it all. 

Morgan and his men spent the night 
in Gallatin. The next morning they took 
the captured engine and reconnoitered 
several miles up the line, before retiring 
toward Murfreesboro, which they reached 
on the 18th. 


A Dying General’s Last Request 
It is well known that U.S. Grant spent 
his final days completing his monumen- 
tal Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant so that 
his family might be supported when he 
was gone. He finished the book on July 1, 
1885, little more than three weeks before 
his death from cancer on July 23. 
Shortly before his death, Grant’s son, 
Frederick, asked a favor. Frederick had 
learned war early as his father’s orderly 
and later attended West Point, graduat- 
ing in 1870 and serving in the regular 
army for over a decade. The younger 
Grant asked his father to sign a letter. 
To the President of the United 
States, 
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May I ask you to favor the ap- 
pointment of Ulysses S. Grant III 
(the son of my son, Frederick 
Grant) as a cadet at West Point 
upon his application. In doing so, 
you will gratify the wishes of 
Ulysses S. Grant. 


The dying former president willingly 
signed. At the time, his grandson, Ulysses 
S. Grant III, was just about four years old 
(he had been born on July 4, 1881), and 
barely knew his grandfather. 

The letter was subsequently en- 
dorsed by General-in-Chief William 
Tecumseh Sherman. And, in 1899, when 
the younger Ulysses was ready to enter 
West Point, President William McKinley, 
himself a Civil War veteran, also endorsed 
the letter. Thus, the young man’s appli- 
cation to the Military Academy may be 
said to have been endorsed by two presi- 
dents of the United States—McKinley 
and Grant—as well as two former gener- 
als-in-chief—Sherman and, once again, 
Grant. Needless to say, young Ulysses was 
admitted to West Point, graduating sixth 
in the Class of 1903, just four slots below 
Douglas MacArthur. Commissioned in 
the corps of engineers, he served in the 
army until 1945. 

Ulysses S. Grant III spent most of his 
career performing engineering duties. He 
served in the Philippines in 1903-1904, 
at Vera Cruz in 1914, and along the Mexi- 
can border in 1916-1917. During World 
War I he was secretary of the American 
Delegation to the Supreme War Council 
in France. Between the wars he performed 
numerous engineering duties. 

Perhaps Grant III’s most important 
engineering task was the supervision of 
the reconstruction of the White House 
during the Coolidge administration, the 
building by then being in very deterio- 
rated condition. Alas, in converting the 
attic to a proper floor, Grant did such a 
bad job that it had to be redone during 
the Truman administration; many of 
Grant’s “improvements” resulted in a top 
heavy structure, nearly leading to the 
building’s collapse. 

During World War IJ, Grant served 
as deputy director of civil defense, under 
Fiorello La Guardia, rising to the rank of 
major general in 1943, In his retirement 
he wrote, producing Ulysses S. Grant: 
Warrior and Statesman (New York, 1969), 
which appeared after his death on August 
29, 1968. 


Some Confederate OERs 


Army regulations require that com- 
manders annually rate the officers un- 
der their command. Nowadays this is 
normally referred to as an “OER,” after 
Department of the Army Form 67-8, 
“Officer Evaluation Report.” While 
similar rating systems existed in both 
armies during the Civil War, it is much 
more interesting to look at the less 
formal evaluations given to some se- 
nior personnel by their commanders, 
colleagues, subordinates, and, in some 
cases, opponents. 

Brigadier General Turner Ashby 
“The knowledge that you were be- 
tween us and the enemy made me sleep 
very soundly last night; and that your 
presence among the troops among my 
command, would always have such an 
effect.” —Joseph E. Johnston 
Brigadier General Albert B. Blanchard 
“"..utterly incompetent.” —Richard 
Taylor 
Brigadier General William H. Carroll 
“_. not safe...to intrust with com- 
mand.” —Braxton Bragg 
President Jefferson FE. Davis 
“_..had an exalted opinion of his own 
military genius.... [O]n several occa- 
sions during the war he came to the re- 
lief of the Union army by means of his 
superior military genius.” —U.S. Grant 
Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell 
“_,.a gallant and efficient officer.” 
—U.S. Grant 
Brigadier General John B. Floyd 
“'..he was no soldier...no soldier 
...no soldier.” —U.S. Grant. 
“’.-a man of no principle.” 
—Montgomery C. Meigs 
Lieutenant General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest 
“_. a host in himself, and a dangerous 
adversary at any reasonable odds.” 
—Richard Taylor 
“_..the very devil...” —W.T. Sherman 
Brigadier General Josiah Gorgas 
“He created the ordnance department 
out of nothing.” —Joseph E. Johnston 
Lieutenant General Theophilus Hunter 
Holmes 
“(he did not]...render any very con- 
spicuous service in his high rank.” 
—U.S. Grant 
Lieutenant General Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson 
“_..my right arm.” —Robert E. Lee 


General Albert Sidney Johnston 
“_..if Sidney Johnston is not a general 
. we have no general.” —Jefferson F. 
Davis 
“_..vacillating and undecided in his ac- 
tions....” —U.S. Grant 
General Joseph E. Johnston 
“_..second only to Lee.” —Jacob D. Cox 
Brigadier General William “Grumble” Jones 
“\..the best outpost officer [in the 
army].” —J.E.B. Stuart 
General Robert E. Lee 
“_. alone among the Confederate sol- 
diers in military capacity.” —Jefferson F. 
Davis 
Lieutenant General James Longstreet 
“_.-brave, honest, intelligent, a very ca- 
pable soldier, subordinate to his superi- 
ors, just and kind to his subordinates.” 
—U.S. Grant 
“_..my old warhorse.” —Robert E. Lee 
Brigadier General John Hunt Morgan 
“\..a partisan officer, of no military 
education, but possessed of courage and 
endurance.... [A]t home wherever he 
went.” —U.S. Grant 
Brigadier General Albert Pike 
“...either insane or untrue to the 
South.” —Douglas H. Cooper 
Brigadier General Gideon Pillow 
“As consummate an ass as any army, 
modern or ancient, has ever been in- 
flicted with.” —An anonymous subordi- 
nate 
“_..would not be a formidable enemy.” 
—U.S. Grant 
Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk 
“...by education and habit is unfitted 
for executing the plans of others. He will 
convince himself that his own are better 
and follow them without reflecting on 
the consequences.” —Braxton Bragg 
Brigadier General Beverly H. Robertson 
“_..by far the most troublesome man I 
have to deal with.” —J.E.B. Stuart 
Brigadier General Daniel Ruggles 
“If Ruggles is in command. ..now is the 
time to attack.” —U.S. Grant 
Brigadier General Joseph O. Shelby 
“_..the best cavalry general of the 
South” —Alfred Pleasanton 
Brigadier General John B. Villepigue 
“_..the most energetic young officer 
available.” —Pierre G.T. Beauregard 
Brigadier General Lucius M. Walker 
“_.-not safe ...to intrust with any com- 
mand.”—Braxton Bragg 
(continued on page 94) 
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Gouverneur K. Warren monument at Little 
Round Top, Gettysburg National Military Park. 
Courtesy Chris E. Heisey. 
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States gathered to dis- 
cuss the crisis facing the nation 
in early 1861. At a meeting of 
Louisiana students attending the 
University of North Carolina, 
nineteen-year-old Thomas David- 
son recorded the proceedings. The 
Louisianans accused “fanatics of 
the North” of robbing “the South 
of her most cherished liberties,” 
and pledged their lives to the pro- 
tection of slavery, “that Institution 
at once our pride and the source 
of all our wealth and prosperity.” | 
Nearly seven hundred miles away, 
Stephen Emerson, a Harvard Col- 
lege student who hoped to become 
a minister, attended a campus 
meeting that also passed resolu- 
tions. “We see our beloved coun- 
try in imminent peril, our insti- 
tutions of civil liberty threatened, 
[and] the genius of freedom & 


ABOUT 


human progress assailed by the 
spirit of slavery and despotism,” 
the Harvard students noted, be- 
fore affirming their “chief alle- 
giance” to God, the heritage of the 
American Revolution, and the 
Union. ? Meanwhile, black Phila- 
delphians flocked to a Masonic 
Hall where Alfred Green, a promi- 
nent man of color, reminded lis- 
teners that black soldiers defend- 
ing Philadelphia in 1777 helped 
secure victory in the American 
Revolution. Now the time had 
come to realize the ideals of the 
Revolution by overthrowing “the 
tyrant system of slavery,” and 
bringing “truth, justice, and equal- 
ity to all men.”? 

On the eve of war, Davidson, 
Emerson, and Green all believed 
that the legacy of the American 
Revolution, ideals like liberty and 
equality, and the well-being of so- 
ciety were in danger. Yet despite 
similarities in their concerns, these 
men spent the bloodiest war in 
United States history arrayed on 


Chandra Miller Manning 


AND INSTITUTIONS: 
AND CONFEDERATE 
THOUGHT THE CIVIL 


opposite sides. None of the black 
men to whom Green spoke could 
legally enlist in the Union army for 
more than a year, but before the 
war ended, more than 180,000 Af- 
rican Americans joined the Union 
rank-and-file. Thomas Davidson 
served the Confederacy as a pri- 
vate in the 19th Louisiana Infan- 
try until he was killed at Atlanta. 
And Private Stephen Emerson, Ist 
Massachusetts Infantry, fought for 
the Union until he died at Chan- 
cellorsville. 

The words and actions of 


_ Green, Davidson, and Emerson 


show that to many of its partici- 
pants, the Civil War was nothing 
less than a clash between compet- 
ing ideas about how Americans 
should interpret and enact their 
founding ideals. The problem, as 
soldiers on both sides saw it, was 
that the opposing section posed a 
direct threat to the practice of self- 
government, the principles of lib- 
erty and equality, the virtue nec- 
essary to sustain a republic, and 


the proper balance between God, 
government, society, the family 
and the individual. At the heart of 
the threat, each side believed, was 
the other’s stance on slavery. 
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“There is not a soldier in the 
army. .. who may not become 
rich or great.” 

The immediate catalyst for 
the secession crisis was Abraham 
Lincoln’s election to the presi- 
dency ona platform that pledged 
to halt the westward expansion 
of slavery. One slave trader com- 
plained that Lincoln’s election 
disturbed his business and caused 
slaves to misbehave. “No earthly 
Power can prevent Secession and 
revolution,” he told his wife. 
Even before Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated, seven slaveholding states 
left the Union. 

Weighing secession against the 
impact of Lincoln’s election on the 
legacy of the Revolution, the best 
interests of their families, and the 
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safety of slavery, many Southerners 
faced a dilemma. John Halliburton, 
a young man from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, spent the winter wooing his 
cousin, Juliet, through letters discuss- 
ing everything from politics to mar- 
riage. Juliet, an ardent secessionist 
from Arkansas, maintained that the 
Declaration of Independence en- 
shrined the right of secession, which 
Lincoln’s election gave southern 
states reason to invoke. Halliburton 
disagreed, insisting, “I can hate [Lin- 
coln] and still love the Union.” Fur- 
ther, Halliburton argued, “no state 
has a right to secede” because the 
Constitution followed, and therefore 
superseded, the Declaration, and its 
spirit forbade secession. Besides, the 
Declaration must be treated with 
caution. “Why if we had to do as the 
declaration of Independence says we 
should have to assert ‘that all men were 
born free and equal’ . . . and fight for 
Nigger equality.” Better to abide by the 
Constitution, “the bulwark of slavery,” 
and stay in the Union, Halliburton con- 
cluded.° Initially, Virginian Hodijah 
Meade agreed that secession was neither 
legal nor in the best interests of the South, 
but that was before he learned that some 
northern states “refused to repeal those 
Personal Liberty laws,” which excused 
northern citizens from helping to recap- 
ture fugitive slaves within the borders of 
their own states. Reasoning that Lincoln 
was unlikely to interfere with states’ per- 
sonal liberty laws, Meade asked his 
mother, “are you not for Secession now?” 
Even John Halliburton eventually capitu- 
lated and enlisted in a Confederate regi- 
ment. However torn, many white South- 


erners accepted the logic that a Lincoln | 


presidency threatened slavery, and threats 
to slavery meant war. 

Threats to slavery meant war in part 
because they amounted to an assault on 
the legacy of the American Revolution as 
Confederates interpreted it. As Private Ivy 
Duggan explained, “our Revolutionary 
fathers taught us . . .to resist oppression, 
to declare and maintain independence, to 
govern ourselves as we think best.” The 
British attempt to tax colonists’ tea with- 
out colonial representation in Parliament 
constituted no more of an infringement 
on colonial rights than hostility toward 
slavery did on white southern rights. If 
the revolutionary generation “could not 
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endure a tax on tea because it violated a 
sacred principle, how could WE submit 
to be governed by those whose steady 
determination is to sacrifice our happi- 
ness, and even our lives, in the abolition 
of an institution guaranteed to us by the 
constitution of our fathers,” Duggan de- 
manded.* Rebelling against a federal gov- 
ernment that inadequately protected sla- 
very re-enacted the colonies’ rebellion 
against Great Britain: both were battles 
for liberty. As white southern men de- 
fined it, the liberty inherited from the 
Revolution could not be separated from 
individual interests, or from slavery. 
When Confederate soldiers spoke of 
liberty, they referred not to a universally 
applicable ideal, but to a carefully circum- 
scribed possession available to white 
Southerners. Liberty had to do with the 
unobstructed pursuit of material pros- 
perity for oneself and one’s family. As one 
Virginian put it, liberty consisted of the 
“good many comforts and privileges” that 
he and his family were free to enjoy with- 
out outside interference.’ Another soldier 
made clear that he valued not liberty for 
all humanity, but rather “our Liberties & 
the Liberties of our dear wives and little 
children.”'® A recruitment article in the 
Missouri Army Argus (a Confederate regi- 
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mental newspaper) appealed to this 
version of liberty by conflating in- 
dividuals’ ambitions with the Con- 
federate cause: 
What interest has General Ster- 
ling Price or Governor Clai- 
borne Jackson or General or 
Governor anybody else, in the 
cause of our common country, 
that you have not? How are 
they or the officers more inter- 
ested than you or I? There is 
not a soldier in the army who 
is nota free man.... Nota sol- 
dier who may not become rich 
or great.... One man has as 
much at stake—as much to 
gain or lose as another." 


The presence of Union troops 
on southern soil could, of course, 
have contributed to Confederate 
soldiers’ habit of describing the fight for 
their liberties as a fight for their own pos- 
sessions and families, but in 1861, pledges 
to defend home and loved ones drama- 
tized a concept more than explained the 
war. At first, Confederates expected quick 
victory, and most denied the possibility 


_ that Yankees could fight well enough to 


penetrate the South. Therefore, few sol- 


| diers viewed defense of their families and 
| property against actual northern invad- 


ers asa likelihood, let alone the root cause 
of the war. Yet the explanation of the war 
as a defense of possessions and loved ones 
was very powerful because it drew on the 
people, things, and places that a soldier 


_ loved best, and on his understanding of 
_ liberty. 


While soldiers focused on their in- 
terests and families, they displayed a 
striking indifference toward the new 
Confederate government. The creation of 
a constitution and the selection of na- 
tional leaders occupied Confederate poli- 
tics for the first months of the war.!? 
These tasks did not, in contrast, occupy 
the attention of soldiers, whose letters 
and diaries virtually never discussed po- 
litical principles such as states’ rights, or 
political practicalities like the foundation 
of anew government, despite the fact that 
the South was engaged in landmark tasks 
like ratifying a constitution. Earnest as 
Confederates were about seceding from 
the Union, the nature of the alternative 
government whose existence the war was 
supposed to secure played little role in 
their views of the war. 


Confederates’ focus on individu- 
alistic and familial concerns rather 
than the creation of a new Confeder- 
ate nation entailed both strengths and 
weaknesses. On one hand, Confed- 
erate calls to arms in 1861 worked 
partly because the newly constituted 
Confederate authorities convinced 
ordinary southern white men that 
their personal interests were best 
served and their families best pro- 
tected by fighting for a Confederacy 
more attuned to Southerners’ indi- 
vidual needs and aspirations than the 
Union was. Further, if at some later 
date a soldier became disillusioned 
with President Jefferson Davis, the 
Confederate Congress, or any other 
branch of government, he was un- 
likely to turn against the Confeder- 
ate cause if that cause had more to 
do with himself or his family than it 
did with the Richmond government. 
This trait gave Confederate patriotism a 
certain resiliency and imperviousness to 
political events. On the other hand, sol- 
diers’ concentration on personal and 


family well-being could mean trouble if | 


the needs of the Confederacy ever con- 
flicted with family priorities. Since few 
such conflicts arose in 1861, the poten- 
tial for trouble remained latent, but it was 
present from the start. 

Privileging individual interests 
could also make unity elusive. In order 
to wage war against a better equipped 
foe, in the name of a government that 
differed little from the enemy’s govern- 
ment, Southerners needed to maintain 
a united front, both for the practical pur- 
pose of making war, and for the moral 
purpose of showing that the war was jus- 
tified because it represented the will of 
the people.'* White Southerners lacked 
a sense of connection to the Confeder- 
ate government that ostensibly bound 
them together; therefore, Confederate 
unity depended on shared beliefs of a 
different sort. 


ET ee 


“If it had not been for ... aboli- 
tionism ... I would never have 


been soldiering”'* 

Although Confederate soldiers fo- 
cused on individual and familial con- 
cerns, troops shared the conviction that 
the liberty of all white Southerners was 


| ceived threats to slavery when he urged 


| Texas, had little in common with the 


Awell-armed Confederate with his rifle, | 
bayonet, two knives, and a pepper box | 
pistol. Quarter plate ambrotype c.1861. | 


threatened by a North that Confederates 
assumed was out to destroy slavery. “Con- 
found the whole set of Psalm singing 
‘brethren’ and ‘sistern’ too,” fumed Ala- 
bama soldier James Williams, who was 
convinced that “if it had not been for 
them... preaching abolitionism from ev- 
ery northern pulpit,” he “would never 
have been soldiering.”'° However fanci- 
ful the image of the North as a bastion of 
abolitionism was, shared belief in the 
dangers of abolitionism could unite Con- 
federate soldiers and motivate them to 
fight, even when they shared little else. 
An urbane young lawyer and son of a 
wealthy South Carolina plantation owner 
recognized the unifying potential of per- 


“the whole South to make common cause 
against the hordes of abolitionists who 
are swarming southwards.”!® Joseph 
Bruckmuller, a German immigrant sa- 
loon keeper who fought with the 7th 


scion of the Palmetto State, yet 
Bruckmuller also urged unified white op- 
position to abolitionism. Scoffing at “im- 
prove-the-world ideas of emancipation,’ 
Bruckmuller urged his fellow “adoption 
citizens” to stand by “your own country- 
men and race” against the “murder and 
arson, hanging and stealing” that were 
sure to accompany the “liberation of the 
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half-civilized cannibal.”'” Slave- 
holders’ commitment to slavery 
comes as no surprise, but most Con- 
federate troops owned no slaves, yet, 
like Bruckmuller, they described the 
war as a battle to prevent the destruc- 
tion of slavery. Any attempt to un- 
derstand the war must examine why. 

Slavery played many roles in the 
South that nonslaveholders consid- 
ered vital to themselves and their 
families. Black slavery in the antebel- 
lum South buttressed the ideals of 
liberty and white egalitarianism, sta- 
bilized an otherwise precarious so- 
cial structure, guaranteed the sur- 
vival of moral orthodoxy, anchored 
the individual identity of white 
southern men as men in a firm con- 
ception of men’s rights, duties, and 
social roles, intertwined with the 
southern notion of honor, and sup- 
plied an unambiguous mechanism 
of race control in a region where forty 
percent of the population was black. 
Nonslaveholding Confederate soldiers 
fought to safeguard slavery because they 
believed that survival—of themselves, 
their families, and social order—de- 
pended on its continued existence, and 
because they believed that otherwise, race 
posed a dangerously insoluble problem. 

Black slavery enabled white liberty 
and equality because it gave all whites the 
freedom to pursue property ownership 
(including slaves), and because it made 
whites equal in not being slaves.'* Con- 
federate soldiers’ assumptions about the 
dependence of white liberty and equal- 
ity on black slavery appeared in count- 
less ways. To take one example, an Ala- 
bama soldier wrote “Run, Yank, or Die,” 
a song that soldiers from numerous 
southern states exchanged and sent home 
to give loved ones a taste of camp life, and 
to help explain the war from an enlisted 
man’s point of view. The song repeatedly 
portrays “little Northern Yankees,” mini- 
mized by the absence of slavery in their 
own society, who run away whenever 
southern men shouting “Hurrah for sla- 
very” (the first line of the song’s chorus) 
arrive on the scene. One verse specifically 
treats the Tennessee Unionist Andrew 
Johnson, who broke with his state and re- 
mained in the United States Senate until 
later appointed military governor of Ten- 
nessee by U.S. President Abraham Lin- 
coln. According to the verse, once “old 
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Andy Johnson ... join{ed] Lincoln to 
set the negro free,” Johnson revoked 
his claims to liberty and equality, and 
no longer counted among the true 
“Southern boys.”!? 

White equality was fragile in an 
antebellum South characterized by 
change and growth; slavery helped 
strengthen it by providing stability. In 
the decades before the Civil War, 
American society, North and South, 
thrived with the growth of a market 
economy, territorial expansion, and 
vast increases in wealth. Again and 
again, southern whites abandoned 
places of poor soil and disappointing 
prospects for new locations where 
land and slave ownership seemed pos- 
sible. Yet movement did not always 
bring upward social mobility. As white 
Southerners sought to get ahead, 
wealth became increasingly concen- 
trated, which threatened the idea of 
white equality. 7° Slavery ameliorated the 
dislocations by supplying whites with as- 
pirations, and by providing reassurance. 
No matter how difficult entrance to the 
slaveholding ranks was in practice, it re- 
mained possible in theory, and it offered 
white southern yeomen the chance for 
advancement that counted among the 
prerogatives of white men. Especially to 
the economically insecure, the hope of 
slave ownership staked a claim to white 
equality in a competitive world that of- 
fered few guarantees. Meanwhile, slavery 
weighted southern society in a certain 
kind of solidity by promising that south- 
ern whites could never fall into the low- 
est social stratum no matter how far or 
frequently they moved, geographically or 
economically”! 

Slavery also provided stability by se- 
curing southern claims to moral ortho- 
doxy. As southern clergy and proslavery 
ideologues had pointed out for decades, 
slavery appears in the Bible and therefore, 
according to southern evangelicals, was 
part of God’s divine order. The destruc- 
tion of slavery amounted to defiance of | 
God’s will, and abolitionism constituted | 
sinful heresy. South Carolina soldier 
Chesley Herbert summed up many 
Southerners’ conflation of abolitionism 
with general moral decay when he dis- 
missed Northerners everywhere and | 
Unionists in border states as “abolition- 
ist and any other sort of an ‘ist’ that is 
not good.””? Abolitionism worked like an 
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A Federal infantryman from a 
western regiment. 


infection, except that instead of sicken- 
ing the body, it perverted right morals. 
Georgia soldier A. H. Mitchell, for one, 
linked abolitionism in the North to other 
moral pathologies like “spiritualism and 
free love.”* Allowing infidelity to slavery 
to creep South would contaminate the 
moral virtue needed to retain God’s fa- 
vor and to sustain a republic; therefore, 
abolitionism must be resisted. 

Mitchell identified abolitionism 
with “free love” for a reason: abolition- 
ism, according to many white Southern- 
ers, amounted to a social earthquake that 
rattled every single social relation, right 
down to the basic units of society, house- 
holds and families. Upset slavery and 
even the family fell apart. In southern so- 
ciety as white southern men conceived 
it, adult white males headed households 
and possessed the right to command all 
dependents, such as women and children. 
Slavery meant that white men also had 
the right to exert mastery over African 
Americans, regardless of whether they 
were slaveowners. The destruction of sla- 
very would call white men’s right to rule 


| over blacks into question, and once right 


to rule in any sphere was weakened, its 
legitimacy became suspect in every 
sphere.*4 

Numerous Confederate soldiers 
warned that abolition would lead directly 
to the destruction of the rights and du- 
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ties of white manhood, chief among 
them the protection of white women’s 
virtue, which entailed control of white 
women’s bodies. Newspapers like the 
Richmond Enquirer reminded readers, 
“where the two races approximate 
equality in numbers, slavery is the only 
protection of the laboring classes 
against the evils of amalgamation.” 
“Amalgamation,” later known as mis- 
cegenation, between male masters and 
female slaves accounted for the high 
number of mulattoes in the South, but 
allusion to it in relation to “laboring 
classes” reminded nonslaveowners of 
slavery’s importance to them. Without 
slavery, the Enquirer implied, the 
daughters of honest white yeomen 
would be helpless against the sexual 
advances of black men. Soldiers ech- 
oed this theme. One recruit worried 
over rumors that slaves who thought 
the war meant freedom were already 
discussing “whom they would make their 
wives among the young [white] ladies.””° 
Virginia soldiers expressed similar anxi- 
eties in a camp newspaper. If the “fanati- 
cal marauders” of the North succeeded 
in eradicating black slavery, intimate re- 
lations between white women and black 
men would occur, and the South would 
become a place “terrible to contem- 
plate.”?” 

White men’s ability to exercise au- 
thority over others contributed to an- 
other quality, honor, which set white men 
apart and defined them as men. If diffi- 
cult to define precisely, honor was none- 
theless central to white Southerners’ val- 
ues and culture. It encapsulated white 
southern men’s concern with personal 
reputation, and rested on recognition by 
one’s peers of attributes like courage, 
right morals, and masculinity. Honor also 
depended upon demonstration of au- 
thority over subordinates, including 
women, children, and African Americans 
whether or not a man owned slaves.78 
Enforced by an elaborate set of rules and 
rituals (the duel being the most dramatic 
if least often utilized), honor was a vul- 
nerable quality demanding vigilant over- 
sight, which often amounted to touchi- 
ness. To many white Southerners, outside 
reproaches about slavery insulted south- 


ern honor by casting aspersions on 


Southerners’ morals, questioning one 
way—and therefore every way—in which 
white men exercised authority over oth- 


ers. Such insults necessitated war 
much as questioning a white man’s 
character or authority over his wife 
could lead to a fight. Charles 
Trueheart believed secession was un- 
constitutional, but still supported de- 
parture from the Union as the only 
proper reaction to slurs against sla- 
very. “There is no other alternative left 
us,” he decided, “unless we come 
down from the high ground that we 
have taken, and humble our heads in 
the dust at the feet of Black Republi- 
can masters, disgraced in our own 
eyes and before the whole world.””” 

Finally, nonslaveholding whites 
believed in the necessity of slavery 
because they lived in a biracial soci- 
ety, which they assumed would ex- 
plode into race war without slavery. 
Rumors of slave violence circulated 
throughout the army. A Virginia soldier 
pretended to scoff at the idea that slaves 
near his home “were marching through 
the Country & committing all manner of 
depredations and outrages,” yet gossip to 
that effect preyed upon him enough to 
write to his father just in case.*? When 
Ivy Duggan warned that abolitionism 
meant “fire, sword, and even poison as 
instruments in desolating our homes, ru- 
ining us and degrading our children,” he 
invoked the racial fear that strengthened 
nonslaveholding whites’ belief in the ne- 
cessity of slavery.*! 

So intrinsic was slavery to southern 
life and culture, pervading everything 
from white men’s individual identities to 
personal safety to the structure of soci- 
ety, that many white Southerners simply 
could not imagine its absence. Since the 
absence of slavery was unthinkable, many 
white Southerners concluded that rather 
than eliminating the condition of slavery, 
abolition would reverse the racial hier- 
archy that slavery enforced. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer cautioned southern 
whites that abolition meant “the substi- 
tution of the white by the black race in 
the southern tier of States.”** To fight in 
defense of black slavery was to resist white 
degradation, and the life-and-death ne- 
cessity of that resistance explained the 
outbreak of the war to white Confeder- 
ates who repeatedly proclaimed that they 
must fight or be made slaves. Alabama 
private Thomas Taylor, for instance, de- 
scribed the “hellish undertaking” of “Lin- 
coln & his hirelings” as an attempt to en- 
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sure that all white Southerners were 
“doomed to slavery.”*? White Confeder- 
ates like Thomas Taylor and the count- 
less others who articulated fears of be- 
coming slaves were not speaking in code. 
They were genuinely afraid of being re- 
duced to the powerless, libertyless, and 
emasculated lives and conditions occu- 
pied by black slaves, Shared white racial 
anxieties papered over class tensions, 
suppressed prospective challenges to sla- 
very, and imparted a sense of unity and 
common goals among white Southern- 
ers who were otherwise inclined to focus 
on personal and familial interests. 
Nonslaveholding Confederate soldiers 
regarded black slavery as essential to the 
protection of their families, interests, and 
very identities as men, and they relied on 
slavery to solve the problem of race. Per- 


| ceived Northern attempts to destroy it 


must be stopped. 
Re 


“The Union is not only the 
citadel of our liberty, but the 
depository of the hopes of the 
human race”*4 

Like Confederate troops, Union sol- 
diers compared 1861 to 1776, but they 
interpreted the legacy of the American 
Revolution differently. The offers of 


black citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
serve in the Union army were spurned, 


but not before a meeting of the po- 
tential enlistees resolved, “to-day as 
in the times of ’76 and 1812 we are 
ready to go forth and do battle in the 
common causes of the country.”*° 
Soldiers of the 7th Iowa similarly 
instructed each other to “look back 
to seventy-six” and “remember 
well that sacred trust our fathers 
placed in our care.”*° While Confed- 
erates emulated the Revolution 
through the act of rebellion, Union 
troops honored the Revolution by 
preserving the American govern- 
ment it created. 

The government founded by the 
revolutionary generation had to sur- 
vive, believed the Union rank-and- 
file, to prove to the world that repub- 
lican self-government could work. 
The destruction of the Union would 
turn the idea of government based on the 
principles of liberty and equality into a 
laughingstock, and destroy the whole 
world’s hopes for self-government. A 
camp newspaper stressed the need to 
protect the Union in order to ensure “that 
the experiment of our popular govern- 
ment is successful; that the blessings and 
historical achievements of our fathers 
will [be] continued.”*” One soldier ex- 
plained to his father that the Union must 
survive to prove “man is capable of self 
government, while his regiment’s news- 
paper asked, “destroy this Union and 
what can republics hope for?”** 

No less than Southerners, Northern- 
ers believed their cause stood for the 
preservation of liberty, but where Con- 
federates described the United States 
government as a threat to liberty, Union 
troops identified that same government 
as “our political temple of liberty.”*? The 
difference came down to divergent defi- 
nitions of liberty. For one thing, Confed- 
erate soldiers depended on slavery to de- 
fine liberty, but Union troops did not. 
Some Northerners believed liberty and 
slavery were incompatible, but initially 
most white Northerners did not define 
liberty in relation to slavery at all. 

Another key difference pertained. 
While Confederates associated liberty 
with the enjoyment of their own fami- 
lies, privileges, and belongings, North- 
erners assumed liberty transcended per- 
sonal and family interests. To Union 
troops, liberty was less an individual pos- 
session than a universally applicable 
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ideal, embedded by the Revolution 
into the foundation of the American 
Republic. Indiana private W.D. 
Wildman drew on Daniel Webster’s 
famous words to remind his former 
schoolteacher, “the Union is not only 
the citadel of our liberty, but the 
depostory of the hopes of the human 
race.”*° A Wisconsin volunteer 
struck a similar note when he ex- 
plained that the liberty enshrined by 
the American Union applied to “the 
friendless and oppressed of every 
sun.”*! Union troops thought liberty 
was worth fighting for, not simply 
because it belonged to oneself and 
one’s relatives, but because it applied 
to everybody. As Kansas soldier 
Leigh Webber put it, Union soldiers 
had to fight “for the Cause of Con- 
stitutional Liberty” because “if we 
fail now, the hope of human rights 
is extinguished for ages.”*? Webber 
fought in a regiment from Kansas, a state 
as wracked by wartime violence as any 
in 1861, yet Webber did not describe the 
war in terms of protecting his loved ones 
or belongings, as Confederates (includ- 
ing those from areas far removed from 
danger) did. Because Union soldiers like 
Webber defined liberty differently, they 
harbored different notions of what the 
Union government designed to protect 
liberty should be, and they envisioned a 
fundamentally different relationship be- 
tween individuals and government. 

While Confederates saw Lincoln’s 
election as a threat to liberty and the 
legacy of the Revolution, Union troops 
identified secession in response to the 
election as the danger. In practical terms, 
secession undermined self-government 
by undercutting the electoral process. 
Elective government depended upon all 
parties abiding by the outcome of fair and 
free elections. If the losing side severed 
the government whenever it disapproved 
of the results, electoral government 
lacked legitimacy and all hopes for self- 
government were destroyed. As one camp 
newspaper explained, the United States 
owed its “powers and its privileges” to its 
“rules of government,” which were based 
“upon the will of the people fairly and 
legally expressed.”** Lincoln was elected 
according to procedures outlined in the 
Constitution, which made reneging on 
the outcome tantamount to abandoning 
elections altogether. 


An anonymous group of Federal 
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“The rebellion is abolitionizing 


the whole army” 

Since Confederates seceded in re- 
sponse to Lincoln’s election, countless 
Union troops concluded that Confeder- 
ate willingness to take up arms in defense 
of slavery made the war about slavery, re- 
gardless of an individual Union soldier’s 
attitudes toward black Americans. “Be- 
cause Abraham Lincoln, a Republican 
was duly elected President of the United 
States, a rebellion must ensue, a Slave- 
holder’s Rebellion,’ one soldier observed.*> 
Wartime service in the South reinforced 
that analysis. As Sergeant E. C. Hubbard 
explained to his brother, men were kill- 
ing each other “all for a detestable black 
man.”*° Hubbard hardly qualified as a 
radical abolitionist, yet his service in Mis- 
souri convinced him that slavery caused 
the war, and the longer he served, the 
more certain he grew that successful war 
policies would have to strike at slavery.*” 

Men like Hubbard contributed to a 
striking pattern that took shape between 
August and December of 1861, in which 
soldier after soldier began to insist that 
since slavery had caused the war, only the 
destruction of slavery could end the war. 
In October, a member of the 3rd Wiscon- 
sin wrote from Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, 
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to tell the Wisconsin State Journal, 
“the rebellion is abolitionizing the 
whole army.” Time in the South 
forced troops “to face this sum of all 
evils, and cause of the war,” slavery. 
“You have no idea of the changes that 
have taken place in the minds of the 
soldiers in the last two months,” the 
soldier continued. “Men of all par- 
ties seem unanimous in the belief 
that to permanently establish the 
Union, is to first wipe [out] the in- 
stitution.”4* A Missouri private 
agreed that since “it was slavery that 
caused the war,” it would take “the 
eternal overthrow of slavery” to win 
the war.*? When Chaplain A.C. Barry 
declared it “impossible that we shall 
conserve slavery and at the same time 
fight successfully the slaveholders’ re- 
bellion,” he echoed the conclusion, 
drawn by men throughout the ranks 
= a year ahead of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, that the only way to end 
the war and prevent its recurrence was to 
destroy the institution of slavery, because 
slavery caused the war in the first place.*° 
Hostility to slavery also grew among 
Union soldiers because an increasing 
number came to view slavery as an evil 
institution that corroded the moral vir- 
tue necessary for a population to govern 
itself. Much as Southerners insisted that 
heretical movements like abolitionism in- 
fected northern society, Union soldiers 
blamed slavery for contaminating the 
South with “social, intellectual and moral 
degradation.”*! Nothing made this more 
clear to Union troops than slavery’s ef- 
fect on the fundamental unit of society, 
the family. For one thing, slave sales sepa- 
rated families. In the Upper South, where 
most Union soldiers in the South were 
stationed in 1861, about one out of three 
first marriages was broken by sale, and 
about half of all slave children were sepa- 
rated from at least one parent.>* With 
their own eyes, soldiers saw slavery snap 
bonds between parents and children. The 
soldiers of the 7th Wisconsin were awak- 
ened by gunshots one November night. 
The following day, soldiers “learned, and 
saw the cause of the alarm in the form of 
two negro women—a mother and a 
daughter,’ who had fled to Union lines 
to avoid the proposed sale of the 
“goodlooking” daughter. The violated 
bond between the enslaved mother and 
her daughter, along with the unsettling 


prospect of a young woman sold into 
the so-called fancy trade that soldiers 
saw as a form of concubinage, led “ev- 
ery private in the ranks” to feel out- 
rage at “that system which tramples on 
the honor of man, and makes mer- 
chandise of the virtue of women,” ac- 
cording to one member of the regi- 
ment.°> Hundreds of miles away, the 
sight of one child about to be sold by 
her own father, who was also her mas- 
ter, induced an Iowan to declare, “By 
G-d Pll fight till hell freezes over and 
then I’ll cut the ice and fight on.” 
Some Union soldiers, of course, 
opposed emancipation. Private Henry 
Bandy was not alone when he cheered, 
“hooraw for the union and not for the 
nigar,’ but more common were the sol- 
diers who decided that the army must ei- 
ther get rid of slavery or prepare to fight 


the same battle all over again.*° As a New | 
York soldier put it, “as long as we ignore | 


the fact (practically) that Slavery is the 
basis of this struggle so long are we sim- 
ply heading down a vigorously growing 
plant that will continually spring up and 
give new trouble at very short intervals. 
We must emancipate.” 

Hostility to slavery did not necessar- 
ily mean support for racial equality. In 
fact, white Union soldiers strove might- 
ily to keep the issues of slavery and race 
separate. “I shall not be troubled much 
about that question,” one Ohioan told his 
wife when she asked what should become 
of the slaves he insisted should be free.*” 
“[ have a good degree of sympathy for the 
slave,’ another private admitted, “but I 
like the Negro the farther off the better.”** 
White Union soldiers’ assiduous distanc- 
ing of slavery from the issue of race al- 
lowed many to call for an end to slavery 
regardless of their own ambivalent racial 
attitudes and therefore heightened sup- 
port for emancipation in the Union army; 
it also limited the rank-and-file’s willing- 
ness to face complicated questions about 
racial justice. 

African Americans knew slavery was 
inextricable from race. “No adjustment 
of the nation’s difficulty is possible until 
the claims of the black man are first met 
and satisfied. ... If you would restore the 
Union and maintain the government you 
so fondly cherish, make way for liberty, 
universal and complete,” declared a 
prominent black newspaper in 1861.°° 
Like white soldiers, many black soldiers 
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Unidentified Confederates. 
Ambrotype c.1861. 


perceived the war as a struggle to “pre- 
serve that glorious Union which our fore 
fathers had preserved for us,’ as one black 
corporal explained.” Yet for black sol- 
diers, the war carried the additional pur- 
pose of establishing the “manhood of the 
race, which meant two things. 

On one hand, when black soldiers 
spoke of the “manhood of the race,” they 
referred to their own identity as adult 
males. While Confederates believed that 
slavery was necessary to white male iden- 
tity, African Americans knew that slavery 
robbed black men of nineteenth-century 
hallmarks of manhood, including cour- 
age, independence, and the ability to care 
for one’s family. Bravery in battles like 
Fort Wagner and Port Hudson, both in 
1863, proved that blacks would fight, and 
were therefore men, as countless soldiers 
white and black attested. Former Mis- 
souri slave, Private Spotswood Rice, es- 
tablished his manhood through wartime 
service when he wrote to Miss Kitty, the 
owner of his two daughters, announcing 
his intention to liberate his daughters as 
soon as his regiment came through her 
neighborhood. Insisting that his children 
were “a God given rite of my own,” and 
that the Union stood on the side of his 
rights, Rice warned Miss Kitty that she 
would “burn in hell” if she prevented a 
man and father from caring for his own 
flesh and blood.°! 

All African Americans, not just adult 
males, were dehumanized by the institu- 
tion of slavery; sometimes when black 


soldiers talked about the “manhood of 
the race,” they meant the full human- 
ity of all black Americans. Black sol- 
diers saw the war as a way for African 
Americans as a whole to “attain great- 
ness as a type in the human family,’ one 
black soldier noted.®? By battling 
against the institution that kept south- 
ern blacks in bondage, black soldiers 
smashed the chains of prejudice and 
inhumanity that bound all members 
of the race. 


a Pee ee 


“Our Nation will . . . emerge 
from the conflict only. . . after 
she has been purged with fire.”*’ 


As the Civil War ground on, the fury 
of its murder and degradation stripped 
away romantic visions, forcing soldiers to 
explain not only why it began, but also 
why it became the horrible convulsion 
that it did. Soldiers in both armies re- 
sponded by interpreting the brutality as 
God’s punishment for “our sins,” though 
Northerners and Southerners differed in 
who they meant by “our,” and what they 
meant by “sins.” 

Confederate soldiers interpreted the 
war as divine judgment on the South for 
the personal transgressions of individual 
Southerners. As Private John Brightman 
and others saw it, the beleaguered Con- 
federacy was “cursed by the Supreme 
Ruler above for miscreant conduct.” 
Individuals were guilty of moral failings 
such as thievery, greed, untruthfulness, 
or “social crimes” such as “revelry” and 
frivolity.©° Not social reform, but indi- 
viduals’ efforts to “Pray as they ought,” 
and to stop swearing, gambling, and oth- 
erwise transgressing, would regain God’s 
favor. 

When Union soldiers spoke of “our 
sins,” “our” most commonly meant the 
entire nation united in the common sin 
of slavery, for which North and South 
would continue to pay until the evil that 
brought the war disintegrated. “The 
North is alike guilty with the South... 
and must suffer alike with her,” one Ohio 
soldier reflected." To those who thought 
abolition constituted repentance, the 
Emancipation Proclamation of January 
1, 1863, should have convinced God to 
end the war. But the war not only con- 
tinued, it got worse. In the spring of 1863, 
the Union army suffered persistent set- 
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backs, until the anniversary of indepen- 
dence. On July 4 Confederate forces sur- 
rendered the city of Vicksburg, which 
returned control of the Mississippi River 
to the Union. On the same day, the seem- 
ingly invincible Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia began its retreat South after losing 
the bloody three-day Battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

To Union troops, the July 4 victories 
were no mere coincidence; instead they 
confirmed, “the hand of God is in this 
struggle.”®* Several responded to Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg with Biblical phrases 
like “Glad Tidings of Great Joy.” Although 
God’s apparent approval encouraged sol- 
diers, the high and horrible cost of battles 
like Gettysburg suggested the Union had 
not fully regained God’s favor. “Our Na- 
tion will . .. emerge from the conflict,” 
reflected an Iowan, “only... after she has 
been purged with fire.”® 

As the war dragged on, more and 
more white Union troops decided that 
God required repentance not just for sla- 
very, but for the more invidious evil of 
racial prejudice. Racial attitudes re- 
mained more hotly contested in the 
Union ranks than opinions on emanci- 


pation, and many soldiers ended the war | 


just as bigoted as they entered it. Never- 
theless, in the war’s last year, surprising 
numbers of white Union troops advo- 
cated advances, such as legal equality, 
equal pay for black soldiers, and suffrage, 
that only radical abolitionists had cham- 
pioned before the war. A New Yorker 
longed to see the nation “stand firm on 
the broad firm base of eaqual rights,” 
while a Pennsylvanian saw “removing the 
unreasonable prejudice against the col- 
ored race” as the purpose of the war.”” A 
regimental newspaper written by Colo- 
rado soldiers celebrated the desegrega- 
tion of public facilities and the admission 
of a black lawyer to argue before the Su- 
preme Court.”! Ina nation that had wit- 
nessed massive upheaval and previously 
inconceivable leaps forward, there was 
certainly reason to believe that contin- 
ued progress toward racial equality was 
not only possible, but likely. 

Despite changes in Union soldiers’ 
attitudes, events illustrated how quickly 
commitment to racial advancement 
could fade when Union whites faced dif- 
ficulties, or when the fate of African 
Americans did not seem so urgently en- 
twined with the Republic’s survival. Per- 
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sonal suffering destroyed Sergeant Will- 
iam Stevens’ progressive racial views. 
Emaciated and infested by lice, Stevens 
blamed his extended stay in Confederate 
prisons on black soldiers, because the 
Lincoln Administration halted prisoner 
exchanges until the Confederacy agreed 
to treat and exchange black soldiers 
equally. Stevens’ “abolition principles” did 
not stand a chance when the unfortunate 
soldier knew “that the only reason our 
Government has for leaving us in such a 
condition was a miserable quibble, about 
the ‘exchange’ Negroes.” In fact, Stevens 
announced that he “would not willingly 
endure this again” even if he knew it 
would feed, clothe, and educate “every 
Negro in the Confederacy.”’* Meanwhile, 


the more confident Private George | 
| erate soldiers regarded as tyrannical. Ten- 


Hudson became of imminent Union vic- 
tory, the quicker he reverted to racist 


| views. “You must have a better oppinion 


of the Negro than I to leave our Govern- 
ment to their Protection,” Hudson wrote 
to his family when a letter from home 
spoke approvingly of black suffrage.” 
Soldiers like Stevens and Hudson help ex- 
plain how the war could create vast po- 
tential for racial change, but fail to fulfill 
it. They foreshadow the fate of Recon- 
struction. 


Ey Oe Oe 


“We were promised a govern- 
ment of justice and economy but 
I see neither.” 

The war’s fury lashed the South even 
more severely than the North. Pressed by 
necessity, the Confederate government 
resorted to measures that many Confed- 


sions generated by a centralizing Confed- 
erate government, hardships endured on 
the home front, bad tem- 
per brought on by pro- 
longed military service, 
and everpresent fears of 
slave insurrection dis- 
enthralled many in the 
ranks. Voicing a com- 
mon complaint, an Ala- 
bamian grumbled, “we 


Anonymous Union 
soldier in dramatic 
“prepare to repel 
cavalry” pose. 
Tintype c.1861. 


A NOTE ON SOURCES AND METHOD 

This article draws on thousands of soldiers’ letters, diaries, and regimental 
newspapers gathered from forty-six archives in twenty-one states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, supplemented by dozens of collections available on microfilm 
or in published form. I chose collections based on the soldier’s home state, regi- 
ment, theatre of service, or other prosaic detail with a view to building a well- 
rounded sample. While eastern soldiers and those who enlisted early are repre- 
sented, they are joined by more of their western, immigrant, African American, 
and late-enlisting comrades than is the case in most examinations of Civil War 
soldiers. The resulting sample consists of more than 1,200 soldiers chosen not 
for their extraordinary ideas but rather for their very ordinariness. 

Civil War soldiers remained individuals, and it is possible (even easy) to find 
a letter or diary that says almost anything. How, then, did I decide what “most” 
soldiers thought in the constant presence of disagreement? The answer is that, 
despite wide arrays of opinion, trends and patterns emerged. In order to declare 
that any one position dominated among Union or Confederate soldiers at a par- 
ticular time, I stipulated that expressions of the prevalent view had to outnum- 
ber expressions of the dissenting view by a factor of at least three to one. 
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were promised a government of jus- 
tice and economy but I see neither.” 
A number of measures contrib- 
uted to this disenchantment. For one, 
the Confederate Congress passed a 
conscription bill on April 16, 1862, 
which not only drafted white able- 
bodied men between the ages of eigh- 
teen and thirty-five, it also extended 
the enlistments of soldiers already in 
service.”° Texas private Benjamin 
Tamplin reported that his regiment 
was “upon the verge of disbanding” 
when soldiers learned they must 
serve two years longer than their en- 
listments specified. Tamplin’s com- 
plaint grew not from unwillingness 
to serve, but from disappointment in 
a Confederate government that 
“made a great many fair promises 
before we volunteers left home,” but 
turned into a bully that ignored men’s 
rights.”? The Confederacy never 
erupted into draft riots (as the Union 
did in the summer of 1863), but con- 
scription called the character of the Con- 
federacy into serious question. 
Additional policies enacted by a 
Confederate government desperate to 
feed its army proved no more popular. 
Tax-in-kind, which obligated families to 
tithe a portion of each year’s crop to the 
government, and impressment, which al- 
lowed Confederate army officers to com- 
mandeer civilians’ crops in return for vir- 
tually worthless I.0.U.s, intruded into 
daily life far more than the Union gov- 
ernment ever had. North Carolina pri- 
vate James Zimmerman railed against 
government authorities like “the tax col- 
lector and the produce gathere[r]s [who] 
are pushing for the little mights of gar- 


den and trash patches ... that the poor | 


women have labored hard and made.” He 
advised his wife to refuse to cooperate 
with Confederate authorities by saying 
“you thought your husband was fighting 
for our rights and you had a notion that 


you had a right to what little you had luck | 


to make.”’* A Mississippi soldier directed 
his sister to disobey government direc- 
tives regarding her tanyard, while another 
private instructed his wife “to keep your 
grain and baken close and don’t pay no 
tax or rent atal.””? The Confederate gov- 
ernment had presented itself as protec- 
tor of white Southerners’ best interests; 
by impinging on those interests, it con- 
tradicted one of its reasons for existence. 


| Young unidentified Confederate. 
Ambrotype c.1861, El Paso, Texas. 


The Confederacy and its leaders also 
forfeited legitimacy when their demands 
weakened race control. When President 
Davis called up the Georgia militia to 
help defend Atlanta in 1864, Private A.T. 
Holliday felt he should be immune from 
the call because he lived in a neighbor- 
hood with “about 400 negroes minus any 
one to control them.” Holliday feared lo- 
cal slaves “will soon destroy a years la- 
bor” by damaging crops. Worse, “if the 
quantity of negroes above stated [was] 
turned loose upon our wifes and children 
for one month,” white families would be 
endangered. If the Confederate govern- 

| ment was willing to countenance such a 
threat to loved ones and to the racial or- 
der that a war for the Confederacy was 
supposed to safeguard, Holliday felt little 
obligation to that government.” 

The Confederate citizenry further 
disappointed the rank-and-file. When 
Private Edward Brown’s brother-in-law 
and fellow private, Nim, could not get a 
hospital bed, Brown tried to find lodg- 
ings for his ailing relative. To his request 
for aroom, a woman retorted “I couldn't 
let you have one if I had a thousand 


to reinvigorate Brown’s commitment to 
the war.*! A South Carolinian com- 
_ plained that soldiers were “not cared for 
| much more than a Dog. .. . they are 


rooms.” The sting of the snub did little | 


scorned by some of the women{;] they 
say the soldiers stink.”*? 

Gaps between soldiers’ expecta- 
tions and experiences, in other words, 
brought Confederate patriotism’s la- 
tent tensions to the surface. When 
neither Confederate leaders nor civil- 
ians lived up to the rank-and-file’s ex- 
pectations, the Confederate soldier’s 
habit of viewing his relationship with 
the Confederacy as a set of mutual 
obligations limited the loyalty a sol- 
dier was likely to feel. White south- 
ern men had begun the war in the 
belief that their wartime service 
would advance white Southerners’ in- 
terests and protect the South’s supe- 
rior people and society from corro- 
sive northern influences. In exchange, 
the Confederate government would 
respect individuals’ rights and ad- 
vance their families’ interests, and the 
southern populace would generously 
support troops’ efforts. Instead, the 
government behaved in distasteful ways, 
armies lost battles, and Southerners on 
the home front let soldiers down. Many 
Confederate troops felt betrayed, or, as 
one Georgia soldier memorably put it, 
“honey-fuggled.”** As the war dragged 
on, immediate threats like hunger, pov- 
erty, and slave uprisings looked more 
dangerous than an abstraction like the 
Union, which meant that serving in the 
Confederate army far from home could 
seem irrelevant or even counter-produc- 
tive. As a Virginian who considered go- 
ing home without leave out of worry for 
his loved ones told his wife, “I love my 


country, but I love my family better.”*4 
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“Fair daughters of the south 
reduced to a level with the flat- 
footed thick-liped Negro.”*° 


Potential conflicts between personal 
interests and Confederate necessities 
were troubling, but resolvable, as long as 
Confederate troops remembered that the 
Union meant abolition, and abolition 
was worse than anything even the most 
disappointing Confederacy would im- 
pose. It would mean, as a Texas soldier 
reminded his wife, men lying “supinely 
upon our backs,” while “the fair daugh- 
ters of the south [are] reduced to a level 
with the flat-footed thick-liped Negro.”*° 
Union actions like the Emancipation 
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Proclamation reinvigorated flagging 
Confederate morale by reminding 
troops that no matter how unsatisfac- 
tory the Confederacy was, the Union 
was worse. “What a revulsion is be- 
ing created in our favor by Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation,” ob- 
served one Mississippi private who 
noted that soldiers and civilians alike 
seemed more committed to the Con- # 
federate cause since the Proclamation 
on January 1, 1863.°7 

The Union army’s enlistment of 
black soldiers even more powerfully 


reinvigorated white Southerners, ‘Wofed 


since by clothing a black man in an {3 
army uniform, giving him a gun, and : 
placing him in the ranks, the Union 


government put that black man on \® 


the same level as a white soldier. An 
outraged Louisianan pointed to the 
existence of black soldiers as evidence 
that the Union and abolition would mean 
“all of our property confiscated[,] our 
liberties taken from us... [and] our slaves 


stationed in every town with guns in their | 


hands to make us do our masters bid- 
ding.”** To Private John Calton, black 
Union troops signified that the Union in- 
tended “to set [the black man] free, put 
him on equality with you, [allow him to] 
et with your Daughter at Church or else 
whare if she resists it or insults the Black 
Scoundrel she is arrested by the Same 
Party & taken to prisen.”*? A group of 
Confederate prisoners of war insisted 
that Northerners intended to “take the 
arms from the whites and put them in 
the hands of the negros.” They would “ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to the blacks; 
while among the whites it [would] be re- 
stricted.” The “order of nature would be 
reversed,” and the South would become 
one vast ruin, “hideous” and “ghastly” be- 
yond imagining.” 

The conviction that no matter how 
bad the Confederacy was, the Union was 
worse because it would abolish slavery 
held until March 1865, when the Con- 
federate Congress found itself forced to 
cut the last reliable thread of Confeder- 
ate commitment to the war. By March 
1865 the pool of available white men was 
simply not deep enough to fill the Con- 


federate army’s depleted ranks. Without | 
an army, the Confederacy would cease to | 


exist. On March 13 the Confederate Con- 
gress passed a bill authorizing the enlist- 
ment of twenty-five percent of black male 
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Federal drummer posing on his 
instrument. Tintype c.1863. 


slaves between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five. Some troops, like Chaplain 


_ Robert Bunting, were willing to counte- 
| nance the measure because enlisting | 
| some slaves to help defeat the Union 


would keep most slave men and all slave 
women in bondage, which meant that the 
institution would survive, even if its 
numbers temporarily shrank. What mat- 
tered most to Bunting was that slavery 
“survive the war,’ which meant, “duty to 
ourselves, to the Negro, [and] to the civi- 
lization of the continent, demands of us 
the immediate arming of our slaves.”?! 
But to most troops, Bunting’s ratio- 
nale missed the point because it betrayed 
the reason why slavery and a Confederacy 
dedicated to its protection mattered in 
the first place. Clothing blacks in identi- 
cal uniforms and placing them in the 
army at the same rank as the white pri- 
vates who constituted most of the army 
literally erased the differences between 
white and black. “We would have to drill 
and fight side by side with the stinking 
things,” Private Grant Taylor exclaimed. 
“To think we have been fighting four 
years to prevent the slaves from being 
freed, now to turn round and” make sol- 
diers of them was “outrageous.” “The big 
bugs say things have changed, that we 
must bring the negroes in and make them 
fight or we will be made slaves of our- 


selves,” Taylor scoffed, but “if we are re- 


duced to that extremity ... stop the war 
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at once and let us come home for if 
we are to depend on the slaves for our 
freedom it is gone anyway.”*? Many 
of Taylor’s fellow Alabama enlisted 
men took black enlistment as license 
to go home whether the war had 
ended or not.” “If they are put in the 
army they will be on the same foot- 
ing with the white man,” wrote a 
North Carolinian to his mother. “I do 
not think I love my country well 
enough to fight with black soldiers.” 
Neither did most of his compatriots. 
“Tt is pointedly against the wills of 
nearly all the soldiers[.] they will not 
submit to such wrongs,” he promised. 
In order to “escape such wrongs,” en- 
Z listed men deserted his regiment “ev- 
J ery night.” To soldiers like these, 
black enlistment obliterated the clear 
distinction between black and white; 
| it announced the surrender of the war's 

purpose, which made the surrender of 

the army no more than a matter of time. 


Oe OE Si Fe 


_ “The Confederate States of 


American had fallen.” 

On April 3, 1865, just weeks after the 
passage of the Confederate black enlist- 
ment bill, Union troops entered Rich- 
mond, and African Americans were 
among the first to march through the 
streets of the Confederate capital. Private 
Charles Beman, a member of the (black) 
5th Massachusetts Cavalry, rode proudly 
through Richmond’s thoroughfares while 
“thousands of citizens, colored and white 
... cheered and cheered as we rode in 
| triumph,” and he knew that “the Confed- 
| erate States of American had fallen.”%° 
_ The following week, the Army of North- 

ern Virginia surrendered to the Army of 
the Potomac, and the conclusion of the 
war swiftly followed. Having helped to 
save the Union and regenerate the prom- 
| ises of the American Revolution, black 
Union soldiers now looked for inclusion 
within those promises. Surveying the 
changes that had taken place during the 
| war, one black artillerist concluded, “lib- 
erty is in reach of all men without respect 
to color.””” 

Whether such optimism was justi- 
fied remained to be seen. Without doubt, 
slavery was destroyed, the Union was 
| saved, and racial change seemed more 

possible than anyone had dreamed be- 


fore the war. Potential for continued 
progress certainly existed, but so did 
the possibility of regression and dis- 
appointment. In short, many paths 
were available to the United States 
at the conclusion of the Civil War, 
and while the route eventually fol- 
lowed proved uneasy and morally 
ambiguous, nobody in 1865 could 
know which road the nation would 
take. In the spring of 1865 the war 
was over, but the work of rebuilding 
the American nation—against the 
backdrop of a conflict that offered 
reason for hope, despair, and uncer- 
tainty—had only just begun. 
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WILLIAM L. SHEA 


“WHIPPED AND ROUTED” 


BLUNT STRIKES MARMADUKE AT CANE HILL 


Brigadier General James G. Blunt, seated center, and his staff in mid-1862. His chief of staff, 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Moonlight (here a captain), is the tall bearded officer standing behind Blunt. 
The tail, thin, beardless officer standing on the left is Major Verplanck Van Antwerp. 


A BAD YEAR For the Trans- 
Mississippi Confederacy. Major 
General Earl Van Dorn suffered a crush- 
ing defeat at Pea Ridge in March and de- 
cided to abandon Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. Without informing the War 
Department in Richmond of his inten- 
tions, Van Dorn led his battered army 
across the Mississippi River to Corinth. 
As soon as the governors of the affected 
states discovered what had happened 
they screamed bloody murder, and au- 
thorities hastily dispatched Major Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Hindman to straighten 
out the mess. When Hindman reached 


IGHTEEN SIXTY-TWO WAS | Little Rock in May he was shocked. “I 


found here almost nothing,” he com- 
plained. “Nearly everything of value was 
taken away by General Van Dorn.” 
Hindman was a man of iron will, ex- 
traordinary zeal, and exceptional ad- 
ministrative ability. During the summer 
he restored order, revived morale, and 
created an army from scratch. His re- 
markable accomplishments in the least 
populous and least developed part of 
the Confederacy seemed almost mi- 
raculous. Then he made a mistake.! 
The main body of the embryonic 
Trans-Mississippi Army was based at 
Fort Smith, a colorful frontier town in 
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western Arkansas only a stone’s throw 
from the Indian Territory. Hindman 
knew better than anyone else that his sol- 
diers, an uncomfortable mix of volun- 
teers and conscripts, were not yet fully 


_ trained or equipped, but he was eager to 


strike a blow. He believed that if he acted 
quickly he might be able to recover a por- 
tion of Missouri, for it was no secret that 
Union forces in that state had been re- 
duced in order to bolster operations in 
Tennessee and Mississippi. And so in 
early September Hindman marched out 
of the Arkansas Valley and over the Bos- 
ton Mountains at the head of about six 
thousand men. The Confederates en- 


thing was going according to ian: brit at at 
this critical juncture Hindman was called 
to Little Rock and his army entered 
southwest Missouri without him. 

The Union commander in Missouri, 
Brigadier General John M. Schofield, was 
surprised by the unexpected Confeder- 
ate incursion, but he responded with 
great energy and quickly cobbled to- 
gether a makeshift force called the Army 
of the Frontier. After several sharp en- 
gagements, most notably Newtonia, the 
Federals gained the upper hand and 
drove the Rebels back into northwest 
Arkansas. When Hindman finally re- 
sumed command, he recognized that his 
gamble had failed. He sparred with 
Schofield for a few weeks then in early 
November withdrew across the Boston 
Mountains. 

With Hindman out of reach in the 
Arkansas Valley, Schofield judged that 
the immediate threat to Missouri was 
over and returned to Springfield with 
two of his three divisions. With winter 
approaching another Confederate offen- 
sive atop the Ozark Plateau seemed un- 
likely, but just to be on the safe side 
Schofield directed Brigadier General 
James G. Blunt, commander of the 
army’s largest division, to remain in 
northwest Arkansas and keep a close 
watch on the Rebels.” 

Blunt was a short, stocky, amateur 
soldier from Kansas who often wore a 
business suit instead of a uniform. He 
drank too much and had other personal 
shortcomings, but he was a bold, reso- 
lute, and intrepid commander who liked 
nothing better than personally leading 
soldiers into battle. His lack of pretense 
and love of action made him immensely 
popular with his men. Blunt jumped at 
the chance to operate independently in 
hostile territory but he chafed at the de- 
fensive nature of his assignment, for he 
was one of the most aggressive officers 
in the Union army. Nonetheless, for the 
next few weeks he dutifully followed 
Schofield’s instructions to remain alert 
and avoid taking unnecessary risks. In 
mid-November Blunt’s command, popu- 
larly known as the Kansas Division be- 
cause it was composed largely of volun- 
teers from that state, was camped along 
Flint Creek a short distance north of 
present-day Siloam Springs in the north- 
west corner of Arkansas. 


: Few Valley, Hindman 


lessly to prepare his command for an- 
other round of offensive operations, but 
his efforts were hampered by a crippling 
shortage of food. The summer had been 
exceptionally dry and the fall harvest was 
the poorest in years. The scarcity of food 
around Fort Smith was compounded by 
low water in the Arkansas River, which 
made it difficult to bring in supplies from 
other parts of the Confederacy. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel George W. Guess of the 31st 
Texas Cavalry reported that his men were 
“without any bread or meal” and had 
been reduced to “panking corn in the 
ashes and eating it for breakfast.” Other 
Rebel regiments were in the same sad 
state. While his long-suffering men and 
animals scraped by on reduced rations, 
Hindman learned that a fertile agricul- 
tural region called Cane Hill had escaped 
the worst effects of the drought. Unfor- 
tunately for the Confederates, this land 
of plenty was located on the north side 
of the Boston Mountains, thirty-five 
rough and rocky miles from Fort Smith 
but only thirty miles from Blunt’s camp 
on Flint Creek.* 


Hindman resolved to gather the | 


bountiful harvest at Cane Hill before it 
fell into enemy hands. On November 9 
he ordered Brigadier General John S. 
Marmaduke to take the Trans- Mississippi 
Army’s cavalry division across the moun- 
tains and bring back all the food he could 
carry. Marmaduke was a tall, spare, an- 
gular Missourian and a solid if unspec- 
tacular cavalry officer. He also was one 
of the few men in Confederate service 
who could boast of both an Ivy League 
and a West Point education. Marma- 
duke’s Arkansas and Missouri troopers 
occupied Cane Hill for five days and filled 
a large commissary train with hundreds 
of pounds of smoked meat and thou- 
sands of bushels of flour, meal, and hay. 
They returned to the Arkansas Valley 
without incident and received a hero’s 
welcome from their famished comrades. 
Hindman was emboldened by Marma- 
duke’s success and Blunt’s inaction. A 
week later he directed Marmaduke to 
stage a repeat performance.* 

The sudden appearance of Marma- 
duke’s cavalry division on the north side 
of the Boston Mountains startled Blunt. 
He concluded, a bit too hastily as it 
turned out, that Hindman was making 
another attempt to reach Missouri. In ac- 


placed his six Sound oan in defen- 
sive positions along Flint Creek and 
waited impatiently for the Rebels to ar- 
rive. He announced his intentions in no 
uncertain terms: “I have no doubt they 
meditate an attack upon me in superior 
force, but I am prepared to meet them 
and shall not retreat one inch.” The ex- 
pected Confederate offensive failed to 
materialize, however, and Marmaduke 
mysteriously withdrew across the moun- 
tains a few days later. Blunt was furious 
with himself for adopting a defensive 
stance and allowing Marmaduke to get 
away. He vowed that the next time the 
Rebels made an appearance on his side 
of the mountains he would follow his in- 
stincts and attack at once. “General Blunt 
is determined to fight,” noted Major 
Albert C. Ellithorpe of the Ist Indian 
Home Guard, one of three Indian regi- 
ments in the Kansas Division. “It makes 


no difference what their force is.”> 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Major General Thomas C. Hindman 
(above) was a man of iron will, 
extraordinary zeal, and exceptional 
administrative ability. 


Blunt was still fuming a week later 
when Union scouts hurried into camp 
with word that Marmaduke had returned 
to Cane Hill. This time Blunt did not hesi- 
tate. “I determined to strike Marmaduke, 
and destroy him before re-enforcements 
arrived.” Schofield was ill, so Blunt dis- 
patched a courier to the telegraph station 
at Elkhorn Tavern with an urgent mes- 
sage for Major General Samuel R. Curtis, 
the overall Union commander west of the 
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in St. Louis of his decision to launch a 
preemptive attack. “I shall move on 


Marmaduke tomorrow morning, leaving 


my transportation at this point, with a 
small guard. Shall strike him [the] next 
morning, unless he runs. Hope to destroy 
him before he can be re-enforced by 
Hindman.” Curtis immediately notified 
Brigadier General Francis J. Herron, 
commanding the two Union divisions at 
Springfield, that “General Blunt is about 
to attack the enemy at Cane Hill.” He di- 
rected Herron to be prepared to support 
the Kansas Division “by a prompt move- 
ment west if necessary.” Herron replied 
that his command was ready to return to 
Arkansas at a moment's notice. The rapid 
exchange of messages among the Union 
commanders in Arkansas and Missouri 
demonstrated the critical importance of 
the telegraph line that linked Elkhorn 
Tavern, Springfield, and St. Louis. It was 
a small but telling example of the impact 
of emerging industrial technology on tra- 
ditional methods of warfare.® 

In the Trans-Mississippi, however, 
logistics rather than communications 
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and logistics atop the Ozark Plateau con- 
tinued to exhibit a distinctly pre-indus- 
trial character. Lieutenant Colonel Tho- 
mas Moonlight, Blunt’s chief of staff, 
acknowledged that, despite extensive for- 
aging in the drought-stricken country- 
side, the Kansas Division “had not quite 
become a self-sustaining institution.” 
Blunt delayed his strike at Marmaduke 
for twenty-four hours in order to insure 
the safe arrival of a train of two hundred 
wagons from his supply depot at Fort 
Scott, Kansas. The immense commissary 
train, two miles in length, rumbled into 
the Union camp at sunset on November 
26, much to everyone’s relief.” 

The next morning, Thanksgiving 
Day, five thousand Union soldiers and 
thirty guns left Flint Creek and headed 
south on the Line Road. (One thousand 
men remained behind under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General Frederick 
Salomon to guard the division and com- 
missary trains.) The four regiments of 
infantry and six regiments of cavalry were 
followed by a string of ambulances filled 
with ammunition. As was his custom, 


je of Wilson's Creek 
Aug 10, 1861 


Battle of Cane Hill + 
Nov 28, 1862 
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Blunt rode at the head of the column in 
a carriage accompanied by a small escort 
and preceded by a bevy of scouts. Because 
success depended on speed and surprise, 
each soldier carried only a blanket, three 
days’ rations, and forty rounds. The 
Federals made good time across the roll- 
ing landscape to Cincinnati, a distance of 
fifteen miles. Instead of continuing a few 
miles farther to the junction with Cin- 
cinnati Road, the usual route to Cane 
Hill, Blunt turned east on a primitive 
track that crossed the southern end of 
Wedington Mountain. “Road quite rough 
and country broken,” observed an Ohio 
artilleryman. After another five miles the 
Federals halted for the night on Moore’s 
Creek a short distance west of Rhea’s 
Mill.® 

Friday, November 28, was a crisp, 
clear, autumn morning. The Federals 
rolled out of their blankets and formed 
ranks minus the usual martial clamor. 
“Marched at six without drum or bugle,” 
noted Sergeant Sherman Bodwell of the 
11th Kansas in his diary. Moving with as 
much stealth and celerity as a nineteenth- 
century army could manage, the Kansas 
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Division reached Rhea’s Mill at sunrise 
and turned south on an “obscure and un- 
frequented” lane called Ridge Road. A 
short time later the Federals encountered 
the “ridge” that gives the road its name, 
but which is actually the northern escarp- 
ment of Cane Hill. Progress slowed to a 
crawl as men and animals struggled up 
the steep incline.” 

Cane Hill is not a hill at all but a 
broad, rolling plateau fronted by steep es- 
carpments to the east and north. Pioneer 
farmers were drawn to Cane Hill’s fertile 
soils, mild temperatures, and abundant 
precipitation, and by the time of the Civil 
War the plateau was carpeted with fields 
of wheat and corn. The only settlements 
of note were Boonsboro and Newburg, 
known today as Canehill and Clyde. Both 
towns were located in the valley of Jor- 
dan Creek, and the effect was that of an 
elongated village nearly a mile in length. 


eur, Little Rock 


Old State Ho: 


Union commander 
Brigadier General John M. Schofield 


Marmaduke’s headquarters was lo- 
cated at Kidd’s Mill, midway between 
Boonsboro and Newburg. Late on the 
afternoon of November 27 a courier gal- 
loped up with alarming news. A few 
hours earlier a Confederate patrol had 
spotted a column of Union cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery passing through Cin- 
cinnati. Marmaduke had been in com- 
mand of the Trans-Mississippi Army’s 


| cavalry division for little more than a 


month and was anxious to prove him- 
self in battle, but he had no illusions 


| about his ability to withstand a deter- 


mined Federal attack with only 1,800 
poorly armed cavalrymen and a half- 
dozen light artillery pieces. Moreover, he 
never lost sight of the fact that his expe- 
dition to Cane Hill was logistical in na- 
ture and that his primary responsibility 
was the safety of the irreplaceable com- 
missary train. Around midnight 
Marmaduke concluded that the only sen- 
sible course of action was to withdraw to 
the south side of the Boston Mountains. 

While the heavily laden wagons 
rumbled off to the south on Cove Creek 
Road, Marmaduke met with his officers 
to plan a delaying action. A day or two 
earlier he had received a pair of national 
flags from a group of “patriotic ladies” in 
Little Rock. In a moment of inspiration, 
he announced that he would award the 
banners to the regiment and company 
that most distinguished themselves in the 
coming fight. Having done what he could 
to provide his troopers with an incentive, 
Marmaduke turned to the critical mat- 
ter of arranging them on the battlefield. 
He placed his largest brigade, Colonel 
Joseph O. Shelby’s 1,200 Missourians, on 
Cincinnati Road immediately northwest 
of Boonsboro. Shelby’s right flank was 
anchored in the Boonsboro cemetery, 
which occupied a steep bluff overlook- 
ing the Jordan Valley; his left flank was 
located on rising ground about a half- 
mile to the west. Lieutenant Colonel B. 
Frank Gordon’s regiment was on the 
right, that of Colonel Beal G. Jeans in the 
center, and Colonel Gideon W. Thomp- 
son’s on the left. Major Benjamin Elliott's 
scout battalion took up an advanced po- 
sition, while William Quantrill’s notori- 
ous guerrilla company, recently arrived 
from Missouri, formed a reserve, 
(Quantrill was absent and the band was 


| led by William Gregg.) Artillery support 


was provided by Captain Joseph Bledsoe’s 
battery of two antique iron six-pound 


10 | 


smoothbores that had seen service in the 
Mexican War.'! 

Marmaduke and Shelby expected 
the Federals to arrive from the northwest 
on the well-traveled Cincinnati Road. 
Neither demonstrated much concern 
about Fayetteville Road, which ap- 
proaches Boonsboro from the northeast 
and runs through the Jordan Valley just 
below the cemetery. They left it un- 
guarded except for a handful of pickets. 
This proved to be a critical error, because 
the Federals marched from Rhea’s Mill 
to Cane Hill on Ridge Road, which joins 
Fayetteville Road about one mile north- 


| east of Boonsboro. When the head of the 


Union column reached the junction with 
Fayetteville Road a little before ten 
o'clock the next morning without being 
detected, Blunt mounted his horse and 
told Colonel William F. Cloud, com- 
mander of the Third Brigade and his fa- 
vorite subordinate, to push down the val- 
ley and drive in Marmaduke’s pickets. 
Cloud’s immediate command consisted 
only of Major James G. Fisk’s battalion 
of the 2nd Kansas Cavalry and two 
mountain howitzers of Lieutenant Elias 
S. Stover’s 2nd Kansas Battery. 

While Cloud advanced, Blunt re- 
mained near the junction with Captain 
John W. Rabb’s 2nd Indiana Battery. He 
intended to provide instructions to each 
regiment and battery as it arrived from 
Rhea’s Mill, but several minutes ticked by 
without any sign of the rest of the Kan- 
sas Division. The Federal commander 
began to fidget. Then came a crackle of 
gunfire as Cloud encountered Confeder- 
ate pickets. Blunt could wait no longer. 


_ He dispatched Major Verplanck Van 


Antwerp, a staff officer, to ride back up 
Ridge Road and hurry everyone for- 
ward, '? 

Shelby had trouble of his own. When 
his pickets on Fayetteville Road came 
scrambling back toward Boonsboro with 
the 2nd Kansas Cavalry in hot pursuit, 
he had not completed deploying his 
forces. “I must confess (though it may 
reflect somewhat upon myself) that the 
enemy, by his skillful management, fell 
upon me sooner than I would have de- 
sired,” he reported with unusual candor. 
To make matters worse, the enemy was 
approaching from an unexpected direc- 
tion—the northeast. Shelby saw that if 
the oncoming Federals seized the junc- 
tion of the Cincinnati and Fayetteville 
roads, a few hundred yards east of the 
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from the rest of Marmaduke’s command. 
This would leave Marmaduke with fewer 
than seven hundred men to protect the 
train on Cove Creek Road. Shelby needed 
time to move his Missourians, all of 
whom were on the high ground west of 
the Jordan Valley, into a more effective 
blocking position across Fayetteville 
Road. He rode into the cemetery on the 
far right of his line where Captain Bledsoe 
was manning one of his six-pound 
smoothbores amid a thicket of head- 
stones and funereal statuary. He in- 
structed Bledsoe to open fire and keep 
the enemy at bay as long as possible. It 
was ten o’clock.!? 


* 


FOUR HUNDRED YARDS north of the 
cemetery, Cloud saw the muzzle flash of 
Bledsoe’s gun and ducked as a shell ex- 
ploded overhead. He called on Stover to 
wheel his two twelve-pound mountain 
howitzers up the western slope of the 
valley and open fire. Major Fisk suffered 
a severe scalp wound from a shell frag- 
ment while placing the guns, but stayed 
at his post for an hour until finally or- 
dered to the rear. At the first crash of ar- 
tillery fire, Blunt sent Rabb’s 2nd Indi- 
ana Battery into the fray. Rabb hastened 
down the valley and unlimbered his four 
six-pound rifled guns and two six-pound 


* * 


smoothbores near Stover’s mountain 


howitzers. (“This battery had no supe- 
rior on either side in the Civil War,” de- 
clared Captain Samuel J. Crawford of the 
2nd Kansas Cavalry, “and Captain Rabb 
in action was all that could be desired.”) 
The Indiana artillerymen were at a dis- 
advantage firing uphill, but they blasted 
the cemetery with shell and case shot. The 
battalion of Kansas cavalrymen dis- 
mounted to support the artillerymen. 
Meanwhile, on the Confederate side, 
Bledsoe’s other six-pound smoothbore 
and a pair of two-inch mountain rifles 
from Captain John C. Shoup’s Arkansas 
Battery joined the fight, evening the odds 
slightly. Between ten and eleven o'clock 
the fighting north of Boonsboro was lim- 
ited to an exchange of artillery fire. The 
only known fatality occurred when a 
solid shot from one of Shoup’s mountain 
rifles killed a driver and two horses in 
Rabb’s battery. (The deadly projectile was 
“about the size and shape of an old-fash- 
ioned clock weight,” noted a curious Kan- 
sas gunner.)!4 


Van Antwerp suooweed wre ate Union 
column on Ridge Road had stalled. The 
next unit in the line of march behind 
Fisk’s battalion of the 2nd Kansas Cav- 
alry was the 1 1th Kansas, an infantry regi- 
ment. Sandwiched between mounted 
forces, Colonel Thomas Ewing had 
driven his regiment forward at a killing 
pace all morning. (“Men very tired and 
falling out fast,” a soldier scribbled in his 
diary.) After struggling up the northern 
escarpment of Cane Hill, he called a halt 
in a patch of woods one mile short of 
Fayetteville Road in order to rest his men 
and allow stragglers to catch up. Ewing 
was well-connected, hot-tempered, and 
used to having his way. He permitted his 
men to rest in the narrow road rather 
than move aside and allow the mounted 
forces farther back in the column to pro- 
ceed. When Lieutenant Colonel Owen A. 
Bassett, commanding the remaining two 
battalions of the 2nd Kansas Cavalry, 
asked Ewing to clear the road, Ewing re- 
fused. His intransigence brought the en- 
tire Federal column to a halt.!° 


as Bledsoe’s and Stover’s batteries fired 
the opening shots of the battle. “The 


Van Antwerp reached the scene just 


Brigadier General 
John S. Marmaduke (right) was a 
tall, spare, angular Missourian 
and a solid if unspectacular 
cavalry officer. 
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the column to the other,” said one Union 
soldier. Shouting over the cheers of the 
troops, Van Antwerp informed Bassett 
that the rest of the 2nd Kansas was 
needed urgently at the front. He also told 
Ewing in no uncertain terms to move his 
command out of the road and allow the 
cavalry and artillery to advance. Bassett 
did not wait for Ewing to respond but im- 
mediately led his troopers past the pros- 
trate infantrymen. “This was done at a 
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Army of the Frontier 
BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD 


First (Kansas) Division: 

Brigadier General James G. Blunt 
< First Brigade: Brigadier General 

Frederick Salomon 

9th Wisconsin Infantry; 6th Kansas Cavalry 
and Battery; 3rd Wisconsin Cavalry and Bat- 
tery; 2nd Indian Home Guard; 9th Kansas Cav- 
alry Battery; 25th Ohio Battery 


Second Brigade: 

Colonel William Weer 
10th Kansas Infantry; 13th Kansas Infantry; 
3rd Indian Home Guard; Ist Kansas Battery 


Third Brigade: 

Colonel William F. Cloud 
11th Kansas Infantry; 2nd Kansas Cavalry and 
Battery; Ist Indian Home Guard; 2nd Indiana 
Battery; Hopkins’ Kansas (Trophy) Battery 
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Trans-Mississippi Army 
MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS C. HINDMAN 


~ Fourth Division: Brigadier 
~ General John S$. Marmaduke 


- / Carroll's Brigade: 
~~ Colonel Charles A. Carroll 
Carroll’s (Johnson’s) Arkansas Cavalry; 
Monroe’s Arkansas Cavalry; Shoup’s 
Arkansas Battery 


oo ’ Shelby’s Brigade: 

ES Colonel Joseph O, Shelby 
Gordon’s Missouri Cavalry; Thompson’s 
Missouri Cavalry; Jeans’ Missouri Cav- 
alry; Elliott’s Missouri Cavalry Battalion; 
Bledsoe’s Missouri Battery; Quantrill’s 
(Gregg’s) Band (attached) 


« Unattached 
* MacDonald’s Missouri Cavalry 
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around them,” recalled a cavalryman. 
Urged on by Van Antwerp, the Kansans 
hurried toward the sound of the guns. 
They were followed by Major Ellithorpe’s 
Ist Indian Home Guard, composed of 
Creeks and Seminoles, and Captain 
Henry Hopkins’ Kansas Battery. (Every- 
one in the Kansas Division called 
Hopkins’ outfit the Trophy Battery be- 
cause it had been captured from the Con- 
federates at Old Fort Wayne a month ear- 
lier.) Bassett and Ellithorpe reached 
Fayetteville Road around eleven o'clock. 
There they encountered an immensely 
relieved Blunt, who waved them forward 
with shouts of encouragement. Smarting 
at having been upbraided by a staff of- 
ficer, Ewing ordered his men to drop their 
packs and follow the cavalry at the double 
quick. The soldiers of the 11th Kansas got 
to their feet and hurried toward Cane 
Hill. The rest of the division followed, 
officers and men in the trailing brigades 
doubtless wondering what was going on 
at the head of the column.!° 


Colonel William A. Phillips, 
commander of the 3rd Indian 
Home Guard of the Second Brigade. 


mmal 


tunity to land a telling blow during the 
opening phase of the fight. Had Blunt 
managed things better, he could have 
stormed into Boonsboro with several 
regiments of cavalry and driven a wedge 
between Shelby’s brigade and the rest of 
Marmaduke’s division. On the other side 
of the field, Marmaduke could have at- 


| tacked and overrun the Union artillery 


on Fayetteville Road had he realized that 
Shelby’s right flank was threatened by 
only a few hundred men. But the brief 
window of opportunity passed while the 
opposing commanders struggled with 
the fog and friction of combat. 
Marmaduke joined Shelby on Cin- 
cinnati Road during the hour-long artil- 
lery duel and watched the rapid buildup 
of Union forces in the Jordan Valley. Be- 
cause the Confederate commander did 
not submit a report on Cane Hill it is 
impossible to follow his movements with 
any certainty. Nevertheless, Shelby’s state- 
ment that “the general commanding was 
everywhere upon the field” and that “he 
saw as much, perhaps more than myself,” 


| indicates that Marmaduke took an active 


part in the battle. A little before noon 
Marmaduke directed Shelby to fall back. 
Shelby acted quickly to get his artillery 
out of the cemetery, which was fast be- 
coming a dangerous place. As soon as the 
guns had limbered up and rattled away, 
he directed the rest of his brigade to re- 
tire through Boonsboro in as orderly a 
fashion as possible.!’ 

As the Confederates withdrew, the 
Federals prepared to advance. Cloud 
placed the 1st Indian Home Guard on the 
left of Fisk’s battalion of the 2nd Kansas 
Cavalry. This extended the Union line to 
the high ground on the east side of Fay- 
etteville Road. Unable to find room in the 
narrow valley for the Trophy Battery, 
Cloud sent Captain Hopkins and his four 
artillery pieces around to the high ground 
on the west side of the road, opposite the 
center of Shelby’s Brigade on Cincinnati 
Road. He then dispatched the two re- 
maining battalions of the 2nd Kansas to 
support the battery and secure his right 
flank. When the 11th Kansas reached the 
scene a short time later, Cloud placed the 
regiment on the high ground in the gap 
between Rabb’s and Hopkins’ batteries. 
The infantrymen reached their assigned 
position just in time to see Shelby’s horse- 
men retire from their position along Cin- 
cinnati Road. “We got a glimpse of the 


At Cloud’s command the sound of 
drums and bugles rose above the din of 
artillery fire and the Third Brigade moved 
forward. Fifteen hundred cheering 
Federals swept across Cincinnati Road 
and poured down the Jordan Valley to- 
ward Boonsboro. A handful of Confed- 
erate stragglers attempted to make a 
stand behind a stout brick Methodist 
church in the middle of town but were 
quickly put to flight. The church and a 
number of commercial structures along 
Fayetteville Road were struck by Union 
artillery fire but few homes were dam- 
aged and there were no reports of civil- 
ian casualties. The most serious material 
loss occurred on the campus of Cane Hill 
College, a highly regarded Presbyterian 
institution for men, where two shells 
crashed into the main academic build- 
ing with unfortunate results. “One ex- 
ploded in the room in which was kept 
Mathematical, Astronomical, Philo- 
sophical, Geographical, etc. etc. instru- 
ments,” noted a Union soldier. “That one 
shell destroyed thousands of dollars 
worth of instruments.”!? 

Colonel Emmett MacDonald’s bat- 
talion-sized Missouri regiment was de- 
ployed in support of Shelby’s brigade just 
south of Boonsboro, but two hundred 
men could do nothing to stem the blue 
tide sweeping down the valley, so 
Marmaduke told MacDonald to follow 
Shelby to the rear. MacDonald’s depar- 
ture uncovered Colonel Charles A. 
Carroll’s Arkansas cavalry brigade, which 
was positioned near Kidd’s Mill. The bri- 
gade boasted a paper strength of 1,700 
troopers but on this day it consisted of 
fewer than four hundred men, half of 
whom were handicapped by broken- 
down and ill-shod horses. Carroll’s own 
regiment, led by Lieutenant Colonel 
James A. Johnston, occupied an impos- 
ing ridge east of Fayetteville Road; Colo- 
nel James C. Monroe’s regiment held 
lower ground west of the road near the 
mill. Two mountain howitzers com- 
manded by Lieutenant William M. 
Hughey, a section of Shoup’s Arkansas 
Battery, were located atop the ridge on 
Carroll's right.”° 

When the Rebel gunners opened 
fire, Cloud responded by ordering 
Hopkins’ battery into action. The Kan- 
sans had not had much time to learn their 
new trade as artillerymen but they rose 
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to the occasion. From the high ground 
west of Boonsboro they opened fire on 
Hughey’s position across the Jordan Val- 
ley. A well-directed stream of shell and 
case shot from Hopkins’ three six-pound 
smoothbores and one twelve-pound how- 
itzer exploded around the Confederate 
battery, and Hughey pulled back. On the 
way down the hill one of the rickety how- 
itzer carriages went to pieces, but the gun- 
ners fixed a sling around the 220-pound 
brass tube and carried it away. Nothing 
more could be accomplished and Marm- 
aduke directed Carroll to withdraw. The 
Arkansans fired a few “short and ineffec- 
tual” volleys from their shotguns then 
hurried to the rear. Carroll’s departure 
from the vicinity of Kidd’s Mill marked 
the end of the first phase of the battle of 
Cane Hill. As noon approached the op- 
posing forces moved toward the hamlet 
of Newburg a half-mile to the south.”! 
Fayetteville Road passes through 
Newburg and continues in a southwest- 
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erly direction to Hermannsburg, present- 
day Dutch Mills, on the Line Road. Van 
Buren Road branches off to the south at 
Newburg and eventually connects with 
Cove Creek Road. The Confederate com- 
missary train was making its way across 
the Boston Mountains on the latter route. 
Determined to keep the Federals as far 
away from the slow-moving wagons as 
possible, Marmaduke assembled his 
command in plain sight atop an impos- 
ing hill east of Newburg and practically 
invited Blunt to attack. Blunt rode to the 
front and examined the “commanding 
eminence” occupied by the Confederates. 
He described the hill, which rises about 
one hundred fifty feet above the sur- 
rounding terrain, as a “most admirable 
position for defense” and expected 
Marmaduke to make a stand. Conscious 
of having fumbled the opening attack on 
Shelby’s position, Blunt took pains to 
concentrate his division before launch- 
ing another assault. As Marmaduke 
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hoped, the Federals required the better 


part of an hour to regroup. Cloud’s Third 
Brigade was disorganized after passing 
through Boonsboro and struggling across 
the ravine cut by Jordan Creek west of 
Fayetteville Road. Colonel William 
Weer’s Second Brigade, which had de- 
ployed behind and to the left of the Third 
Brigade, was slow to come up because of 
equally difficult terrain on the east side 
of Jordan Valley. The First Brigade (mi- 
nus the detachment guarding the trains 
at Flint Creek) was still in column well 
to the rear on Fayetteville Road. It was 
no easy task getting everyone into posi- 
tion for what Blunt hoped would be a 
fight to the finish.” 

Around one o’clock Blunt directed 
Rabb to open fire on the Confederate-oc- 
cupied hill with his battery of six-pound 
guns. Before Rabb could act, Lieutenant 
Marcus D. Tenney’s Ist Kansas Battery, 
part of the Second Brigade, rolled up. 
Blunt told Tenney to unlimber his six ten- 
pound Parrott rifled guns near Rabb’s 
battery and join in the bombardment. 
Bledsoe and Shoup did their best to dis- 
rupt Federal preparations by banging 
away “with spirit” from atop the hill, but 
Confederate artillery fire proved ineffec- 
tual and Marmaduke concluded that it 
was time to go. Rabb and Tenney got off 
only a dozen rounds before the Rebels 
disappeared behind the brow of the hill 
and sped away to the south on Van Buren 
Road. Caught off guard by this unex- 
pected development, Blunt ordered ev- 
ery available regiment and battery to 
pursue without regard to military orga- 
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nization. Within minutes the narrow 
road was crowded with a surging mass 
of men, horses, and artillery vehicles.’ 

During the chaotic running fight 
that followed, the van of the Union col- 
umn skirmished with the rear of the 
Confederate column “without much 
damage occurring to either party,” ac- 
cording to Blunt. He was in a position 
to know, since he was so close to the ac- 
tion that he fired repeatedly at the Rebels 
with his Henry rifle. Whether Blunt hit 
anyone is not known, but some bullets 
found their mark in the melee. “All along 
the road, during the pursuit, were scat- 
tered dead and wounded men and horses 
marking spots that had been hotly con- 
tested,” observed an officer in the 11th 
Kansas.”4 

A mile south of Newburg Van Buren 
Road descends into the valley of Fly 
Creek, which separates the rolling plateau 
of Cane Hill from the rugged slopes of 
the Boston Mountains, and turns sharply 
to the east. The Confederates splashed 
across the steam and reached the base of 
Reed’s Mountain, an irregular mass of 
hard sandstone that rises four hundred 
feet above the surrounding terrain. It now 
was a little after two o'clock, and 
Marmaduke was becoming alarmed by 
Blunt’s tenacity. Unless the Confederates 
checked the relentless Federal pursuit— 
and checked it soon—they would be 
pressed against the rear of the train, with 
disastrous results. 
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Marmaduke decided to make a 
stand on Reed’s Mountain. He placed 
Shelby’s brigade and MacDonald’s regi- 
ment in the tree line along the base of 
the mountain, then thought better of it 
and moved them to a more defensible 
position on a densely forested bench 
about one-third of the way to the top. 
The main Confederate line straddled the 
road, with Shelby’s larger force on the left 
and MacDonald’s smaller command on 
the right. One of Bledsoe’s six-pound 
guns provided a measure of artillery sup- 
port. Carroll’s brigade and Shoup’s re- 
maining mountain howitzer formed a 
shorter second line across the road 
nearer the crest. Anxious Arkansas and 
Missouri soldiers gripped their weapons 
and waited for the enemy to come within 
range. The second phase of the battle of 


_ Cane Hill was about to begin.”° 


The helter-skelter pursuit from 
Newburg left the Kansas Division strung 
out and disorganized. The first Federals 
to arrive in front of Reed’s Mountain 
were Blunt, Cloud, Bassett’s battalion of 
the 2nd Kansas Cavalry, and Colonel 
William A. Phillips’ 3rd Indian Home 


Guard of the Second Brigade, a total of | 


fewer than a thousand men. A quick sur- 
vey of the daunting terrain and brushy 
woods convinced Blunt that “the moun- 
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tain could be taken in no other way ex- 
cept by storm.” He directed Cloud to 
form a line of battle and attack at once. 
Blunt was anxious to avoid a repeat of 
the Newburg fiasco. If he could not dis- 
lodge the Confederates with the troops 
at hand, he could at least fix them in place 
until reinforcements arrived. The precipi- 
tous slope below the bench is cut by ra- 
vines except on the narrow northwest 
face of the mountain where Van Buren 
Road is located. Phillips’ Cherokees dis- 
mounted and formed a heavy skirmish 
line across the road opposite the center 


| and right of Shelby’s brigade. Many of the 


Indians were Confederate veterans of Pea 
Ridge who had changed sides in recent 
months. When Phillips gave the order to 
advance, they surged up the slope 
whooping and yelling. An officer de- 
scribed the scene: “Phillip’s Indians, gal- 
lantly led on by that excellent officer, ad- 


| vanced from tree to tree, pouring an 


incessant and galling fire into the foe, and 


_ he finally gave back step by step, up the 


steep and rocky mountain slope.” The 
2nd Kansas moved up the hill on foot on 
the left of the Cherokees against 
MacDonald’s regiment.”° 

Shortly after the advance began, the 
11th Kansas unexpectedly appeared, hav- 


_ ing jogged all the way from Newburg at 


the double quick. A third of the infan- 
trymen had fallen out from exhaustion 
but the remainder somehow found the 
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to form on the right of the 3rd 
Indian and join in the attack against 
Shelby’s left. The terrain was difficult but 
the Kansans made steady progress. Ewing 
reported that his men engaged in “an ir- 
regular musketry fight with the enemy, 
who slowly retreated along the hillsides 
and ravines on both sides of the road.” 
The view from the ranks was somewhat 
different. Sergeant Bodwell noted in his 
diary that the winded infantrymen plod- 
ded up the rocky, wooded incline “in 
close skirmishing order and much con- 
fusion” and traded shots with a largely 
unseen enemy. Whatever the precise cir- 
cumstances of the Federal advance up 
Reed’s Mountain, it was no cakewalk. “We 
went fighting all the way,” stated Colonel 
Moonlight, “for be it said to the credit of 
the enemy that he contended for every 
foot of soil.”?7 

The 11th Kansas was equipped with 
antique .72 caliber Prussian muskets so 
cumbersome the soldiers referred to 
them as “light artillery,” but the Federals 
also enjoyed an advantage in real artil- 
lery. Shortly after the attack began, shells 
began to crash into the Rebel lines on 
Reed’s Mountain from fourteen guns 
and howitzers deployed on both sides of 
Fly Creek. The artillery consisted of 
Rabb’s and Tenney’s batteries, and the 
guns of Lieutenant Henry H. Opdyke’s 
9th Kansas Cavalry, another component 
of the First Brigade that somehow 
pushed its way to the front through the 
crush of men and animals on Van Buren 
Road. A different kind of artillery sup- 
port came from four mountain howit- 
zers that advanced up Van Buren Road 
directly behind the 3rd Indian. One pair 
belonged to Stover’s battery, the other to 
Lieutenant Brainerd D. Benedict’s 6th 
Kansas Cavalry Battery, also of the First 
Brigade. Whenever the Cherokees en- 
countered stiff resistance, the Kansans 
manhandled their stubby “bullpups” to 
the front and blasted the defenders with 
canister.”* 

Confederate resistance gradually 
weakened under this relentless hammer- 
ing. Bledsoe’s lone six-pound gun ex- 
pended its remaining rounds and with- 
drew from the fight. A short time later 
Shoup’s remaining howitzer was, in 
Carroll’s words, “dismantled by the 
enemy’s artillery, the carriage being bro- 
ken to pieces by their heavy shot.” Lieu- 
tenant Hughey and his gunners freed the 


j 
a 


Lieutenant Elias S. Stover of the 
2nd Kansas Battery 


tube, slung it between two horses, and 
hauled it away. Ammunition for carbines 
and shotguns gave out as well. An hour 
after the fight began the advancing Union 
line threatened to envelope both flanks 
of the more compact Confederate forma- 
tion. Marmaduke directed Shelby and 
MacDonald to fall back and reform be- 


hind Carroll. The slope above the bench | 
| was less steep and the pace of the Federal 


advance increased. Thirty minutes later 
it was Carroll’s turn to fall back. By four 
o'clock Marmaduke concluded that 
nothing more could be done and he 
abandoned the unequal contest. After 
making a stand for the better part of two 
hours, the Rebels mounted up and re- 
sumed their withdrawal on Van Buren 
Road. Minutes later a ragged line of 
Cherokees and Kansans reached the crest 
of Reed’s Mountain and broke out the 
Stars and Stripes for the benefit of their 
comrades in the valley below. Thus ended 
the second and most intense phase of the 
battle.2? 

“The resistance of the Rebels was 
stubborn and determined,” Blunt re- 
ported. “The storm of lead and iron hail 
that came down the side of the moun- 


tain, both from their small arms and ar- | 


tillery, was terrific; yet most of it went 
over our heads without doing us much 
damage.” Thick woods, dispersed forma- 
tions, and poor visibility also helped to 
keep casualties low at Reed’s Mountain. 
Muzzle blasts and shell explosions set the 
underbrush afire and shrouded the up- 
per part of the mountain in smoke. 
Thirty minutes after the fight began sol- 
diers on both sides were reduced to fir- 
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Colonel Thomas Ewing of the 
11th Kansas Infantry 


ing at muzzle flashes in the haze. As al- 
ways in the random chaos of battle, a 
number of men experienced close calls. 
“One man hada button shot off his coat,” 
related Captain Ross of the 11th Kansas. 
“Another was struck in the breast by a 
spent ball. Dan Horne, who is Sergeant 
Major of the regiment was struck in the 
forehead by a spent ball. A cannon ball 
struck a tree right over my head, and a 
passing ball scorched my face.”*° 

Blunt reached the smoky crest of 
Reed’s Mountain determined to keep af- 
ter the retiring Confederates, but he dis- 
covered that the troopers of the 3rd In- 
dian and 2nd Kansas Cavalry had left 
their horses below, and the infantrymen 
of the 11th Kansas could barely totter 
forward. He was about to send a courier 
down the mountain for additional troops 
when a column of cavalry emerged from 
the haze and clattered to a halt. The 
horsemen belonged to Colonel William 
R. Judson’s 6th Kansas Cavalry, another 
component of the First Brigade. Blunt 
prized initiative in his subordinates. He 
welcomed Judson to the fight with a 
hearty greeting and resumed the pursuit 
of the Rebels.*! 

The third and final phase of the 
battle was fought almost entirely on the 
Union side by the 6th Kansas supported 
by Stover’s and Benedict’s mountain 
howitzer batteries. The 2nd Kansas, 
which had been in the fight from the very 
beginning, ran out of ammunition and 
abandoned the chase. The 3rd Indian and 
11th Kansas attempted to keep up on 
foot, struggling through the woods on 
either side of Van Buren Road, but soon 
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Colonel William R. Judson of the 
6th Kansas Cavalry 


were left behind. Other regiments and 
batteries crowded forward on the narrow 
road, but a frustrated officer recalled that 
the sound of battle “was always just 
ahead, far enough, however, to prevent 
our participating.” Blunt was in his ele- 
ment. He seemed not to notice—or 
care—that he was pursuing Marmaduke 
with little more than a single regiment. 
“All this time Blunt was at the very head 


of our column, urging on the men, di- | 


recting their movements, and occasion- 
ally ‘taking a crack’ himself,’ remarked an 
officer in the 6th Kansas.” 

It now was late afternoon on a win- 
ter day, and daylight was fading fast. The 
east slope of Reed’s Mountain already was 
in shadow. The Confederates only had to 
keep the Federals at bay for another hour 
and darkness would terminate the fight- 
ing. Marmaduke directed his subordi- 
nates to delay the oncoming Union force 
by deploying successive lines of horsemen 
across Van Buren Road with orders to fire 
a few rounds and then retire behind the 
next line. “In this way we fought them 
over the mountains,” reported Mac- 
Donald, “fighting at one point, falling 
back, forming, and fighting again.” It was 
a continuation on a smaller scale of the 
same tactics the Confederates had em- 
ployed with varying degrees of success at 
Boonsboro and Reed’s Mountain, and it 
succeeded in slowing if not halting the 
Federals.** 

Each of the half-dozen firefights on 
Van Buren Road lasted only a few min- 
utes, but that was time enough for some 
bullets and buckshot to hit home. A 


Union officer reported that “the road was | 
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Lieutenant Colonel Lewis R. Jewell 
of the 6th Kansas Cavalry 


marked with blood and men and horses 
laying dead and wounded from both 
sides.” Shortly before five o'clock the 
rearmost Confederate formation, Car- 
roll’s brigade, reached John Morrow’s 
| house where Van Buren Road joins Cove 
Creek Road. The Arkansans made a brief 
stand in Morrow’s front yard then 
turned south on Cove Creek Road and 
hurried after the rest of Marmaduke’s 
division. South of the junction Cove 
| Creek Road descends into a narrow val- 
ley that winds through the Boston 
Mountains. The head of the Union col- 
umn reached the junction a few mo- 
ments later and Blunt halted to assess the 
situation. “It was now near sundown, 
and darkness must soon put an end to 
the pursuit,” he later explained. “Down 
the valley, in front of us, the ground ap- 
peared adapted to the use of cavalry to 
good advantage, and I determined to 
make an effort to capture their artillery, 
of which they had six pieces.” Had Blunt 
been aware of the true state of the rattle- 
trap Confederate artillery train, he might 
not have bothered.** 

Blunt and Judson galloped after the 
Confederates at the head of a single bat- 
talion of the 6th Kansas Cavalry, a force 
of about two hundred fifty men led by 
Lieutenant Colonel Lewis R. Jewell. The 
Kansans quickly closed the distance and 
“dashed on to the rear of Carroll’s Bri- 
gade, cutting and shooting them down 
with sabers, carbines, and revolvers.” 
Blunt was in the thick of the action and 
reportedly shot a Confederate soldier 
with his pistol at point-blank range. The 
mass of slashing and shooting horsemen 


ness. The rear of the 
fell into disorder and Sergeant Wiley 
Britton recalled that “the road was almost 
choked with the fleeing foe then in the 
utmost confusion.” Blunt appeared to be 
on the verge of capturing not only the 
Rebel artillery but a good portion of the 
rear guard as well.*> 

Marmaduke and Shelby had ridden 
ahead in the mistaken belief that the fight 
was effectively over, but Carroll realized 


| that the Federals were “pushing the rear 


with great energy” and had to be stopped. 
Two miles south of Morrow’s house the 
narrow valley broadens into a cove or 
hollow. Here Carroll placed Johnson’s 
Arkansas regiment and part of 
Thompson’s Missouri regiment—about 
four hundred men—on a brush-covered 
bench overlooking the east side of the 
road, and directed them to fire into the 
flank of the pursuing Union column. He 
then deployed eighty-five men from 
Monroe’s Arkansas regiment across the 
road a short distance to the south where 
the cove ends and the narrow valley re- 
sumes.*° 

In the deepening twilight the belea- 
guered Confederate rear guard and the 
pursuing Federal vanguard entered the 
cove. When the speeding horsemen 
passed in front of the bench, Johnson’s 
Arkansans loosed a blast of buckshot that 
filled the road with a tangle of fallen men 
and horses, At least two Confederates and 
six Federals went down, including Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Jewell, who suffered a 
grievous hip injury. Blunt continued to 
lead a charmed life. A soldier was struck 
by his side and a buckshot passed through 
the crown of his hat but he escaped in- 
jury.*” 

The psychological impact of the un- 
expected volley was terrific. Blunt ac- 
knowledged that the Confederates 
“opened upon us a most destructive fire, 
which, for the moment, caused my men 
to recoil and give back, in spite of my own 
efforts and those of other officers to rally 
them.” Stunned Union cavalrymen broke 
off the pursuit and fell back to the north 
end of the cove, about three hundred 
yards from the ambush site. With the 
Federals in temporary disarray, Carroll 
acted swiftly to get his men to safety. He 
directed Monroe to make a brief dem- 
onstration while Johnson’s and 
Thompson’s regiments withdrew from 


| their exposed position on the bench. Two 
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noticed a high-ranking Union officer ly- 
ing on the ground directly in front of the 
short Confederate line. They hurried for- 
ward and dragged Jewell “from the 
middle of the road to a fence corner, 
where he might not be trodden in a 
charge of cavalry.” With the road clear, 
Monroe and his eighty-five Arkansans 
“raised a wild yell” and advanced part- 
way up the cove toward the Kansans.** 

While all of this was taking place, 
Cloud entered the cove with assorted 
fragments of the Kansas Division: 
Stover’s and Benedict’s batteries, a sec- 
tion of Rabb’s battery, a battalion of the 
3rd Indian, and, incredibly, a portion of 
the 11th Kansas. Blunt deployed the ar- 
tillery across the road and prepared to 
shred Monroe’s approaching horsemen 
with canister, but at the last moment one 
of Carroll’s staff officers appeared be- 
tween the lines waving a flag of truce. He 
proposed that both sides remove their 
wounded before resuming hostilities. 
Blunt reluctantly agreed even though he 
suspected that the real purpose of the 
truce (which he later termed a “cowardly 
trick”) was to use up the last few min- 
utes of twilight. He was right. By the time 
the wounded were recovered it was six 
o'clock, the Confederates were gone, and 
it was too dark to continue the pursuit. 
The battle of Cane Hill was over.*? 

An aside: Shelby’s official report 
(which was actually written bya Missouri 
journalist named John N. Edwards) con- 
tains such a wildly inaccurate account of 
the final action on Cove Creek Road that 
it must be addressed here. Shelby (that 
is, Edwards) not only failed to mention 
Carroll or Carroll’s brigade, he actually 
substituted his own Missouri regiments 
for Carroll’s Arkansas regiments. To dis- 
tort matters even more, Edwards added 
fictional encounters between Shelby and 
Jewell and Shelby and Blunt in his oft- 
quoted but hopelessly unreliable postwar 
“history” of Shelby’s brigade, which is 
actually a highly romanticized historical 
novel. In a note to Curtis on November 
29 Blunt stated incorrectly that 
Marmaduke sent “Colonels Shelby and 
Emmett MacDonald with a flag of truce,” 
but in his more detailed and more accu- 
rate official report of December 3 he 
merely noted that “an officer from Gen- 
eral Marmaduke came galloping up with 
a white flag.” Substitute Carroll for 


men- 
tion Shelby, for the simple reason that he 
was not there.” 

Clashes between mounted forces in 
the Civil War generally produced few ca- 
sualties, and the eight-hour running fight 
at Cane Hill was no exception. Blunt re- 
ported forty-five Union casualties: eight 
killed, thirty-six wounded, and one cap- 
tured. Among the dead was Jewell, who 
expired on November 30. His loss was 
keenly felt in the ranks of the 6th Kansas. 
“He was brave, perhaps to recklessness,” 
declared a fellow Kansan. “The men speak 
highly of his courage. So falls another 
brave officer in defense of the old flag.” 
Confederate losses are less certain, but a 
total of ten killed and seventy wounded 
or missing seems plausible. Given the 
duration of the fight and the number of 
troops involved, the butcher’s bill at Cane 


Hill was remarkably low. “A good deal of | 
ammunition used without effect,” ob- 


served a Union surgeon, probably with a 
sigh of relief.*! 


* * * 


AS DARKNESS FELL on November 28, 
the weary Confederates plodded down 
Cove Creek Road and bivouacked at Lee 
Creek on the south side of the Boston 
Mountains. Marmaduke informed 
Hindman of the day’s events. Every sen- 
tence of the hastily scribbled note re- 
vealed the author’s fatigue and anxiety. 
“I disputed desperately every inch of 
ground. ... It has been a hard days work. 
I think the federal loss is much heavier 
than mine. I don’t know mine. . . . The 
Federals may come on to me tonight. I 
have no ammunition for Artillery and 
small arms.” But when the sun rose the 
next morning there was no sign of Union 
activity, and the commissary train set out 
for the Arkansas Valley. A rested but still 
agitated Marmaduke penned a second 
message to Hindman, this one far more 
defiant in tone. “I am bent upon bagging 
Blunt. I hope to God I may have the plea- 
sure of pursuing him once. I'll finish him. 
The rascal was in the last charge against 
me. | think it cursed him; at least the 
pursuit stopped. . . . Blunt’s loss is cer- 
tainly greater than mine and he ought to 
feel ashamed of himself that he did not 
do more; in fact use me up. For ten miles 
I had no artillery and fought him every 
hundred yards with small arms (shot- 
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Colonel Joseph 0. Shelby: 
“! must confess...that the 
enemy...fell upon me sooner 
than | would have desired.” 


guns); he using his artillery and long- 
range guns on me.”? 

Marmaduke was understandably 
upset at having been run out of Cane Hill 
in such an unceremonious fashion, but 
he and his subordinates, including both 


the celebrated Shelby and the unheralded 


_ Carroll, had performed well in a fluid and 


dangerous situation. The outnumbered 
and outgunned Confederates staved off 
repeated attacks and thereby saved the 
commissary train from capture or de- 
struction. From the Confederate perspec- 
tive, Cane Hill was a setback, not a de- 
feat. 

The Federals naturally saw things 
differently. The November 28 entry in the 
headquarters journal of the Kansas 
Division’s Second Brigade summarized 
Cane Hill in four words: “An easily gained 
victory.’ Blunt expressed himself in more 
colorful and combative terms. In his 
trademark style he informed Curtis that 
he had “whipped and _ routed” 
Marmaduke and sent him flying across 
the mountains. He wrote an even more 
exuberant message to Schofield, saying 
that he had attacked Marmaduke and 
“thrashed him out of his boots and 
britches and fought him for ten miles 
over the Boston Mountains in his retreat 
until night closed the conflict.” 

Blunt had reason to crow. He had 
done reasonably well despite an unset- 


Major General Samuel R. Curtis, 
the overall Union commander 
west of the Mississippi River. 


tling tendency to forget his proper place 
once the shooting started, and some of 
his subordinates had done even better. 
Several Union officers—Cloud foremost 
among them—demonstrated pluck and 
initiative. And though the Kansas Divi- 
sion fell into disorder during the chaotic 
pursuit, five of the ten Union regiments 
and six of the eight batteries managed to 
get into the fight in some fashion. Cap- 
tain Crawford of the 2nd Kansas Cavalry, 
no admirer of Blunt, observed tartly that 
the battle “began awkwardly, was fought 
and won gallantly, and ended unfortu- 
nately,” but others were more generous 
toward their leaders. Gurden E. Beates, 
also of the 2nd Kansas, voiced a common 
sentiment when he declared that “Old 
Blunt is a trump all the time. Wherever 
the fight raged the thickest there you 
would see Blunt, Cloud, the lamented 
Jewell, and the gallant Crawford cheer- 
ing on the troops.” A trooper in the 6th 


in the thickest of the fray, and headed the 
last charge on the enemy in person. He is 
a gallant soldier.” In the afterglow of vic- 
tory, few questioned whether a division 
commander should be leading cavalry 
charges, pistol in hand.*4 

During the night of November 28 
the weary Federals dragged themselves 
back over Reed’s Mountain toward Cane 


' Hill. Ravenous soldiers ransacked the 


farmsteads along Fly Creek for anything 
edible. “The men made the pigs, chick- 
ens and sheep fly, which seemed cruel, 
but they must have something to eat, and 
there is but little danger of them starv- 
ing where there is anything getatable,” 
reported a Union officer. Most of the 
mounted regiments found their way to 


| the Jordan Valley in the darkness, but the 


infantrymen of the 11th Kansas biv- 
ouacked alongside Van Buren Road. The 
men were without packs and blankets, 
and covered themselves with leaves to 
ward off the chill. They had covered 
thirty-eight miles since dawn, much of it 
at the double quick, and were numb with 


fatigue. “It has indeed beena trying time, | 


although more upon our legs than upon 
our courage,” Captain Ross told his wife. 
He added, perhaps unnecessarily, that he 
and his weary men “were very glad to lie 
down and sleep without supper, tents, or 
blankets.” Ross’ company began the day 
with seventy officers and men; only 
twenty-nine were still on their feet at the 


“to enjoy the 


close. The regiment as a whole probably | 


suffered similar attrition. Ross was barely 
able to stay with his company during the 
ordeal. “It seemed at times as though I 
could not get one foot before the other, 
but I was determined not to fall behind 
my company till I dropped down dead, 
and now I feel very proud of having made 
the extraordinary effort I did to keep up.” 
As well he might. The performance of the 
11th Kansas at Cane Hill was without 
parallel in the Civil War.” 

Blunt elected to make Cane Hill his 
new base of operations, perhaps as a way 
of demonstrating his disdain for the van- 
quished. The Second and Third Brigades 
settled into camps around Boonsboro 
and Newburg while the First Brigade 
marched back to Rhea’s Mill to establish 
a secure depot for the trains. The Con- 
federates had sabotaged Kidd’s Mill be- 
fore departing, but the Federals quickly 
got the steam-powered facility up and 
running. Now it was the Federals’ turn 


and orchards and gawk at the panoramas 
of the Boston Mountains. Sooner or later 
everyone made their way to the local 
metropolis, Boonsboro, to see the sights. 
“This town is in a very romantic local- 
ity,” wrote Captain Ross. “The hills on 
both sides are very high and some of 
them are occupied by very fine resi- 


| dences, for this country.” He went on to 


say that “society appears to be quite re- 
fined and intelligent, only the women 
pick their teeth and smoke and spit like 
old tobacco chewers.” Ross hastened to 
add that he saw “a number of them at the 
hospital carrying in delicacies to the 
wounded men.”*° 

The Federal occupation of Boons- 
boro began with an outburst of looting 
and vandalism that caused more damage 
than the battle. Blunt was incensed at the 


| misbehavior of his troops. “I am deter- 


mined to suppress such disgraceful con- 
duct,” he raged. “There is an excuse for 
men taking what they need to eat, upon 
certain occasions, but the cowardly and 


_ wanton destruction of household prop- 


erty cannot be tolerated.” He ordered of- 
ficers to make a “thorough search” for 


| pilfered goods. Suspicion immediately 


fell on the soldiers of the First Brigade, 
most of whom had remained in 
Boonsboro and Newburg while the rest 
of the division pursued the Rebels to 
Cove Creek Road. A cursory inspection 
of the 9th Wisconsin produced only one 
shawl, two quilts, and a “lined colored 


| woolen shirt,” but troopers of the 3rd 


Wisconsin Cavalry were found to be in 
possession of six scholarly books, a flute, 
and a three-foot-long brass telescope, all 
obviously purloined from Cane Hill Col- 
lege. The most eclectic collection of sto- 
len goods was given up by the equally 
eclectic mix of Cherokees, Delawares, 
Kickapoos, Osages, Senecas, and 
Shawnees who comprised the 2nd Indian 
Home Guard. They surrendered twenty- 
six wool hats, five straw hats, four books, 
and something described as an “electri- 
cal toy.”4” 

Cane Hill Female Seminary in 
nearby Newburg escaped the worst of the 
vandalism. A Union soldier described the 
college as “a good frame building with a 
good private library apparently belong- 
ing to the late Principal Reverend New- 
ton Givens of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church.” The cloistered atmosphere 
of the library—the collection still largely 
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tered by a shell ee neatly laid out 
on the floor. Other Rebel fatalities were 
scattered up and down the Jordan Valley 
and along the Van Buren and Cove Creek 
roads. On November 30 a Confederate 
burial party arrived from Lee Creek and 
disposed of the corpses.*® 

Not all of the Federals spent their 
post-battle hours ransacking libraries. An 
enterprising group of former newspaper- 
men in the 11th Kansas commandeered 
a printing press in Boonsboro and set up 
a short-lived publication called the Buck 
and Ball. The unusual name referred to 
the ammunition fired by the regiment’s 
large-bore Prussian muskets. (In case 
anyone failed to understand the refer- 
ence, the masthead also bore the motto: 
“Calibre 72, gives the rebels h—l.”) The 
paper proved to be a popular diversion 
for the Federals, who were delighted by 
the novelty of having their own publica- 
tion. Blunt encouraged Captain Ross, the 
self-appointed editor, to produce addi- 
tional issues, but Schofield later quashed 
the idea.” 

Ross took a few minutes out from 
setting type to explain to his wife Fannie 
what had been accomplished at Cane 
Hill. “Of one thing I am very glad,” he 
wrote, “that the infamous Quantril, who 
has made so much trouble on the border 
of Kansas, is here fighting us, and of 
course not in Kansas. We drove him with 
the rebel army over the Boston Moun- 
tains .. . so that he will not trouble Kan- 
sas any more very soon.” (It was 
Quantrill’s band, minus Quantrill, that 
fell back into the Arkansas Valley with 
Marmaduke’s command, but the effect 
was the same.) Ross thought it likely that 
Cane Hill marked the end of the cam- 
paign. The days were getting shorter and 
the temperature was dropping. “This part 
of Arkansas seems to be thoroughly sub- 
dued,” he added. “I hardly think we shall 
have another battle.”*° 

Blunt felt the same way, and not just 
because of the approach of winter. He 
had broken up a large-scale foraging ex- 
pedition, a matter of no small impor- 
tance given the precarious state of 
Hindman’s logistics, but he believed, in- 
correctly, that he had nipped a Confed- 
erate offensive in the bud. He advised 
Curtis, for example, that “it is evident 
they intended making a desperate effort 
to force their way north.” The ease of his 


pty sh and 
that there: was little to fear from the 
Rebels in the immediate future. “The en- 
emy are badly whipped, and will prob- 
ably not venture north of the Boston 
Mountains again this winter,” he con- 
cluded.*! 

Blunt could not have been more 
wrong. The lunge from Flint Creek to 
Cane Hill carried the Federals thirty miles 
deeper into the Confederacy. The Kan- 
sas Division was more than one hundred 
miles south of Herron’s supporting force 
at Springfield, but only thirty-five miles 
north of Hindman’s army in the Arkan- 
sas Valley. Brooding over his rough treat- 
ment at Cane Hill, Marmaduke was the 
first to realize that Hindman had been 
presented with an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to reverse the course of the war in 


ical Society, Topeka 


Kansas State F 


Brigadier General James G. Blunt 
thrashed Marmaduke “out of his 
boots and britches.” 


the Trans-Mississippi. If the Confeder- 
ates acted quickly they could overwhelm 
the isolated Kansas Division, gain pos- 
session of Cane Hill’s seemingly inex- 
haustible bounty, and press on to the 
banks of the Missouri River. Marmaduke 
urged Hindman to move against Blunt 
at once. “I am fully convinced that no 


force is sufficiently near to give him sup- | 
port in case you attack him.” Warming | 


to his subject, he even suggested what 
roads Hindman should use to cross the 
mountains and how he should deploy 
his forces in order to cut off and crush 
the Kansas Division. “The dash of this 
move will astound and stun the 
Federals,” he concluded. Hindman 
needed little convincing. Energized by 
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Trans-Mississippi Army in motion.” 

Cane Hill has never attracted 
much attention from historians, but 
the spectacular twelve-mile running 
battle was the essential prelude to a far 
more significant contest of arms that 
determined the fate of Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and the Indian Territory. Nine 
days after the guns fell silent in Cove 
Creek Valley, they erupted on the fields 
of Prairie Grove. 


WILLIAM L. SHEA is professor of his- 
tory at the University of Arkansas at 
Monticello and co-author of Pea Ridge: 
Civil War Campaign in the West. He is 
hard at work on a history of the Prairie 
Grove Campaign. 
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A Quaker 
Family At War 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 1863 promised 
to be a spectacular day for Private 
Clayton Marshall. On the holiday hon- 
oring the United States’ eighty-seventh 
year of independence from England, a 
secessionist army under Robert E. Lee 
scurried in full retreat from Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, while Union general 
Ulysses S. Grant strode as conqueror into 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Safe from the carnage in East and 
West, Clayton and the men of Company 
H, 39th Iowa Infantry, enjoyed the sweet 
days of summer while on garrison duty 
at Corinth, Mississippi. Certainly, guer- 
rilla bands staged occasional raids, and 
Colonel P.D. Roddey’s 4th Alabama Cav- 
alry poked and prodded the Yankees in 
the area, but rarely did anything to dis- 
turb the morning song of the mocking- 
bird or the evening symphony of the 
cricket. 

“(T]heir has been Some Guerrilla 
thieves around here trying to steal the 
horses[.] One of the boys got a shot at 
one before dark the first knight{,] but we 
havent Seen any Sign of any More[.] they 
come pretty near taking in Some of the 
union men the day before we came out 
here,” Clayton wrote home a month ear- 
lier. “I guess they have concluded they 
better Stay away from here for we will 
Shoot{.]”! 

Rampant diarrhea—or the “Evacu- 
ation of Corinth,” as Major General 
Henry W. Halleck had mockingly called 
it—posed a greater threat here than rebel 
minie balls. 

At 8:00 a.m. on this warm and sul- 
try Saturday, Lieutenant Colonel James 
Redfield, acting commander of the 39th 
Iowa, brought the entire regiment to the 
picket camp three miles outside Corinth, 
where Company H guarded a corral of 
some five hundred broken-down cavalry 


Peter Sleeth 


horses and teamsters’ mules. Accompa- 
nying the 39th Iowa was a Missouri ar- 
tillery battery. Whiskey, cannon fire, and 
rifle salutes would make for a grand day. 
Maybe some of the country women that 
sometimes came to sell eggs and butter 
would visit. 

Yet Independence Day was to spell 
disaster—and not just for Clayton and 
his comrades. 

For the Marshall family, this day 
marked the beginning of the blackest 
year of the Civil War. As an eighth-gen- 
eration Quaker family, it seems unthink- 
able that the Marshall men joined in a 
war at all. Yet Clayton, two brothers, and 
two uncles had all enlisted—in three dif- 
ferent regiments. They were part of an 
unsung army of Quakers that plunged 
into a conflict eschewed by their church.” 
Some Quakers did not return to the fold 
after the war, others had separated from 
their religion shortly before the conflict, 
while still others quietly slipped back 
into the unadorned lifestyle of the Soci- 
ety of Friends after laying down their 
arms. During the Civil War the soldiers 
of the Marshall family had turned their 
backs on the family faith—and they 
would pay a frightful cost. By the end of 
this first week of July 1863 the toll for the 
Marshall family would reach one dead, 
one crippled, one captured, and just two 
left to carry on the fight. 


ae 


QUAKERS AROSE FROM the religious 
freedom movement in England in the 
seventeenth century, transferring their 
faith to the sanctity of the North Ameri- 
can wilderness. In the isolation of the 
frontier they could live together with little 
outside interference. Pacifists who be- 
lieved in a life of simplicity and quiet 
devotion, they dressed plainly without 
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ornamental buttons or collars, and spoke 
with as little verbal flourish as possible— 
they could be distinguished as much by 
their speech as their dress, typically us- 
ing the pronouns “thee” and “thy.” 

Quakers banded together for mutual 
support, maintaining tight community 
discipline. Violations as simple as dress- 
ing with panache could result in a mem- 
ber being disciplined—or even banished 
from the Quaker meeting house. 

The Marshall family had been 
Quaker as long as anyone could remem- 
ber, the faith ingrained like genetic code. 
One strain of the family had arrived as 
Puritans on the Mayflower in 1626, while 
others came to Pennsylvania from Ireland 
in the early 1700s. 

Rivulets of what would become the 
Marshall family in the Civil War flowed 
from Plymouth Bay, Massachusetts, to a 
Quaker gathering on Nantucket Island 
in the seventeenth century and on to 
North Carolina by the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. As Lewis and Clark ex- 
plored the West, the Marshall family 
lived in a remote Quaker community in 
eastern Tennessee. As the Indian unrest 
from the War of 1812 died down in 
present-day Ohio and Indiana, the 
Marshalls rolled their wagons through 
Kentucky, across the Ohio River, and into 
the hardwood forests of eastern Indiana, 
where they thrived on farms hewn from 
the wilderness. 

As the mid-1800s approached, the 
gathering fury swept through the remot- 
est corners of America. In Indiana escap- 
ing slaves moved quietly and steadily 
along the Underground Railroad. News- 


Opposite: Swain Marshall, who would 
prove extraordinary both as a warrior 
and as a thief. Courtesy Indiana 
Historical Society, M0199. 


papers and books increasingly found 
their way into Quaker cabins. A wave of 
Protestant revivals known as the Second 
Great Awakening had brought new moral 
imperatives, chief among them abolition- 
ism. Whereas in the past the frontier had 
cloaked the Quakers, it now afforded 
them scant protection from the winds of 
change. 

Before long, Quakers began to fall 
from the church like maple leaves in au- 
tumn: Clayton’s uncle Collin Marshall 
had been ceremoniously ejected by the 


Friends in 1848 because he had “vain and 
extravagant fashions of the world in 
dress and address and united himself 
with soldiers in a war like manner, dress- 
ing in too fine of clothing, and drilling 
with the local militia,” according to 
church records.’ 

In the 1840s the Marshalls helped 
found a Quaker abolitionist society, a 
move that split the monthly Quaker 
meeting the family attended near 
present-day Economy, Indiana. It was one 
thing to be morally opposed to slavery, 


quite another to be so worldly as to or- 
ganize against it. While most of the 
Marshall family clung to the Society of 
Friends as war loomed, Clayton walked 
away from the church in 1855, when he 
moved with his uncles Collin and Miles 
Marshall to new farm lands in Iowa. Even 
though they were no longer church mem- 
bers, they had been raised in the Quaker 
traditions, habits that stuck with them 
throughout their lives. 

In August 1862 Collin, Clayton, and 
Miles enlisted in the 39th Iowa at 
Redfield. One year earlier, Clayton’s 
twenty-one-year-old brother Swain had 
enlisted in the 8th Indiana Infantry, and 
in August 1862 brother Alonzo, age 
twenty, enlisted in the 69th Indiana. Both 
Alonzo and Swain were members of the 
Quaker church at the time of enlistment. 
By spring 1863, all five Marshalls were 
inching toward their fates as soldiers in 
Abraham Lincoln’s army. 


Nt ae 


ON MAY 1, 1863, Clayton’s brother 
Alonzo became the first Marshall to fall 
in battle. His time in the army seemed to 
have been cursed from the start. Two 
weeks after enlisting the year before, 
Alonzo had been captured with his en- 
tire regiment by rebel forces under Con- 
federate general Kirby Smith at Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. When taken prisoner, 
Alonzo had not traveled two hundred 
miles from his childhood home in Indi- 
ana. In early 1863, paroled, his regiment 
reformed, Alonzo found himself march- 
ing down the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, part of the movement against 
Vicksburg. On April 30, the 69th Indi- 
ana crossed the Mississippi River south 
of the city unopposed by the Confeder- 
ate army, a part of Grant’s legendary 
flanking movement. 

The next day, at Port Gibson, a rebel 
bullet found its mark. “The ball went in 
at the point of the elbow on the under 
side and came out through the center of 
the muscle of my arm (right arm) I don’t 
see why it did not break it,” Alonzo wrote 
his parents on May 14. “It was done just 
as I shot, while my arm was raised. It was 
done by a large musket ball making a hole 
as big as a half inch auger hole. I would 
like to give you all the particulars of the 
fight but it is too hard for me to write.” 
He was crippled for life by the wound— 
he blamed army surgeons—and spent 
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the rest of the war as an invalid at St. 
Louis. 

Swain Marshall’s regiment had 
crossed in the same attack toward Port 
Gibson, but—as he would remain 
throughout the war—Swain was un- 
scathed, Over the next two years, he 
would fight from Texas to Virginia, writ- 
ing home with vivid accounts of politics, 
plunder, and combat, finishing his ser- 
vice in Georgia as part of postwar recon- 
struction. He wrote of cannonballs sheer- 
ing down trees, of plundering by Union 
troops, and of slavery: 


Camp Pease, Arkansas 
Dear Father, & Mother, 

Thee wanted to know about 
the niggers here, but I don’t 
know any more about them 
than you do because I have not 
saw one in this state[.] they 
have all been run farther 
south.... In regard to slavery 
most of the boys in our 
company are in for abolishing 
it; but to go out of this company 
and say any thing about it they 
generally say that they want the 
niggers to stay where they are; 
but at the same time they say 
that it was slavery that brought 
on this war, and I cant see why 
they dont want it abolished so 
as to never get into another fix 
as we are in now. But a good 
many of the soldiers are 
democrats and they hate the 
niggers to bad to fight for their 
freedom. 


Swain was typical of western recruits 
for the Union army: he was a farmer, five 
feet, ten inches tall, weighed one hundred 
sixty pounds, and was twenty-one years 
old when the war began. But Swain would 
prove extraordinary both as a warrior 
and as a thief. Army rations were so bad, 
men who would never take a dishonest 
nickel before the war spent large amounts 
of time stealing food from farmers, usu- 
ally—but not always—with the approval 
of their officers. Swain delighted in raid- 
ing melon fields and plantations. Like- 
wise, his skill on the battlefield was ex- 
emplary. He was remembered years later 
by fellow soldiers and officers, who re- 
called he was always chosen for “secret 
or hazardous duty.” 

As spring turned toward summer in 
1863, Swain found himself in the trenches 


of Vicksburg. “The rebs threw several 
shell into our camp this morning. I had 
just got in from picket and had lain down 
to Sleep when the Shells commenced fly- 
ing around thick. could hear the pieces 
cutting through tents all around where I 
was layin,” Swain wrote in a letter home. 
“(They did not fire very long though till 
our batteries opened out on them and 


» 


made them ‘dry up. 


ease—principally dysentery.’ Both Clay- 
ton and Miles spent weeks in the hospi- 
tal, missing every engagement in which 
the 39th participated, from Parker’s 
Crossroads on December 31, 1862, 
through the spring of 1863. 

When Clayton felt well, he liked be- 
ing a soldier, he told his wife at home. 
The problem was, he had been sick al- 
most since enlisting. At six feet, one 


Author’s Collectio 


Left to right: Miles, Collin, and Clayton Marshall. 
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BACK IN JANUARY 1863 Clayton and 
his two uncles had arrived at Corinth 
amid a winter rain that only deepened 
the ever-present mud in the little rail- 
road town, a vital crossroads of the 
Memphis & Charleston and the Mobile 
& Ohio railroads. Corinth was no longer 
one of the most important places in the 
war—in 1862 the battles of Shiloh and 
Corinth had been fought to obtain and 
keep it—just a northern Mississippi 
town carved not ten years before from 
what was then virgin forest. 

Corinth needed to be protected, to 
be sure; the Confederacy wanted it back 
for the very same rail lines that had 
brought Clayton south and moved the 
mails between home and the army. The 
side that controlled these two railroads 
had a huge advantage in the ability to 
move men and materials. 

Corinth may have been peaceful in 
early 1863, but it turned out to be an en- 
vironmental nightmare for the garrison. 
Its water supply—mostly from creeks 
and wells—had now been fouled by two 
armies for more than a year. Soldiers of- 
ten washed or defecated upstream from 
other men, and the town became a 
physician’s nightmare of waterborne dis- 
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inches, Clayton stood taller than most 
of his fellow soldiers. He was dirt- 
farmer skinny, and wore a farmer’s tan 
so brown that his enlistment officer de- 
scribed him as having a “dark complex- 
ion.” A shock of wavy, near-black hair 
tended to drop over his forehead and 
reach for his hazel eyes. His mouth was 
full, his forehead high, his face long and 
angular. He had enlisted for a three-year 
stint in the Union army in 1862. Now, 
in 1863, he was twenty-seven years old 
and finding army life as full of death as 
adventure. “[I|t seems as though all of 
our acquaintences are dying off,” he 
wrote home in April 1863. “[C]an hear 
every few days of some one dying|.] 
Think they had better settle this war be- 
fore they all die|.] what have been killed 
(with bullets) is nothing in number in 
comparison with what have died with 
disease.” 

Still, the money helped. Just for 
signing up, the federal government paid 
him a $25 bounty, and promised $13 a 
month in wages. Clayton had a wife, 
Rachel, and three small children at 
home. Each year, he could only hope 
that his corn, oats, and wheat would 
survive the summer’s heat, hail, and— 
occasionally—locusts. 


By late spring things were looking up 
for Clayton, Collin, and Miles Marshall. 
On May 25 Company H had been or- 
dered to march with one day’s rations. 
The trip was short, just three miles north- 
east of town, where they replaced a com- 
pany of cavalry that had been guarding 
the horse corral. 


Reproduced from the ATLAS TO THE OFFICAL RECORDS 


Two springs of clear water ran 
nearby, one just one hundred feet from 
their camp, down a gentle slope. The 
clean water gurgled out of the ground, 
then ran down to the lowlands between 
Corinth and the horse corral. It cured 
both Clayton and Miles of their chronic 
diarrhea. They soon found they had the 
most pleasant duty of the war. The little 
guard camp of Company H actually 
stood in the yard of the Box family farm 
house, home to a farmer, his wife, a son, 
and two daughters. Clayton thought one 
daughter quite pretty—he had even, fool- 
ishly, mentioned this to his wife back 
home in Iowa: 

well we are camped in a very 

nice grove of timber wright in a 

citizens yard[,] and he has a 

very nice looking girl|.] they say 

he is Secesh but he keeps that to 

himself and it is well enough for 

him that he does|.] 

It turned out Clayton was right 
about James Box—or at least his son, At 
age sixty-one James Box had little chance 
of enlisting as a soldier in the Confeder- 
ate army. James had been born in Penn- 
sylvania, along with his wife Manny, and 


moved down South years ago. He may 
not even have wanted to fight for the 
Confederacy—Tishomingo County had 
voted against secession in state elections 
in 1861. Box listed no slaves in the 1860 
census, had a nice farm valued at $25,000, 
and seemingly a pleasant life. The lightly 


offered good farming and little competi- 
tion from the plantations downstate. The 
railroads brought enough of civilization 
to make life comfortable. 

James’ eldest son, Stephen, was a dif- 
ferent story. In 1861 he had enlisted in 
the Confederate army, joining the 
“Tishomingo Rangers,’ a cavalry unit 
formed in the county under Captain 
Duncan. The girl Clayton admired was 
probably Julia Box, Stephen’s wife, then 
eighteen years old. More than likely the 
Tishomingo Rangers were operating 
nearby. 

Through June the weather remained 
mostly pleasant, cool in the mornings 
and humid by afternoon, with the occa- 
sional rain shower. The soldiers of Com- 
pany H had little to do, other than guard 
duty every third day. They wrote letters, 
flirted with women who stopped by 
camp, and relaxed in the healthiest spot 
they had seen since leaving home. 

“[T]heir is country Women here at 
all times of the day with butter|,] eggs|,] 
and one thing another to trade for coffee 
and as we have coffee to Sell every few 
days we of course give them a trade of 
that kind|.] their is some hard looking 


and Some nice looking women,” Clayton 
told his wife in a letter. “[T]heir was two 
here yesterday with butter that was 
thought to be carrying news to the 
rebels[,| and we was ordered to detain 
them here until a cavalry Scout could get 
out to where they lived and See if they 
couldent take them in{.] So we had con- 
siderable Sport with them[.] we told 
them we was ordered to detain them un- 
til the next morning|,] Just to hear them 
cuss and swear|.] one of them swore She 
would be Shot down before She would 
Stay[.] we kept them till towards night 
and turned them loose[.]” 

When Independence Day arrived, it 
was the most activity Company H had 
seen in more than a month. The Missouri 
artillerists unlimbered their cannons and 
fired at a target to help the party along, 
the shells whistling over the farm fields 
and forest. Private William Dougherty of 
the 39th Iowa noted in his dairy, “L.C. 


| Drunk All Day,” possibly referring to 
~} Lieutenant Colonel Redfield. 


About noon, Collin Marshall and 
Lieutenant Andrew Blodgett of Company 
B saddled their horses and rode east 
down the Farmington Road to fetch 
Collin’s laundry from a nearby laundress. 
Collin, known as “Coll” to the Marshall 
family, seemed fit for army life, as com- 
fortable in his uniform as he was in his 
own skin. At home in Iowa times had 
been hard. Collin, thirty-six, had a wife 
at home, along with a son and daughter. 
He had seen little success as a farmer and 
a cattle trader, but in the army he 
bloomed, rising from sergeant to second 
lieutenant in eight months. As a second 
lieutenant he wore a sword at his side. 
Handsome and athletic, he sported a full 
beard and close-cropped, dark hair, and 
looked every inch the Civil War officer. 

Lately, rumors had been rolling 
through the regiment about Collin and 
his liaison with a Rebel woman who lived 
outside Corinth. Some would later say 
that was where he was going this day. 
Clayton argued with his wife when the 
gossip reached home. Collin had been 
going to get his laundry, Clayton insisted. 

Dust kicked-up from the hooves of 
the two officers’ horses as they trotted 
down the road. To their left, scattered 
over more than one hundred acres, was 
the corral. To their right the hardwood 
forests were broken by small farms.° The 
farther they rode from camp, the deeper 
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the woods became, the houses more in- 
frequent. 

As they approached a house a little 
over a mile from camp, Confederate cav- 
alry scouts stepped from the woods. They 
called for Collin to surrender. Whether 
he tried to draw his pistol, or the scouts 
panicked, is not clear. They opened fire, 
hitting Collin twice in the chest and once 
in the throat. He tumbled from his horse 
dead. 

A few steps behind Collin, Blodgett 
ducked low in his saddle as the shooting 
began, wheeled his horse around and 
galloped for help. It was 1:00 p.m. when 
Clayton and the rest of the company 
reached Collin’s body. “As soon as pos- 
sible I mounted about twenty men.... we 
found Lieut. Marshall killed, or as we 
believe, murdered. We made inquiry at 
two houses nearby, past one or both of 
which the parties who killed Lieut. 
Marshall must have gone,” wrote Redfield 
in a report to the adjutant general. “Be- 
ing fully satisfied that the occupants of 
these houses were informed both in re- 
gards to the number and character of the 
band as well as to the persons compos- 
ing it, | ordered both of them burned to 
the ground.” 


+ + 


THREE DAYS LATER, shortly after 
dawn, the camp of Company H lay quiet 
asa light rain fell, holding down the dust 
on the Farmington Road, which ran past | 
the Box Farm on to Iuka, Mississippi, and | 
Alabama. In the tree canopy, blue jays, 
red-bellied woodpeckers, and northern 
mockingbirds had only begun their 
morning song. As Clayton awoke to the 
crackle of gunfire, morning reveille had 
yet to sound. 

Early in the Civil War, many soldiers 
had the bad habit of undressing at night. 
They would strip as they once had at 
home before sleep, and lie down in their 
tents. The writer Ambrose Bierce told of 
the practice when he witnessed it at the 
Battle of Shiloh in April 1862, where, he | 
said, many a Union soldier was spitted 
on a Confederate bayonet, naked. When | 
Colonel P.D. Roddey’s 4th Alabama Cav- 
alry came whooping into camp that 
morning, Clayton lay fully clothed. His | 
shoes would later save him on the gruel- 
ing march ahead. His Uncle Miles had left 


Right: Brigadier General Philip D. Roddey. 


Below: The Confederate army abandons Corinth in 1862. 
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the day before with Collin’s body, the only 
Marshall who would make it out of 
Corinth alive and free. 

The seven Union army pickets 
posted east of the main camp were the 


| first to see the attackers. As many as eight 


hundred cavalrymen were charging on 
horseback. Two rebels fell dead, but the 
seven pickets were captured, and the rebel 
cavalry flooded down the Farmington 
Road, through a woodlot to the east of 
camp, and onto the Box Farm. Some of 
the defenders broke, running away down 
the embankment past an abandoned ar- 
tillery breastwork and into the swamps 
along Bridge Creek toward town. Those 
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who ran were the only members of Com- 
pany H to escape. 

Clayton grabbed his rifle, bit off the 
top of a cartridge, poured gunpowder 
down the barrel, then dropped a lead 
minie ball on top. He took out his ram- 
rod, shoved the bullet to the bottom of 
the barrel and brought the stock to his 
shoulder. He leveled his gun at a Con- 
federate soldier, a man likely as home- 
sick as Clayton, who no more wanted to 
die than anyone else in the whole swirl- 
ing mess of shooting, shouting, and flee- 
ing men. 

The bullet struck the rebel in the 
face, Clayton had killed his first man. 

He saw a horse buck and rear, send- 
ing a Rebel officer crashing to the ground 
in front of the Box house. He forgot him- 
self and dropped his gun, slapped his 
hands together and hollered “Good!” 
Clayton later wrote home: 

[T]he bullets whistled around my 

head but I never once thought of 

getting hurt until after we had 

Surrendered|.] then to think of it 

Scared me[.] to think of it[,] it 

looked Strange to think that 800 

men Shooting at So few and not 

to hit any more of us than they 

did[.] 

How many of P.D. Roddey’s 4th Ala- 
bama Cavalry were present on the field 
that day is unclear. The Union estimate 


was eight hundred, although some later | 


said it was as little as four hundred. Ei- 
ther way, it had been a lopsided attack by 
seasoned soldiers against the largely un- 
tried men of Company H. 

Officially a regiment of the Confed- 
erate army, the Union soldiers considered 
Roddey’s cavalry little more than guer- 
rillas and thieves. They were hard men, 
Clate thought. He had seen their likes 
marched by the Box Farm many times 
that summer, after having been captured 
by Union raiding parties. Not many of 
them even wore the butternut-colored 
uniforms of the Confederacy. Some wore 
Union blue. Others dressed like farmers. 
Just a few days prior, as they marched by 
looking as ragged as slaves, the men of 
Company H had made fun of them. One 
rebel had replied in his thick drawl: 
“Never you mind, before this war is over 
there will be a few of your blue bellies 
turned up.” 

The Confederate victory that morn- 
ing was complete. The Rebels lost only 


eight killed and fifteen wounded, by 
Union estimates. One lieutenant too 
badly injured to travel was left behind 
with a Rebel surgeon. Taken prisoner, he 
told his captors that Collin Marshall had 
been killed by scouts who had been re- 
connoitering the Union position. 

Roddey’s cavalry mounted twenty- 
eight prisoners from Company H, in- 
cluding Clayton, on the backs of horses 
and mules, driving several hundred ani- 
mals with them. They then ran for Ala- 
bama. Clayton’s fate was for some time 
unknown, as evidenced by the following 
letter written in August by his wife 
Rachel: 

I have at last seated myself to 

write you a few lines[;] would 

have written sooner but the 

circumstances that surround 

me make me unfit for the 

task[.] you of course know all 

about the horrid fate of our 

dear friends in the army|,] or at 

least as much as I do[.] I 

received a letter from Clayton 

which was written the 6th of 

July[.] he described the horrid 

scene of the fourth of July[,] 

sayed it was an awful day to 

him|{,] but poor boy I fear he 

has seen some far worse since 

that day|.] I have been waiting 

day after day with all the 

patience | can summon to hear 

from him but no word comes 

and I am getting entirely 

discouraged|;] know if they are 

not murdered like bruits they 

will have to suffer all kinds of 

hard ships. 

Clayton was transported to Rich- 
mond, where he was imprisoned on Belle 
Isle. On December 27, 1863, he was for- 
tunate enough to be exchanged. After 
spending six months recuperating in a 
hospital, he rejoined his regiment in time 
for Sherman’s March to the Sea. 
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Portland Oregonian, where he is currently 
employed as an editor. His most recent 
assignment was covering the war in Iraq, 
as an embedded journalist with the 82nd 
Airborne Division in March and April 
2003. He is presently at work on a book 


' about the Marshall family in the Ameri- 


can Civil War, as well as an article for the 

upcoming Military Chronicles magazine 

on the battle of As Samawah, Iraq, 

March-April 2003. 

NOTES: 

1. Note on all Marshall Family letters: 
Letters from Clayton Marshall are from 
the Sleeth Family Papers, in possession 
of Peter Sleeth; all other Civil War 
letters from the Marshall Family are 
part of the Marshall Collection, Indiana 
Historical Society. 

2. Jacquelyn S. Nelson, Indiana Quakers 
Confront The Civil War (Indianapolis, 
1991), p. 105. 

. Minutes of the Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, The Arthur and Kathleen 
Postle Archives and Friends Collection, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 

4. James M. McPherson, Battle Cry of 

Freedom (New York, 1988), p. 416. 

5, National Archives, military service 
record for Stephen Box, Captain 
Duncan’s company, Tishomingo 
Rangers. 

6. All references to weather and geography 
are extracted from military maps of the 
era or the letters and diaries of various 
soldiers in the 39th Iowa Infantry 
Regiment. 
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“able sense of mood, 


ARTWORK 


66P eith Rocco's art catches: the 
‘ealities of Civil War combat 
with an ease that arouses the jealousy 
of those of us who try to capture those 
same events in writing. His paintings 
stand as proof that a picture ts worth a 
thousand words.” 
Rhea. author of Cok/ 
Harbor: Grant and Lee, May 26-June 3 
and Carrying the blag: The Story of 
Private Charles Whilden, The 
Confederacy’s Vost Unlikely Hero 


Gordon Ci 


66 A mid the legion of current: Civil 
War artists recreating the look 
and feel of our ancestors at war Keith 
Rocco stands out. His work reminds 
one of the great [th century artists like 
Gilbert Gaul and Thure de Thulstrup. 
In Rocco's paintings even the land- 
scape seems alive. while his figures are 
kinetic. Inca field in whieh so much is 
destined to be forgotten. Keith Rocco's 
inilitary art will be remembered” 
William ©. Davis. 
than 45 Civil War books and professor 


author of more 

of history at Virginia Tech 

6 kK eith Rocco excels at what 
looks simple. but is dificult to 

achieve: to realistically capture the 

look and feel of men in battle or on 


campaign without appearing con- 
trived. In this. he stands with the 


likes of Winslow Tlomer, Frederic 
Remington and Edouard Detaille” 

D. Scout Hartwig, author of //igh 
Tide at Gettysburg: The Campaign in 
Pennsyloania 


a4 kK Roceo's subject matter 

and artistic interpretation are 
always superb. Here is a fine pictorial 
history that should please the most 
discriminating Civil War enthusiast” 

\\ iley Sword, author of Shiloh: 

Bloody April and Embrace an Angry 
Wind: The South's Last Stand at 
Iranklin & Nashville 


a Rocco's paintings com- 
bine commendable attention 
with a remark- 
capturing the 
intensity and drama ofa moment tn 
lime. His vibrant. atmospheric style 
brings history to life. and mich 
reminds me of the great Freneh 
artist of the Franco-Prussian War era, 
\Iphonse de Neuville” 

Brian ©. Pohanka. co-author of 
Fighting for Time: The Battle of 
Vonocacy and consultant for Civil 
War Journal 


to historical detail 


Defense of the 
Mississippi Valley 


ON JULY 4, 1863, A BLUE-CLAD COL- 
UMN OF SOLDIERS MARCHED INTO 
VICKSBURG, their bayonets glistening 
in the sun as they triumphantly entered 
the city. They were the battle-tested vet- 
erans of Major General John A. Logan’s 
division, and their hard fighting during 
the Vicksburg Campaign had earned 
them the right to be the first Union 
troops to occupy the Hill City.! 

The objective of Logan’s men was the 
Warren County Courthouse, the gleam- 
ing white edifice that had beckoned to 
them from its lofty hilltop perch through- 
out the forty-seven-day siege, defiantly 
flying the Confederate flag from the cu- 
pola. At 11:30 a.m. Lieutenant Colonel 
William E. Strong, accompanied by what 
was described as “a numerous throng of 
officers, soldiers, and civilians,” climbed 
to the cupola of the courthouse and 
raised the United States flag over the 
building. As the banner unfurled in the 
breeze, the joyous spectators began to 
sing “Rally Round the Flag.” One witness 
reported that as the crowd sang, “‘Down 
with the traitor, up with the stars’ floated 
out over the conquered city laden with a 
meaning they never had before....”? 

For many students of the Civil War, 
this is how Vicksburg fades from their 
consciousness —with the Union victori- 
ous and the Stars and Stripes flying over 
the former Rebel stronghold. But there 
is much more to the story, for not only 
did the Union have to take Vicksburg, it 
had to hold the city and be prepared to 
defend it from Confederate attack for 
nearly two years. 

As the war moved to other theatres, 
manpower to protect the Hill City was 
limited, and Union engineers were faced 
with the challenge of creating a strong set 
of defensive fortifications for Vicksburg 
that could be manned bya relatively small 


JEFF T. GAMBRONE 


garrison. This is the story of how those 
defenses were created, and how they were 
used as a strong point from which to carry 
the war into Confederate-occupied Mis- 
sissippi in support of ongoing Union op- 
erations. 


bo 


IN THE AFTERMATH OF VICKS- 
BURG’S SURRENDER, the need to de- 
fend what his army had won was readily 
apparent to Major General Ulysses Grant, 
and he wasted no time putting his men 
to work. On July 4 he issued Special Or- 
ders No. 180, directing Captain Cyrus 
Comstock, his chief engineer, to begin 
“the destruction of the outside ap- 
proaches made to the enemy’s works.... 
All heavy artillery will be moved into the 
intrenchments and properly located for 
defense.”’ A Union doctor who witnessed 
the destruction of the Federal approach 
trenches wrote, “We are filling up ditches, 
leveling fortifications etc. so that if the 
rebs should ever desire to come to visit 
us, they cannot find approaches ready 
made....”4 

Grant also moved quickly to provide 
for the military administration of the 
newly captured territory. General Logan 
was named post commander and put in 
charge of Vicksburg itself; Major General 
James B. McPherson’s XVII Corps would 
constitute the garrison for Vicksburg and 
the surrounding area. McPherson’s juris- 
diction was a huge territory, stretching 
south from Vicksburg to the Louisiana 
state line below Natchez.> 

After the fall of Vicksburg the only 
threat to the city was the Rebel army un- 
der General Joseph E. Johnston, some 
31,000 strong, which had been assembled 
to relieve the city. Against this force, Grant 
had at his disposal some 77,000 men in 
the Vicksburg area. 
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Grant immediately moved against 
Johnston, sending Major General Will- 
iam T. Sherman after the Rebels on July 
4 with his 30,000 men.°® In response 
Johnston withdrew his forces from their 
positions along the Big Black River and 
retreated to Jackson. He withstood a par- 
tial siege of Mississippi's capital city from 
July 10-17 before withdrawing on the 
night of July 16-17 to avoid the fate Lieu- 
tenant General John C. Pemberton’s army 
had suffered at Vicksburg.’ The only re- 
maining immediate threat to Vicksburg 
had been decisively dealt with. 

The Hill City was now securely in 
Union hands with a powerful army to 
protect it, but the Federal high command 
knew they could not afford to station a 
large garrison permanently at Vicksburg. 
On July 11 Major General Henry W. 
Halleck, general-in-chief of all the Union 
armies, wrote to Grant offering his ad- 
vice on how best to defend the Missis- 
sippi River: 

The Mississippi should be the base 
of future operations east and west. 
When Port Hudson falls, the for- 
tifications of that place, as well as 
of Vicksburg, should be so ar- 
ranged as to be held by the small- 
est possible garrisons, thus leav- 
ing the mass of the troops for op- 
erations in the field. I suggest that 
colored troops be used as far as 
possible in the garrisons.* 

Halleck was not the only one who 
suggested that black troops be recruited 
for garrison duty at Vicksburg. On Au- 
gust 9 Grant received a letter from 
Abraham Lincoln in which the president 
informed him, 

General [Lorenzo] Thomas has 

gone again to the Mississippi Val- 

ley, with the view of raising col- 
ored troops. I have no reason to 


doubt that you are doing what you 
reasonably can upon the same 
subject. I believe it is a resource 
which, if vigorously applied now, 
will soon close this contest. It 
works doubly—weakening the 
enemy and strengthening us. We 
were not fully ripe for it until the 
river was opened. Now I think at 
least 100,000 can and ought to be 
organized along its shores, reliev- 
ing all the white troops to serve 
elsewhere.” 


Blacks were soon being recruited in 
Vicksburg, but not exactly in the man- 
ner envisioned by Lincoln. On August 14 
McPherson wrote the commander of the 
2nd Wisconsin Cavalry, “All negroes with 
arms in their possession and all able-bod- 
ied negroes who are found doing noth- 


ing will be arrested and sent in here, to 


work on the fortifications.” '” 


The recruitment of blacks into the 
Union army at Vicksburg began in ear- 
nest a short time later, and the former 
slaves flocked to the United States colors 
by the thousands. President Lincoln was 
correct in thinking that the enlistment of 
blacks would free up white troops to fight 
elsewhere—less than a year after the cap- 
ture of the city, returns in the District of 
Vicksburg showed over half the sol- 
diers—7,775 out of 14,236—were black. 

The move to create new fortifica- 
tions at Vicksburg, which had been pro- 
ceeding at a leisurely pace, kicked into 
high gear when news arrived of the Union 
defeat at Chickamauga, Georgia, on Sep- 
tember 19-20. In the wake of the loss the 
Federals retreated into their fortifications 


around Chattanooga, Tennessee, where 
they were besieged by Braxton Bragg’s 
Confederates.!! 

Soon thereafter, rumors of a Con- 
federate attack on Vicksburg flashed 
through the Union garrison and made 
the troops very uneasy. Chaplain Rich- 
ard L. Howard of the 124th Illinois In- 
fantry wrote about this episode: 


Above: The 1st Mississippi Colored Cavalry 
bringing Rebel prisoners into Vicksburg. As 
white troops were transferred out of 
Vicksburg during the second half of 1864, 
the garrison came to consist increasingly 
of colored regiments. The 1st Mississippi 
Colored Cavalry was one of these units, 
later designated the 3rd United States 
Colored Cavalry. From a sketch by F.B. 
Schell published during the war. Courtesy 
Old Court House Museum Collection. 
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On the 6th of October, after our 
dvision had been on general review 
once more, which had quickened 
our military pulses a little, we were 
treated to quite a scare. There had 
been rumors of hovering rebels for 
several days, and an extensive line 
of new fortifications had been com- 
menced, intended to be impreg- 
nable, but they were not completed, 
and there was a general feeling of 
insecurity, should any formidable 
demonstration be made against us. 
A very heavy thunder shower oc- 
curred in the early part of the night, 
and in the midst of it the report was 
circulated that the enemy had 
driven in our pickets on the Big 
Black, and were advancing upon us 
in force. Some were incredulous, 
but there was also considerable 
alarm. The regiment was immedi- 
ately ordered out on picket, and 
passed the night under arms. But 
no enemy appeared, and the morn- 
ing brought us to camp and quiet 
again." 
The rumors of a Confederate advance 
turned out to be false, but the brief hys- 
teria did underline the need to complete 
the Vicksburg fortifications. 

General Grant soon left Vicksburg to 
take charge of the situation at Chatta- 
nooga in person, and with him went Gen- 
eral Sherman with two divisions of the 
XV Corps and one division of the XVII 
Corps. In one fell swoop the number of 
troops available to defend Vicksburg 
dropped drastically. '* 

On October 10, 1863, Grant notified 
McPherson that the Army of the Tennes- 
see was moving its headquarters to Nash- 
ville, and that as commander of the Dis- 
trict of Vicksburg he would now have 
control of all Union forces south of Hel- 
ena, Arkansas. 

Even as he traveled to Chattanooga, 
Grant still had his mind on the Vicksburg 
defenses, and on October 19 he ordered 
Captain John M. Wilson of the Engineer 
Corps to 

proceed at once to Vicksburg, Miss., 
via Saint Louis, Mo., and take the 
entire charge of the location and 
construction of the defenses of 
Vicksburg and Natchez Miss. He 
will call upon Capt. C. B. Comstock, 
chief engineer at Saint Louis, for 
any instructions he may have to 
give relative to said works." 


Grant chose a very promising young 
officer to oversee construction of the 
Vicksburg defenses. John Moulder Wil- 
son was a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy, finishing twelfth in the 
class of 1855. By the time he was ordered 
to Vicksburg the young officer had al- 
ready earned two brevets for gallant and 
meritorious service in combat. 

It was also a wise move on Grant’s 
part to have Wilson stop at Saint Louis 
and consult with Cyrus B. Comstock 
about the layout of the defenses, as 
Comstock probably had more practical 
knowledge of the Vicksburg terrain than 
any other engineer in the Union army. 
When Grant's chief engineer fell ill dur- 
ing the siege of Vicksburg, Comstock had 
been brought in as a replacement, and he 


did such a good job that he received a 
brevet promotion to major.'® 
In anticipation of Wilson’s arrival, 
McPherson started building up a work 
force for the engineer. He fired off a let- 
ter to Brigadier General John P. Hawkins 
at Goodrich’s Landing, Louisiana, on 
October 23 and explained why his troops 
were needed immediately at Vicksburg: 
what we want now is soldiers to 
crush out the rebellion, and, in 
order that so many may not be 
required for defensive purposes, 
simply to hold the country passed 
over by our troops, we want some 
strongly fortified places, which 
comparatively small garrisons can 
hold, thereby rendering a large 
portion of the army available for 


- 


Federal soldiers pose with some of the captured Confederate artillery at Vicksburg. 
Some of these guns were put to use by the Union army in its Vicksburg fortifications. 


This scene by Frederick B. Schell shows men from the 17th Army Corps working on 
the Vicksburg defenses. Although Schell labeled these works as being on Crawford 
Street, they are actually on South Street, near the Castle Battery. 
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Old Court House Museum Collection 


offensive warfare. Therefore, I 
consider that your force can be 
better employed, for the present at 
least, drilling and erecting fortifi- 
cations, than in repairing levees; 
besides, I want as many men here 
as I can possibly get, to construct 
the new line of defenses. 


In late October 1863 General Sher- 
man was promoted to the command of 
the Department and Army of the Ten- 
nessee. One of his new responsibilities 
was the defense of the Mississippi River, 
and the general soon expressed his 
thoughts on how best to achieve this. The 
general sent letters to Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon P. Chase and Admiral 
David D. Porter, outlining his ideas: 


Both Library of Congress 


delay Sherman’s troops on their march 
to Chattanooga, and it was hoped that 
McPherson’s move would draw off some 
of those worrisome Rebels.'® 
McPherson marched out of Vicks- 
burg on October 14 at the head of a pow- 
erful force consisting of John A. Logan’s 
and James M. Tuttle’s divisions of infan- 
try anda cavalry brigade commanded by 
Colonel Edward F. Winslow. The Union 
forces skirmished with the Rebels as they 
advanced on Canton, but the men in blue 
met no serious resistance. As the Yankees 
neared Canton McPherson received in- 
telligence that the Rebels had been heavily 
reinforced, and, believing he was out- 
numbered, called off the expedition and 
returned to Vicksburg, arriving on Oc- 


Brigadier General John A. Rawlins (left) and Major General James B. McPherson. 


My notions about the Mississippi 
are these: We must never again al- 
low the enemy to make a lodg- 
ment on its banks with artillery, 
and, therefore Columbus, Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, and the mouth 
of Yazoo must be held with 
troops. All else may be trusted to 
your gunboats, and a surplus 
force kept at Memphis and Vicks- 
burg, available to float to any 

threatened point to prevent a 

lodgment.”” 

Before the Vicksburg garrison would 
be capable of protecting the river as Sher- 
man envisioned, it had to be able to pro- 
tect the city, and as October neared its 
end the fortifications were still far from 
complete. One of the main reasons for 
the slow progress was that McPherson 
was ordered in mid-October to take his 
men and make a diversionary raid east 
to Canton, Mississippi. Confederate 
forces in north Mississippi were trying to 


tober 19. His advance had tied down 
some Confederate troops, but otherwise 
the benefits were negligible.'° 

Work on the fortifications had 
slowed to a crawl while most of the gar- 
rison was on the Canton expedition, and 
upon their return McPherson put his 
men to work with a will. On October 26 
he wrote Hawkins and informed him just 
how much remained to be done: “There 
is a vast amount of work required to com- 
plete the new line of defense for this place, 
and I am working all the men I can from 
Logan’s and [John] McArthur’s divisions, 
as well as the negro brigade.” 

That same day McPherson wrote a 
report to Grant that was considerably 
more upbeat, saying of the Rebels, “If 
they attempt to retake this place, I don’t 
think they will find us unprepared, and 
they may expect to fight and fight hard 
and long before they get it.””” On Novem- 
ber 2 McPherson received a letter from 
Brigadier General John A. Rawlins, 


Grant’s chief of staff, informing him of 

the general’s wants in regard to the Vicks- 

burg defenses: 
He is pleased to know that you are 
pushing the work on the fortifi- 
cations and desires you to put to 
work on them every available man 
you have, and push them with all 
possible haste to completion, so 
that with three divisions of your 
corps and the colored troops of 
General Hawkins you can hold 
Vicksburg and Natchez against 
any possible combination of 
forces the enemy can make.”! 


The note also contained a bit of bad news: 
McPherson had to part with some of his 
troops. He was to forward Tuttle’s divi- 
sion to join Sherman, unless “the enemy 
are really and in earnest assembling an 
army to operate against Vicksburg.” With 
no immediate threat to the city looming, 
McPherson had to send the troops.” 

The timing of the transfer was bad, 
for on November | Major General 
Stephen A. Hurlbut at Memphis had 
penned a letter to McPherson, asking him 
to make a demonstration toward Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, and Selma, Alabama, to 
try and pull away some of the Confeder- 
ate forces threatening the Memphis area. 
McPherson had to refuse the request, cit- 
ing as his reason: 

The withdrawal of Tuttle’s divi- 

sion leaves me with a compara- 

tively small force, including the 
negro troops, stretched along the 
river from the vicinity of Lake 

Providence to Natchez, while op- 

posed to me on the east side of the 

Big Black are three brigades of 

rebel cavalry, with at least six 

pieces of artillery.” 

While begging off providing any troops 
at the moment, McPherson did tell 
Hurlbut that the fortifications in his de- 
partment were “well advanced toward 
completion,” and when finished he would 
assign units to garrison duty and then 
outfit the remainder of his command to 
take the field and be of assistance if 
needed. 

A little over a week later McPherson 
had decided on how to deploy the troops 
in his department, and he informed Sher- 
man that “McArthur’s division, with the 
colored troops, will constitute the garri- 
sons for this place and Natchez. This will 
leave me [Mortimer] Leggett’s (late 
Logan’s) and [Marcellus] Crocker’s divi- 
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sions as a moveable force to operate as 
circumstances require.” He was also able 
to report significant progress had been 
made on the Vicksburg defenses: “The 
heavy work on the new line of fortifica- 
tions here is about done, and the siege 
guns hauled up and some of them 
mounted.””4 

Obviously pleased with the progress 
being made on the fortifications at Vicks- 
burg, on November 18 Sherman penned 
a letter to McPherson in which he 
complimented the general, telling him, 
“I wish you were with me, but confess I 
feel satisfied that you are at Vicksburg, 
for I don’t want to fight for that place 
again.”*> 

In late November word reached 
Vicksburg of a stunning Union victory— 
the Confederate Army of Tennessee had 
been decisively smashed at Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge on No- 
vember 24-25, a victory that not only 
routed the Rebels but lifted the siege of 
Chattanooga. 

After the victory at Chattanooga the 
onset of severe winter weather curtailed 
active operations, and with time on his 
hands Sherman began pondering how to 
rid Mississippi of the Rebels that still in- 
fested the state, and make the Mississippi 
safe for river traffic once and for all. Af- 
ter consulting with Grant, Sherman was 
given permission to “go down the Mis- 
sissippi River, where the bulk of my com- 
mand lay, and strike a blow on the east 
of the river.” 

In January 1864 Sherman journeyed 
down the Mississippi to begin laying the 
groundwork for his invasion of the Mis- 
sissippi heartland. He stopped briefly in 
Memphis to inform General Hurlbut to 
prepare two of his divisions to partici- 
pate in the campaign, before continuing 
on to Vicksburg. 

After briefing McPherson and in- 
forming him of his role in the upcoming 
expedition, Sherman started back to 
Memphis by steamer. While en route, the 
general sent a report to Grant, inform- 
ing him of the condition of McPherson’s 
command: 

I found General McPherson in 

fine health; his troops in like con- 

dition, only 4 per cent on the sick 
report. He has 21,000 effective 
men, so that he can take with him 

10,000 and leave Vicksburg and 

Natchez, the only points in his 

district fitted with stationary ar- 


tillery, safe against any probable 

danger.” 

He concluded his report, “The fortifica- 
tions of Vicksburg are nearly done, the 
redoubt at Mrs. Lane’s being the only one 
incomplete.”?8 

On February 3, 1864, Sherman 
marched out of Vicksburg at the head of 
a powerful Union army over 20,000 men 
strong. As the blue columns crossed the 
Big Black River into Confederate-con- 
trolled Mississippi, skirmishing began 
with the Rebel cavalry, but nothing seri- 
ous enough to delay the Federals signifi- 
cantly. The main Confederate army in 
Mississippi, commanded by Lieutenant 
General Leonidas Polk, fell back before 
the Union force, and on February 14 the 
Yankees captured Meridian without a 
fight. Sherman had his men spend the 
next five days wrecking the city’s war- 
making industries, in particular the Mo- 
bile & Ohio and Jackson & Selma Rail- 
roads, before beginning a leisurely march 
back to Vicksburg on February 20.7? 

By March 6 Sherman’s men had re- 
turned to Vicksburg, and the general was 
very well satisfied with the results of the 
expedition. He reported: 

Our march out and in from Vicks- 

burg was well accomplished; we 

beat the enemy wherever he op- 
posed or offered resistance. We 
drove him out of Mississippi, de- 
stroyed the only remaining rail- 
roads in the state, the only roads 
by which he could maintain an 
army in Mississippi threatening to 
our forces on the main river.” 
Private George O. Cooper of the 46th II- 
linois Infantry summed up the accom- 
plishments of the army a little more 
bluntly in a letter to his sister: 
the secesh army of Miss. are to 
cowardly to fight when they gave 
up all hopes of stoping our army 
by fighting they commenced fall- 
ing timber into the roads and 
when Gen Sherman saw their 
game his orders were drive them 
to Hell and some of them are there 
by this time. The 13th day we got 
to Meridian which was our desti- 
nation our Division stayed there 
all night and at daylight in the 
morning marched for Enterprise 
down the Mobile & Ohio R R we 
tore it up and burned the iron for 
thirty miles alltogeather we de- 
stroyed 150 miles of Rail Road 50 
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Sherman’s List of 


_ Strategic Points on 


the Mississippi River 


1) Columbus, KY 


2) Memphis, TN 
3) Mouth of Yazoo River, MS 


locales held by the Union 
at end of Vicksburg campaign 


Other important Union-held 
locales along the Mississippi 


U.S. Navy River Districts 
supporting the Vicksburg District 
and number of gunboats available 


—+—+ Southern Railroad of Mississippi 
0 50 miles 
——e el 


? THE MISSISSIPPI 


A Major L UNION RAIDS from Vicksburg, 18 


ie 


Commander/Strength Units Involved Objective 

General Logan’s Div A diversionary raid toward Canton 

J.B.McPherson _Tuttle’s Div to draw off Confederate forces that 
Winslow's Cav Bde might delay Sherman's departure to 

Chattanooga. 

General XVI Corps XVII Corps An attack toward Meridian to 

W.T. Sherman —_Hurlbut's Div Chambers’ Bde (15 Div) suppress continuing Confederate 
Tuttle's Div Leggett's Div resistance in Mississippi, and thus 

20,000 men Smith's Div Crocker’s Div increase the security of Union river 
Veatch's Div Winslow's Cav Bde traffic. 


RIVER VALLEY, 1863-65 


Se Te 


a 


Results 


McPherson turned back before 
reaching the town. The number of 
Rebel forces pinned down was 


negligible. 


Sherman considered the effort a 
success, especially the destruction 
inflicted on both the Southern 
Railroad of Mississippi and the key 
communications and suppy locale 
of Meridian. 


3-1865 


General 11% IL Rgt 2"4 IL Lt. Art (Btty L) Fearing Forrest's ability to interdict — Despite turning back short of } 
J, McArthur 46" IL Rgt 7" OH B Union supply lines, a strike is sent Yazoo City, McArthur's skirmishing 
72°4 IL Rgt 1:* KS Mounted Inf towards Yazoo City to tie down local_kept Confederate forces tied to the 
76" IL Rgt 3°4 US Colored Cav Confederate forces in Mississippi, area, and inflicted some damage 
124% IL Rgt 5% IL Cav (det.) thus denying Forrest reinforcements. on the Mississippi Central railroad. 
11 IL Cav (det.) | 
General XVIl Corps Continuing Union concern over Slocum succeeds in destroying the 
H. Slocum 2-4 Bde (1* Div) 5 IL Cav Forrest's threat to Sherman's supply _ bridge, but must fight his way 
: 8th IL Rgt 11% IL Cav lines results in a plan to prevent back to Vicksburg after some 
2,200 inf 14% IL Rat 24 WI Cav Southern use of the Mississippi sharp skirmishing. 
600 cav 124 IL Rat 3 U.S. Colored Cav —Central Railroad, and—of special 
1 bty art 2°d Bde (4% Div) 2 ILLt.Art(BttyL) importance—to destroy the railroad 
46% ILR bridge over the Pearl River just 
76" IL Rat outside Jackson. | 
Nov 23-Dec 4 Colonel To prevent supplies reaching Hood —_—The bridge was burned and large : 
® 1864 ED. Osband a e 34 a 2 sane fy Art in Alabama a raid was mounted to —_ quantities of war supplies (badly 
= 2,200 cav 2nd WI Cav Te destroy the bridge above Canton on Hood's army) were 
ecccese 44 8 guns the Mississippi Central Railroad. destroyed along the railroad. 
Southern Railroad of Mississippi The Defenses of Natchez _ U.S. Garrison Strengths 
The Southern Railroad of Mississippi ran from Besides Vicksburg, the only U.S. garrison in the District of Vicksburg 
Vicksburg east across the width of the state to district with substantial defenses was Natchez. October 31, 1864 
Meridian. After the 1863 Vicksburg Campaign, Engineer John M. Wilson remarked of the 
the Federals put back into service the section of aig esse known as Fort srdhsjort that | Vicksburg (MiSsissiPP!) 
the railroad running from Vicksburg to the west sigh he re tors Hossig ti i AR Infantry 3,745 
bank of the Big Black River, which was considered ihe taal wgleatns vag Cavalry 2,480 Total: 7,861 
; : ; line of entrenchments was 10,000 feet in length, d 
the border between Union-occupied territory and ; : : Artillery 1,636 
required 2,500 soldiers to man them, with 500 
that controlled by the Confederates. The section more in reserve. In case the main line couldnot Natchez (MISSISSIPPI) 
of the line from the east bank of the Big Black be held, there was also an interior line that could Infantry 1,819 
River to Jackson, Mississippi was not put back be manned during an emergency by 1,000 men, Total: 3,415 
4 ; ; Cavalry 423 tal: 3,41 
into service by the Confederates during the war, ee ee Artillery 1,173 
but the section from Jackson to Meridian was é sles bt is % — : | 
F ata Sra Goodrich’s Landing (LOUISIANA) 
lia Sa TN | infan 417 
During Sherman's Meridian Expedition in ye ‘ Ariller 105 Total: 522 
February 1864, the Southern suffered massive S : aA 
damage—51 bridges were destroyed between = | Milliken’s Bend (LOUISIANA) | 
Jackson and Meridian, and four miles of track 2 Infantry 526 otal 635 
torn up, with the iron and cross ties destroyed as 3 Artillery 109 : 
well. At the time, it was estimated it would take 3 Davis’ Bend (MISSISsiPP!) 
5,000 cross-ties, 300 bars of iron, and 500,000 | Infantry 516 =Total: 516 


feet of bridge timbers to complete the work. 


Although the task was daunting, the Southern 
reopened from Meridian to Brandon, Mississippi | 
on May 6, 1864. 


49.ary, 
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DISTRICT OF VICKSBURG 
Major General Henry W. Slocum 


POST OF VICKSBURG 


MARCH 1, 1864-APRIL 30,1864 
Brigadier General John Mcarthur 


<< FIRST DIVISION 


Brigadier General Elias S. Dennis 


=< First Brigade 
Colonel Frederick A. Starring 


72nd Illinois, Lieutenant Colonel Joseph 
Stockton; Ist Kansas (mounted), Lieutenant 
Colonel Newell W. Spicer; 30th Missouri, 
Captain William T. Wilkinson; 58th Ohio, 
Lieutenant Colonel Ezra P. Jackson 


Second Brigade 

Colonel James H. Coates 
11th Illinois, Major George C. McKee; 95th 
Illinois, Colonel Thomas W. Humphrey; 14th 
Wisconsin, Colonel Lyman M. Ward 


Artillery 

Captain William H. Bolton 
2nd Illinois Light, Battery L, Captain William 
H. Bolton; Ist Missouri Light, Battery M, 
Lieutenant John H. Tiemeyer; 7th Ohio Light 
Artillery, Lieutenant Harlow P. McNaughton 
= 2nd Brigade, Fourth Division 
Colonel Benjamin Dornblaser 


46th Illinois, Lieutenant Colonel John J. Jones; 
76th Illinois, Lieutenant Colonel Charles C. 


Jones 

SK Mississippi Marine Brigade 
Brigadier General Alfred W. Ellet 

Ist Mounted, Colonel George E. Currie; Ist 

Cavalry Battalion, Captain John R. Crandall; 

Segebarth’s (Pennsylvania) Battery, Captain 

Daniel P. Walling; Ram Fleet, Lieutenant 


Colonel John A. Ellet 
P< Maltby’s Brigade 

Brigadier General Jasper A. Maltby 
17th Illinois, Major Frank F. Peats; 81st Illi- 
nois, Lieutenant Colonel Andrew W. Rogers; 
124th Illinois, Lieutenant Colonel John H. 
Howe; 7th Missouri, Major William B. 
Collins; 8th Ohio Battery, Captain James F. 
Putnam; 26th Ohio Battery, Captain 
Theobald D. Yost 


Cavalry Brigade 

Major Horace P. Mumford 
5th Illinois, Captain Alexander S. Jessup; 11th 
Illinois, Captain Thomas O'Hara; 10th Mis- 
souri, Captain Jeremiah F. Young 


= infantry; Seg = cavalry; Sse = marine; 
Haig = artillery; RH = unattached 


engines 150 cars burned all their 
cotton and corn towns and houses 
and destroyed what meat we did 
not use stole all the nigers....°! 


With the Meridian Expedition over, 
Sherman had to return to the command 
he had left at Chattanooga, but before 
leaving he wrote to McPherson and em- 
phasized the strategy he wanted the gen- 
eral to follow in his department: 

The river Mississippi must be held 

sacred, and any attempt of the en- 

emy to make a lodgment any- 
where on its banks must be pre- 
vented by any and all means; also 
its peaceful navigation must be 
assured. Any firing on boats or 
molestation of them when en- 
gaged in a legitimate and licensed 
traffic should be punished with 


Library of Congress 


Major General Henry W. Slocum 


sie FIRST DIVISION 
COLORED TROOPS 
Brigadier General John P. Hawkins 


nex First Brigade 

Brigadier General Isaac F. Shepard 
46th U.S. Colored Troops, Colonel William F. 
Wood; 48th U.S. Colored Troops, Colonel 
Frederick M. Crandal; 49th U.S. Colored troops, 
Colonel Van E. Young; 53rd U.S. Colored 
Troops, Colonel Orlando C. Risdon 


<I Second Brigade 

Colonel Hiram Scofield 

47th U.S. Colored Troops, Captain DeWitt C. 
Wilson; 50th U.S. Colored Troops, Colonel 
Charles A. Gilchrist; 52nd U.S. Colored Troops, 
Colonel George M. Ziegler 


Unattached Forces at 
Vicksburg 
2nd Wisconsin Cavalry, Colonel Thomas 
Stephens; 3rd U.S. Colored Cavalry, Colonel 
Embury D. Osband; 2nd U.S. Colored Artillery, 
Battery A, Captain Robert Ranney; 5th U.S. 
Colored Heavy Artillery, Colonel Herman Lieb 
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terrible severity. I believe that our 
expedition, in which we destroyed 
absolutely the Southern Railroad 
and the Mobile and Ohio at and 
around Meridian, will prevent the 
enemy approaching the river with 
any infantry or heavy artillery, but 
he will of course reoccupy Missis- 
sippi with his marauding cavalry. 

That can in no wise influence the 

course of the grand war. | would 

heed this cavalry but little.*” 

McPherson had also reached the 
conclusion that there would be little ac- 
tion at Vicksburg and that the city was 
rapidly becoming a backwater of the war. 
He wrote to Sherman on March 7, re- 
questing, 

if consistent with the interest of 

the public service, to be trans- 

ferred from the line of the Missis- 
sippi River to the field of opera- 
tions in Southern Tennessee and 

Northern Georgia and Alabama.... 

The probabilities are that there 

will be little else except guerrilla 

fighting and cavalry raids on the 

Mississippi River for several 

months to come, if at all during 

the war.” 

Sherman was happy to oblige his 
subordinate, and on March 14, 1864, 
McPherson received orders to “organize 
two good divisions of his corps, the Sev- 
enteenth, of about 5,000 men each....” 
These divisions were to be in Cairo, Illi- 
nois, by April 15, and McPherson was also 
required to “organize good garrisons to 
hold Vicksburg and Natchez, and will or- 
der the commanders to make reports and 
returns to Major-General Hurlbut at 
Memphis, as also to the corps headquar- 
ters in the field.”** 

To fill in until a new commander was 
picked for the Department of Vicksburg, 
on March 18 Brigadier General John 
McArthur was assigned to head the post 
and defenses of Vicksburg and Natchez. 
The wait for a new commander was 
short—on April 12 Major General Henry 
W. Slocum was put in charge of the Dis- 
trict of Vicksburg. 

During McPherson’s final days at 
Vicksburg, John M. Wilson finally sub- 
mitted to the general his report on the 
Vicksburg defenses, giving his recom- 
mendations on how the works should be 
manned. This report is very important, 
as it is the only extant description of the 
layout of the fortifications and how the 


Union garrison would be deployed in 
them. 

There is one confusing aspect of the 
report regarding the names of the forts 
making up the Vicksburg defensive line. 
Eventually the entire system of trenches 
and fortifications at Vicksburg were 
given the name Fort Grant. But at the 
time Wilson made his report on the de- 
fenses, the names had not been formal- 
ized, and those given to some of the forts 
had changed by the time the map of the 
new defenses was drawn up. However, by 
comparing Wilson’s report with the map 
of the Union defenses, it is possible to 
determine in most cases which fort he is 
talking about. Wilson stated in his report: 


SIR: In accordance with your di- 
rections, I have the honor to make 
the following report of number of 
troops necessary for the garrison 
of this post and of Natchez, Miss.: 

The development of the inte- 
rior crest of the line at Vicksburg 
is about 10,000 yards in length, 
and will require for its defenses, at 
the least calculation, 7,500 men. It 
may be divided as follows: 

First, commencing on the 
right at the bank of the river, and 
following the line by way of Fort 
Grant,*° Castle Fort,** Cherry 
street,” and battery on Crawford 
street to the valley terminating in 
rear of the jail.*’ This part will re- 
quire a garrison of 2,000 men, 
with a reserve of 500, which will 
located between Castle Fort and 
Fort Grant, the key points of that 
part of the line. 

The second division will run 
from the termination of the first, 
by way of Fort McPherson and 
Jackson road," to Fort Sherman 
on Glass Bayou;"' this will require 
a garrison of 2,000 men, with a re- 
serve of 500, the latter to be posted 
about midway between Forts 
McPherson and Sherman. 

The third division extends 
from Glass Bayou along the ridge 
opposite Fort Sherman to the 
north fort;” thence to the Span- 
ish Fort;** thence to the river. This 
is the most important part of the 
line, for if gained by the enemy, it 
would command the other part of 
our line, the town, and the river; 
it should be garrisoned by at least 
2,000 men, with a reserve of 500, 


the latter to be located in the vi- 
cinity of the Spanish Fort, and 
composed of the best troops in the 
garrison. This furnishes a com- 
plete line around Vicksburg, and 
I think could be held against any 
force the enemy can bring to bear 
upon it with the garrison as esti- 
mated.* 
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General McPherson (seated left) 
The Vicksburg lines were clearly laid 
out to conform to the size of a 7,500-man 
garrison. The line stretched some 10,000 
yards, or about 5.7 miles, making it about 
three miles shorter than that used by the 
Confederates to defend the city. The 
Rebel entrenchments had been con- 
structed outside of Vicksburg at a dis- 
tance of a mile or more from the city lim- 
its. Because the Union line was not as 
long, Wilson had to run his entrench- 
ments through parts of the town. 
Under the deployment plan recom- 
mended by Wilson for a force of 7,500, 
the entrenchments were divided into 
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three sections: the right, center, and left. 
Each section needed 2,000 men in the 
fortifications, with a reserve of five hun- 
dred, located where they could quickly 
reinforce any threatened point along the 
line. 

One point not addressed by Wilson 
in his report was how the entrenchments 
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and his staff at their headquarters 
on the corner of Cherry and Crawford Streets. 


mation on the defenses is sparse—depth 
of the trenches, thickness of the outer 
walls, etc.—one interesting fact concern- 
ing the construction of the Vicksburg for- 
tifications turns up in a report filed in 
1864 by Captain Charles G. Sawtelle, an 
assistant quartermaster for the Division 
of West Mississippi. Writing about the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport, & Texas Railroad 
the captain complained: 
For about 8 miles from the Mis- 
sissippi River the rails and many 
of the ties have been taken up. For 
the first three miles from the river 
all, or nearly all, the ties are gone. 
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Old Court House 


Much of the iron has been 
brought to Vicksburg and used, 
either on the railroad on this side, 
or as shields for earth-works 
around Vicksburg. Most of the 
iron has been heated and bent, 
and a considerable quantity cov- 
ered by dirt and mud.** 


The addition of railroad iron sheath- 
ing would have greatly increased the abil- 
ity of the Vicksburg fortifications to with- 
stand artillery fire, a fact that was not lost 
on the Union soldiers in the city. Robert 
Imlay of the 46th Illinois Infantry was 
camped with his regiment near Battery 
Ransom as part of the city garrison, and 
he later wrote of the Vicksburg defenses, 
“The fortifications around the city have 
been greatly strengthened; and still the 
good work goes on. There are not many 
troops at this place now, probably six or 
seven thousand yet we could repel five 
times our number.”*® 

Another critical element of the 
Vicksburg fortifications was the heavy 
artillery placed into the line, ready to 
rain destruction on any Confederate 
attacker. A report dated January 23, 
1865, lists artillery pieces added to the 
city’s defenses, namely four rifled siege 
guns, twenty 8-inch howitzers, and 
three siege mortars.*” 

There must have been many more 
heavy guns used in the Vicksburg de- 
fenses, and the Federals had a readily 
available supply from the stores of cap- 
tured Confederate ordnance seized when 
the Rebels surrendered the city. The 
Union windfall in artillery was huge— 
in heavy guns alone the haul came to 
forty-six smoothbore siege guns, twenty- 
one rifled siege guns, one siege howitzer, 
and one siege mortar. In addition, 38,000 
projectiles and 58,000 pounds of pow- 
der were captured.** 

There is documentation that sup- 
ports the belief that the Federals used 
captured Confederate guns in the Vicks- 
burg defenses. Benson J. Lossing, in his 
1870 book Pictorial History of the Civil 
War, included a sketch of the Castle Bat- 
tery and the following descriptive text: 

In making this sketch the writer 

stood upon the top of a mound in 

“Battery Castle, in which was 

mounted a 32-pounder rifled can- 

non, known as ‘Whistling Dick, It 
had belonged to the Confederates, 
and from the hill near the marine 
hospital it had been one of the 


most destructive enemies of the 

National gun-boats during the 

siege.” 

While Lossing was incorrect about 
the gun being Whistling Dick, the other 
information in his account is accurate. 
Photo documentation of the interior of 
the Castle Battery shows what appears to 


be a Navy 32-pounder, Model 1845-47 
that has been rifled and banded.*° 

It makes sense that the Federals 
availed themselves of the captured Con- 
federate artillery, as this would allow 
them to emplace enough heavy guns into 
the Vicksburg fortifications to make any 
Rebel assault on the city a very hazard- 


Union troops camped on the lawn of the Castle. Built in the 1850s, the Castle was 
one of the most interesting homes in Vicksburg, surrounded by an osage orange 
hedge and a real moat. After the siege the home was torn down to build the Castle 
Battery, one of the Union fortifications defending Vicksburg. 


The interior of Battery Sherman. Located just north of the Jackson Road, Battery 
Sherman protected this vital entrance into Vicksburg. Note in the background the 
scar of the Union fortifications running along the top of the ridgeline. 
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Old Court House Museum Collection 


ous enterprise. If the threat from the 
heavy guns was not enough to give a Con- 
federate attacker pause, the firepower in 
the Vicksburg defenses was enhanced by 
the light artillery batteries attached to the 
city garrison. 
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STRONG FORTIFICATIONS WERE 
IMPORTANT to the Union defense of 
Vicksburg, but even more important 
were the men who would man those de- 
fenses. While the Union contingent at 
Vicksburg was relatively small, particu- 
larly after the departure of General 
McPherson with two divisions, the qual- 
ity of the men in the garrison was good. 
Holding the Hill City was still very im- 
portant to the Union war effort, and a 
solid core of combat-proven white troops 
were left at Vicksburg to reinforce the 
untested colored troops. 


—= General line of breastworks and traverses 


= Old Confederate works 


EXPLANATION 
The general line of braast: Naw 
New 1 Matt'y Mews 
0.2 Matty Rawllos 
Batt'y Dolline 
Coatle Battery 
Tatty Comstock 
6 Raat'y Clark 
> Hant'y Witkan 
% Wott’y fs 
Mhatt'y 
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In the spring of 1864 a crack brigade 
of veteran regiments was formed at 
Vicksburg, and the man appointed to 
lead them was a battle-tested officer, 
Brigadier General Jasper A. Maltby. The 
general had made a name for himself as 
commander of the 45th Illinois Infantry 
during the Vicksburg Campaign, and the 
units of his new brigade became the 
backbone of the city garrison during the 


MAY AND JUNE 1864 
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summer of 1864. All of the units in 
Maltby’s brigade—the 7th Missouri, 17th 
Illinois, 81st Illinois, 124th Illinois, 8th 
Ohio Battery, and 26th Ohio Battery— 
had seen extensive combat.*! 

Another vital component of the gar- 
rison was the United States Colored 
Troops. They lacked the experience of 
their white counterparts, but the sheer 
number of black soldiers stationed at 
Vicksburg made them an important part 
of the city’s defense. In the spring of 1864 
the two brigades of colored infantry sta- 
tioned at Vicksburg and commanded by 
General Hawkins amounted to 320 of- 
ficers and 5,854 men present for duty— 
over half the city’s garrison. In addition, 
manning the heavy guns in the fortifica- 
tions were the cannoneers of the 5th U.S. 
Colored Heavy Artillery, commanded by 
Colonel Herman Lieb. This regiment was 
probably the largest single unit to serve 
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in the Vicksburg garrison—an 1865 re- 
turn for the unit showed the 5th to have 
an effective strength of 1,242 men.” 
Although most of the colored troops 
had yet to see the elephant, they did have 
combat-proven white officers to lead 
them. Most of the officers of the black 
regiments in the city had been recruited 
from units that had served in the Vicks- 
burg Campaign. Private Stephen C. Beck 
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of the 124th Illinois Infantry remarked 
in his memoir about members of his 
regiment taking commissions in colored 
units: 
Many thousands [of blacks] en- 
listed. These had to be officered 
by white soldiers—privates taken 
from regiments. All commis- 
sioned officers, such as Lieuten- 
ants, Captains, Majors, Lieuten- 
ant Colonels and Colonels, were 
white men, and all non-commis- 
sioned officers were colored. It 
was a great opportunity for those 
who wanted to avail themselves 
of those associations. There were 
twelve to fifteen of my company 
who were thus promoted to com- 
missions.” 
While some white soldiers were hos- 
tile to the thought of serving alongside 
black troops, others, such as Private Beck, 
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Names of Batteries 

No. 1 Batt’'y Moore 
Batt'y Rawlins 
Batt’y Dollins 
Castle Battery 
Batt'y Comstock 
Batt’y Clark 
Batt’y Wilson 
Batt'y Boomer 
Batt'y Sherman 
Batt'y Crocker 
Batt'y Ransom 
Batt'y Melanchton Smith 
Batty Hickenlooper 


could clearly see the benefits: “Let Mr. 
Negro help to obtain his freedom. If he 
was good enough or man enough to 
stand up between me and a Rebel bullet, 
he had my consent.”™ 

Some of the colored troops serving 
at Vicksburg were able to prove their 
worth in battle as various detachments 
were sent out of the city on raids into 


Confederate-held territory. On July 4, 
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1864, the 48th and 52nd United States 
Colored Troops, along with the Missis- 
sippi Marine Brigade, had a sharp little 
fight with Rebel cavalry at Coleman’s 
plantation near Rodney, Mississippi. One 
soldier who witnessed the clash was im- 
pressed enough with the performance of 
the black soldiers to write, “The colored 
troops fought like tigers, often clubbing 
the enemy down with the buts of their 
muskets.”°> 
There was one other source of po- 
tential manpower to help defend Vicks- 
burg waiting to be tapped—the local citi- 
zens. On April 19, 1864, McPherson 
passed on to General Slocum the follow- 
ing order from Grant: 
We have now held Vicksburg ten 
months, and there are many 
people in the city doing business 
under the protection of the mili- 
tary authorities. It is but right and 
proper that they should be ready 
and willing to assist in defending 
their property in case of emer- 
gency. To this end you will cause 
all the men capable of bearing 
arms to be enrolled and organized 
into home guard companies.” 


Grant’s edict was not put into effect 
until the fall of 1864, when Special Or- 
ders No. 165 was issued organizing the 
Ist Brigade Enrolled Militia, District of 
Vicksburg, consisting of the Ist and 2nd 
Regiments. George C. McKee, the former 
major of the 11th Illinois Infantry, was 
chosen to command the brigade. A few 
days later a new unit was added to the 
brigade, as recruitment began for the Ist 
Regiment of Freedmen Enrolled Militia, 
District of Vicksburg.° 

Regulations required all male resi- 
dents of Vicksburg between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five to join the mili- 
tia if they resided in the city for more than 
ten days. The only way of avoiding ser- 
vice was to receive a certificate of physi- 
cal disability from a board of exemption. 
Foreigners, Rebel deserters, and even 
refugees were subject to militia service— 
if they refused they were to be sent north. 
As the regulations bluntly stated, “No 
person will be allowed to remain at this 
post who is unwilling to aid in defend- 
ing it.”>® 

Veteran officers were chosen to lead 
the militia. In urging locals to join the 
2nd Regiment, a writer for the Vicksburg 
Daily Herald pointed to this fact: “It will 
be seen that several of the persons au- 


thorized to raise companies are old sol- 
diers and that persons enrolling their 
names will have the benefit of being un- 
der charge of experienced officers.”>? 

Regulations called for each militia 
company to have between sixty and 
eighty-three men, so there was a stiff 
competition between the various com- 
pany commanders for new recruits. One 
enterprising officer enticed men to join 
his company by promising that anyone 
serving under him “will find that the yoke 
is easy and the burden light under his 
command.”®? 

According to schedules published in 
the Vicksburg paper, company drills were 
held twice a week at the armory for one 
hour, and judging from the lists of men 
in the city newspaper fined for missing 
drill, truancy was common. One list of 
men fined $5.00 for skipping drill in the 
2nd Regiment included 121 names. 

In the event of a serious attack the 
usefulness of the civilian-soldiers would 
probably have been rather limited, 
and one militia officer even ac- 
knowledged this in a letter home. 
Ira Batterton, captain of Company 
B, Ist Regiment, called the militia 
a “grand humbug, and hoped the 
organization would be disbanded 
as it was “of little service—none 
really,”®! 

In addition to the miles of - 
earthworks bristling with artillery 
and an army garrison of thousands 


Right: Close-up of the Navy 
32-pounder in Castle Battery. 


of men, there was one additional element 
crucial to the successful defense of 
Vicksburg—the United States Navy. 
When the city was under Confederate 
control, the Rebels had built powerful 
batteries to sweep the Mississippi River 
and protect Vicksburg’s waterfront. The 
Union defense was able to do without 
these batteries for one simple reason— 
the complete control of the Mississippi 
River by the navy. 
In August 1863 Rear Admiral David 
D. Porter, commanding the Mississippi 
Squadron, issued General Order No. 84, 
dividing the Mississippi River into dis- 
tricts, each under the command of a di- 
visional officer. Porter went on to spell 
out the duties of each ships’ commander: 
It will be their duty to report by 
first opportunity anything of im- 
portance that may occur. They are 
not to leave their stations, except 
to patrol a short distance above 
and below, and to prevent the pas- 


Interior of the Castle Battery. These guns were manned by cannoneers of the 
5th United States Colored Heavy Artillery. 
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sage of rebel troops or munitions 

of war across the river.” 

By the spring of 1864 the Missis- 
sippi River had been divided into ten dis- 
tricts, and the two most directly affect- 
ing the Hill City were the Fifth District, 
which ran from Natchez to Vicksburg, 
and the Sixth District, which ran from 
Vicksburg to the Arkansas River. The 
Fifth was composed of the following 
ships: Benton, Pittsburg, Curlew, Mound 
City, Rattler, Judge Torrence, and Forest 
Rose. The Sixth District was made up of 
the Romeo, Louisville, Marmora, Prairie 
Bird, and two other light draft vessels 
that are not mentioned by name in the 
official reports. 

In his book Civil War on Western 
Waters, Fletcher Pratt emphasized the 
domination of the Mississippi River by 
the U.S. Navy after the fall of Vicksburg: 
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Barracks of the Mississippi Marine Brigade at Vicksburg, photographed o' 


rison at Vicksburg never had to worry 
about an attack from the rear. 

General Slocum had inherited some 
very good soldiers in the District of 
Vicksburg, but he did not get a chance to 
know them before he had to send them 
out on their first combat operation. In 
fact, before he even arrived in Vicksburg, 
Sherman had sent a message to McPher- 
son to “Notify General Slocum to hasten 
to Vicksburg and put in active motion the 
troops there to occupy the full attention 
of [Major General Stephen] Lee’s Cav- 
alry and prevent their going north to 
Forrest.”°° 

Sherman had good reason for the 
urgency; he was poised to invade Geor- 
gia, and was concerned about the dam- 
age Nathan Bedford Forrest might do to 
his supply lines. With this in mind, the 
more Rebels who could be tied down by 


January 1, 1864. The brigade—a force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery commanded 
by Brigadier General Alfred W. Ellet-—could be moved quickly by steamboat to any 
threatened point on the Mississippi River. It was disbanded in August 1864. 


Jefferson Davis’ defense system in 
the west had collapsed; at any 
point within reach of water deep 
enough for a gunboat, Union 
troops could be delivered with all 
needed logistic support. Powerful 
Confederate armies still existed in 
the interior, but they approached 
the invisible seacoast of the Mis- 
sissippi system at their peril, and 
they stood no chance of crossing 
the big river in force—or, for that 
matter, any of its major branches. 
The movable fortress of the navy 
placed heavy artillery every- 
where.” 


With the U.S. Navy patrolling the brown 
waters of the Mississippi, the Union gar- 


the Vicksburg garrison and kept from 

joining Forrest, the better. The general 

emphasized this point to McPherson: 
Give Slocum and Washburn or- 
ders to seem most active; to hold 
there all the enemy possible, even 
at a small risk to the river, for if 
we whip Joe Johnston good, every- 
thing lying west will feel the 
blow. 


In response to Sherman’s directive, 
General McArthur marched out of Vicks- 
burg on May 4 onan expedition to Yazoo 
City, some fifty miles northeast. He took 
with him five infantry regiments, two 
batteries of light artillery, one regiment 
of mounted infantry, one cavalry regi- 
ment, and detachments from two others. 


After the Union troops crossed the 
Big Black River there was near constant 
skirmishing with Rebel cavalry com- 
manded by Brigadier General Wirt 
Adams. The Confederates fell back be- 
fore the Federal advance until they 
reached Benton, ten miles east of Yazoo 
City, where they made a stand. The 
Rebels were able to hold off the Federal 
cavalry, but when McArthur got his in- 
fantry up and into the fight, the Con- 
federates withdrew. 

After the clash at Benton, McArthur 
received intelligence that Adams had 
been reinforced, and decided to end the 
advance and return to Vicksburg. He 
marched at a leisurely pace back to the 
city, pausing along the way to destroy 
Vaughn’s Station on the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad, and to tear up the lines, 
track, and trestles. Rebel cavalry shad- 
owed the Federals and skirmished with 
them from time to time, but they lacked 
the numbers to inflict any serious dam- 
age. The Yankees arrived in Vicksburg on 
May 21 with only minimal casualties to 
show for their expedition into Rebeldom: 
five killed and fourteen wounded. 

While any physical damage done by 
the raid was minimal, McArthur did suc- 
ceed in his primary mission of keeping 
the Confederates in the area occupied 
and unable to reinforce Forrest. The gen- 
eral pointed this fact out in his official 
report: 

Results: A wholesome fear on the 
part of the enemy, from painful 
experience, that we have sufficient 
force at this point to move into the 
interior when desired—the effect 
of which will, in my opinion, be 
the withdrawal of their forces west 
of the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road, if not Pearl River; also com- 
pelling them to concentrate on my 
front at that time instead of send- 
ing them north as they might have 
done...” 

Slocum had an eventful start to his 
command of the District of Vicksburg, 
and in the weeks that followed he only 
found more problems to deal with. The 
real trouble started in early June when a 
Union force led by Brigadier General 
Samuel D. Sturgis left Memphis to hunt 
down Nathan Bedford Forrest. On June 
10 Sturgis found his target at Brice’s Cross 
Roads, Mississippi, and for his efforts re- 
ceived a severe whipping from the Rebel 
“Wizard of the Saddle.” 
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Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Brigadier General Morgan Lewis Smith 


DISTRICT OF VICKSBURG 
Brigadier General Morgan L. Smith 


POST OF VICKSBURG 


APRIL 1, 1865-JUNE 30,1865 
Brigadier General Morgan L. Smith 


A Maltby’s Brigade 

Brigadier General Jasper A. Maltby 
58th Ohio (five companies), Captain Louis 
Keller; 49th U.S. Colored Troops, Captain 
Lester C. Hubbard; 52nd U.S. Colored Troops, 
Colonel Orlando C. Risdon; 66th U.S. Col- 
ored Troops, Colonel Michael W. Smith 


Bz Cavalry 
Colonel George W. Jackson 


9th Indiana Cavalry, Lieutenant Colonel Eli 
Lilly; 4th Missouri Cavalry (four companies), 
Captain Edward L. De Grendele; 2nd Tennes- 
see Cavalry, Lieutenant Colonel William R. 
Cook 


Reserve Artillery 

Major William H. Bolton 
2nd Illinois Light, Battery L, Captain Erastus 
A. Nichols; 7th Ohio Light, Captain Harlow 
P. McNaughton; 2nd U.S. Colored Light, Bat- 
tery C, Captain Robert Ranney; 2nd U.S. Col- 
ored Light, Battery D, Captain William M. 
Pratt 


< Enrolled Militia 

Brigadier General George C. McKee 
Ist Mississippi, Colonel William B. Holbrook; 
2nd Mississippi, Colonel William Woods; Ist 
Mississippi Freedmen, Colonel Mathew M. 
Miller 


Unattached Forces at 
Vicksburg 
64th U.S. Colored Troops, Major Edward B. 
Meatyard; 5th U.S. Colored Heavy Artillery, 
Lieutenant Colonel Erastus N. Owen 


X = brigade; = infantry; 
= Cavalry; ABR = artillery; MM = unattached 


In the wake of the Union defeat at 
Brice’s Cross Roads, Slocum was bom- 
barded with messages from three supe- 
rior generals, all of them wanting him 
to ready his troops for three different ex- 
peditions to help put pressure on Forrest 
and keep him away from Sherman’s sup- 
ply lines. The beleaguered general re- 
ceived conflicting orders from Major 
Generals Cadwallader Washburn in 
Memphis, Edward Canby in New Or- 
leans, and William T. Sherman in Geor- 
gia. As Sherman was the highest rank- 
ing, it was his orders that Slocum obeyed, 
and the fiery general made it very plain 
that he expected results from his subor- 
dinate: 

I see by the Atlanta paper of the 

25th that the railroad bridge at 

Jackson is being rebuilt. If you per- 

mit the enemy to regain the use 

of that bridge and of the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad you need 
not expect military favors from 

General Grant or myself. There 

should be a weekly expedition 

from Natchez, Vicksburg, or Yazoo 

City against that road, breaking it 

all the time, and especially should 

the bridge at Jackson be de- 
stroyed.... Vicksburg and its 
people are no use to us unless used 
offensively as against the interior 
of Mississippi. That railroad 
bridge at Jackson is worth more 
to the Confederacy than all the 
population of Vicksburg....Every 
soldier should be doing some- 
thing against the enemy this sum- 
mer to keep him busy and from 
re-enforcing Lee and Johnston. 


Slocum wasted little time putting 
Sherman’s orders into effect, and on July 
2 a force of 2,200 infantry, six hundred 
cavalry, and a battery of artillery departed 
Vicksburg with the objective of destroy- 
ing the bridge across the Pearl River at 
Jackson. The march to Jackson was un- 
eventful until July 5, when the Confed- 
erates made a stand three anda half miles 
west of Jackson. After a sharp skirmish 
the Rebels withdrew, and the Yankees oc- 
cupied Jackson again with no further 
trouble. Casualties during the skirmish 
were light—only two officers and eight 
men killed. 

The next day Slocum’s men de- 
stroyed the railroad bridge that Sherman 
had been so concerned about, and then 
the men in blue formed ranks and started 
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on the march back to Vicksburg. The re- 
turn trip, however, turned out to be much 
more difficult than anyone had antici- 
pated, for the Confederates under Gen- 
eral Wirt Adams had concentrated along 
their route of march. On July 7 Slocum 
threw his men at the Rebels to clear the 
way to Vicksburg, and after some desper- 
ate fighting the men in gray were forced 
back, and the Federals were able to re- 
sume their march. Seeing their quarry 
about to slip through their clutches, the 
Rebels made one last desperate charge 
against the Union rear guard, which was 
met with a hailstorm of minie balls and 
canister. One Union soldier said of this 
charge: 

On came the Rebels stimulated 
with whiskey and gunpowder 
charging our batteries like de- 
mons, our boys mowing them 
down as they continued to ad- 
vance. Our forces did not succeed 
in stopping them until they were 
within a few paces of our guns, 
then only with double shotted 
canister putting an end to the 
battle.” 

After smashing the Confederate 
charge, the Federals completed their 
march to Vicksburg without further in- 
cident. The mission they had been 
charged with by Sherman had been a suc- 
cessful one, but the price was high— 
Slocum reported 230 men killed or 
wounded and twenty missing. 

The expedition to Jackson was just 
the beginning of a series of raids launched 
from Vicksburg to carry the war into the 
unoccupied portions of Mississippi and 
keep the Rebels from reinforcing more 
critical theaters of war. As fall ap- 
proached, the demand for experienced 
troops elsewhere stripped the Vicksburg 
garrison of many of its combat-tested 
white troops, and the defense of the city 
came to rely more and more on colored 
soldiers. In a report dated August 4, 1864, 
Vicksburg had present for duty 6,550 
men, of whom only 1,900 were white.” 

There were other changes in store for 
the garrison. Major General Napoleon 
Jackson Tecumseh Dana was appointed 
commander for the District of Vicksburg 
on August 7, 1864. In October he took 
command of the XVI Corps, this new re- 
sponsibility including a combined Dis- 
trict of Memphis and Vicksburg. Howard 
suggested that Dana make his headquar- 
ters in Memphis so as to speed the flow 


of information between the two men. If 
Dana were to move to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg would need a post commander, and 
for this position the general selected 
Brigadier General Morgan L. Smith. 
Before he could transfer his head- 
quarters from Vicksburg to Memphis, 
Dana addressed what he felt was a seri- 
ous problem in the Department of Vicks- 
burg, namely the continuing drain of ex- 
perienced white troops from the river 
garrisons. In a report to Howard he laid 
out his argument: 
It will not be safe long to leave 
these garrisons as weak in infan- 
try as they are at present. They 
have now been stripped below 
their minimum for defense in or- 
der to send re-enforcements to 
the relief of General Steele, and so 
far from having a disposable, 
movable force we have not 
enough, including cavalry, to 
make up full garrisons. The only 
white infantry at Natchez is the 
Eighth New Hampshire, about 
225 effective, lately sent there 
from New Orleans. The only 
white infantry here [Vicksburg] 
are the Fifty-Eighth Ohio and 
Seventy-Second Illinois. You will 
see the impossibility of my send- 
ing you the last-named regiment 
until either General Canby shall 
send me some more regiments or 
shall return one or two of those 
which have gone.” 


Dana’s belief that he would need his 
veteran soldiers was confirmed a short 
time later, for in October Rebel general 
John Bell Hood began massing his army 
at Decatur, Alabama, for an invasion of 
Tennessee. Hood’s army was receiving 
large quantities of supplies from Jackson, 
Mississippi, via the Mississippi Central 
Railroad, an obvious target for Dana to 
attack. But in a letter written on Novem- 
ber 16 Dana lamented to Howard that he 
lacked the means to mount such a raid: 

The only force here available for 

operations against the enemy is 

some 2,000 cavalry. If sent off the 
garrison would be reduced to 

5,500 effective men, about 1,500 

of whom are artillerists...it would 

be reckless for me to move my cav- 
alry, with the necessary infantry 
and artillery force to promise sup- 
port, by a long land march from 
this post, leaving Vicksburg ex- 


posed to and in danger of disaster 
before I could return.” 


Dana did a quick about-face from 
this position a short time later when he 
received a directive from General Canby 
to provide support for an assault on the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad. Brigadier 
General John W. Davidson’s troopers 
would make the attack from their base in 
Louisiana; the command would pass 
through southern Mississippi and hit the 
railroad southeast of Meridian. At the 
same time Dana was to advance from 
Vicksburg and try to draw north some of 
the Rebels expected to be in Davidson's 
path. 


of his raid was Jackson, and to further 
this belief he would have his raiding force 
leave Vicksburg on November 23 headed 
east on the Jackson road. When his men 
reached the Big Black River they would 
lay a pontoon bridge and begin crossing 
troops to the east bank. On the 24th they 
would pull back, remove the bridge, and 
make the best possible speed to their true 
objective—the railroad bridge some fifty 
miles northeast of Vicksburg. 

As promised, a raiding force of 2,200 
cavalry and eight artillery pieces led by 
Colonel Embury D. Osband departed 
Vicksburg on the 23rd, and after reach- 
ing the Big Black started construction of 
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A company of black soldiers at Vicksburg. The use of black garrison 
troops freed up white troops for service at the front. In the returns for October- 
December 1864 the Post of Vicksburg had eight regiments of colored infantry 

and one of colored heavy artillery. 


Dana agreed to the plan, and decided 
araid on the Mississippi Central Railroad 
bridge, north of Canton, Mississippi, 
would have the greatest benefit: 

I have been impressed with the 

necessity of my destroying the 

railroad bridge over Big Black 
above Canton, as the enemy is es- 
tablishing a depot at Corinth and 
are carrying twenty-five to thirty 
car-loads a day from Jackson, but 
as they are aware of the danger of 
their communications, they have 
taken proper precautions by put- 
ting troops in well chosen posi- 
tions, making it necessary for us 
to go in force to meet with suc- 
cess. Force is what I have not got, 
so I have been postponing that job. 

Now, however, I shall try it.” 

To advance the chance of success, 
Dana planned to use a little subterfuge— 
he would make it known that the object 


a pontoon bridge. In case their passage 
had escaped the notice of the Rebels, 
Osband had large fires of grass lit that 
“made immense volumes of smoke, 
which can plainly be seen some ten to fif- 
teen miles.””4 

The bridge was completed the next 
day, and a brief scout made east of the 
river to continue the charade that the 
Federals were headed for Jackson. Then 
the raiders pulled back across the river, 
the bridge was taken up, and the blue rid- 
ers spurred their horses north. The col- 
umn set a rapid pace, making thirty- 
seven miles that day before bedding 
down for the night. On the 26th the com- 
mand again pushed hard, traveling 
thirty-six miles before stopping their 
sweat-soaked mounts at Benton, just 
short of their objective. 

As dawn approached on the 27th, 
Osband prepared to attack the bridge, 
and he found that it was not an easy tar- 
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get. The bridge was surrounded by a 
dense swamp, making the railroad em- 
bankment itself the only easy approach, 
To make matters worse, the Confederates 
had prepared for an attack by throwing 
up stockade works at the other end of the 
structure, and the only route of assault 
was across the twenty-five-foot-high 
trestle. 

Major Jeremiah B. Cook, command- 
ing the 3rd United States Colored Cav- 
alry, led the attack on the bridge. A Vicks- 
burg newspaper gave a stirring account 
of the officer’s heroics in the fight: 

He advanced his men down the 

track, throwing a company on ei- 

ther flank in the swamp below. At 
some distance from the bridge the 
skirmishers engaged, and the bank 
of the river and the first stockade 
was gained only by sharp fighting. 

Repeated volleys failing to dis- 
lodge the enemy from his stock- 
ade on the opposite bank, Maj. 

Cook formed three companies on 

the trestle work, and with only the 

railroad ties for a path, charged 

and carried the stockade under a 

heavy fire, the enemy retiring 

when Maj. Cook’s advance was al- 
most within the works.” 

After taking the stockade the Yankee 
troopers used their carbines to good ef- 
fect, smashing a Rebel counterattack 
while brush was collected to fire the 
bridge. The Vicksburg newspaper later 
reported the trestle and greater part of 
the bridge were destroyed. With their pri- 
mary mission accomplished, the Yankee 
troopers proceeded to smash and burn 
as much of the Mississippi Central infra- 
structure as possible before withdrawing. 
Their mission completed, the raiders 
skirmished with the Rebels as they with- 
drew to Vicksburg, the last of them ar- 
riving safely on December 4. 

General Dana was very proud of the 
accomplishments of his small band of 
troopers, reporting: 

the burning of piles and store- 

houses full of corn and grain, and 

30 miles of track, wagon road 

bridge over Big Black, Vaughn Sta- 

tion (railroad depot and build- 
ings), Goodman Station (railroad 
depot and buildings), 2,600 bales 

of cotton, 2 locomotives, 4 cars, 4 

stage coaches, 20 barrels salt, 

166,000 worth of stores at Vaughn 

Station—makes it one of the 


heaviest blows lately dealt the re- 

bellion, as it directly affects the ef- 

ficiency of Hood’s army now on 
the Tennessee River, dependent on 
the railroad and these supplies.” 

In raiding the Mississippi Central 
Railroad, the Vicksburg garrison played 
a small role in one of the great Union vic- 
tories of the war—the virtual destruction 
of Hood’s Army of Tennessee. The Rebels 
were bled white at Franklin, Tennessee, 
on November 30, and their army crushed 
at the Battle of Nashville on December 


15-16. 


for they had done their part to help win 
the war. While garrison duty might not 
have the glamour of marching with Sher- 
man to the sea, it was an important job 
that had to be done. 

A soldier who served in the Natchez 
garrison with the 4th Illinois Cavalry 
probably left the best description of gar- 
rison life: 

It was a very hard service, both 
on men and horses, with but 
little glory. If we had been given 
our choice we would have been 
with the army where our ser- 
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This illustration by Frederick B. Schell shows Union soldiers building earthworks 
in front of the Washington Hotel in Vicksburg. 


The war was rapidly coming to a 
close, and on May 6, 1865, Special Or- 
ders No. 151 was published, giving the 
men who had served the Vicksburg gar- 
rison so faithfully the joyous news: 

Information has been received at 

these Headquarters of the surren- 

der of Lieutenant-General TAY- 

LOR, Confederate Army, and his 

forces, to Major General CANBY. 

This includes the forces within this 

Department.” 


2b 


THE UNION DEFENSES OF VICKS- 
BURG had been designed for a specific 
purpose: to enable a small garrison to 
hold Vicksburg, and allow the city to be 
used as a strong point from which to 
mount raids into Rebel-occupied Missis- 
sippl. 

The men who served at Vicksburg 
could look on their time there with pride, 
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vice would seem to amount 

to something, but it is a sol- 

diers duty to obey orders and 

that we did. We have the sat- 

isfaction of knowing that we 

did what we were ordered to 

do and accomplished what 

we undertook in a manner 

that met the approval of our 

superior officers and in- 

stilled in our enemies, that 

we came in contact with, a 

wholesome respect for us.” 

Today, amid the hills and valleys of 
Vicksburg, remnants of the Union de- 
fensive line can still be seen if one knows 
where to look. The once-formidable 
earthworks are now covered by trees, 
and over time have partially filled 
with earth, but the scars remain on the 
land to remind us of a time when 
brother fought brother for possession 
of the Hill City. 


JEFF T. GIAMBRONE, a native Mis- 
sissippian, has worked at the Old Court 
House Museum in Vicksburg as an his- 
torian since 1995. He is co-author with 
Gordon Cotton of Vicksburg and the 
War (Pelican Publishing Company, 


2004). 
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Civil War Society News 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE & BATTLEFIELD TOUR J 4 
x - 


GETTYSBURG 


Columbus Day Weekend: Friday, October 8-Monday, October 11 


A chance to explore the Gettysburg battlefield in depth, 
and to consider what the battle meant at the time and one hundred and forty years later. 


HOLIDAY INN 
Battlefield-Gettysburg 
516 Baltimore Street 
Gettysburg, PA 17325 


Battlefield tours led by 
Troy Harman and 
Mike Miller. 


Cost: Conference/tour 
fee—$150.00 per 
person (exclusive of 
accommodation and 
meals). 


Conference brochure 
available from: 

Civil War Society 
33756 Black Mtn. Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Call (559) 855-8637 
with any questions 
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5:00-6:00 p.m. 
6:00-7:00 p.m. 
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mes Walker based his “Repulse of Longstreet’s Assault” 
on interviews with survivors of Pickett’s Charge. 
ay P Altmayer Collection 


Reception 

Dinner 

Tom Desjardins (author of These Honored Dead)—“Myth and 
Reality: Gettysburg in American Memory.” 

BATTLEFIELD TOUR Frederick: Meade’s HQ, Pipe Creek 
Line, Taneytown, McPherson Ridge/Iron Brigade, Oak Hill, 
Rodes’ attack, Barlow Knoll, Pender attacks the Seminary, Final 
Stop on Cemetery Hill. 

Dinner 

Troy Harman (author of Lee’s Real Plan)—slide show 

with maps. 

BATTLEFIELD TOUR Lee’s HQ on Seminary Ridge, Hood’s 
jump off, Devils Den, Little Round Top, Wheat Field, Peach 
Orchard, Barksdale, Wilcox and Ist Minnesota, Wright's 
attack, Benner’s Hill, Culp’s Hill, East Cemetery Hill, Cemetery 
Hill. 

Dinner 

Mike Miller—the Union defense. 

BATTLEFIELD TOUR Culp’s Hill, Pickett’s Charge, 
Pettigrew’s Charge, The Angle, The Copse of Trees. 
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“THIS BRILLIANT EXPLOIT” —Derek Smith 
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Civil War magazine. As soon as I get 
my copy I drop everything and read 


the lead articles.” —Gordon C. Rhea, author of 
Cold Harbor: Grant and Lee, May 26-June 3, 1864 
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CIVIL WAR FINANCES — Warren Robinson 
CONFEDERATE PRIVATEERS —Stephen Wise 
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—William B. Feis 
THE BATTLE OF PRAIRIE GROVE — William Shea 
THE WEST VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN — Albert Castel 
THE BATTLE OF NASHVILLE —Patrick Brennan 
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to: NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, 
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N&S FIRE SALE 


SPECIAL—7 ISSUES FOR 
19.99 + $5.00 SHIPPING & HANDLING 


Offer #1: Volume 1, numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 + two other magazines (your choice). 
Offer #2: Volume 2, numbers 4, 5, 6, 7 + three other magazines (your choice). 
Offer #3: Volume 3, numbers 1-7. 

Offer #4: Volume 4, numbers 1-6 + one other magazine (your choice). 

Offer #5: Volume 5, numbers 1-7. 

Offer #6: Volume 6, numbers 1-6 + one other magazine (your choice). 

Offer #7: Volume 7, numbers 1-4 + three other magazines (your choice). 


1.6 2.1 2.3 47 6.7 


RARE ISSUES: Vol. 1, #6; Vol. 2, #1; Vol. 2, #3; Vol. 4, #7; Vol. 6, #7—$25.00 each, 
including shipping & handling. Cannot be chosen as part of a Fire Sale offer. 


SOLD OUT: Vol. 1, #5 and Vol. 2, #2. 
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NORTH & SOUTH (U.S. funds only). 


Organize your North & South issues and protect 
them at the same time. Slipcases are library 
quality. Constructed with heavy bookbinder’s 
board and covered in a rich flag blue leatherette 
material. A custom label decorated in gold with 
the North & South logo is included. 
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SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War Society 
and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 

2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 
Website: www.sahs.dk + Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 

Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 
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CALIFORNIA 
Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: John Waller 
640 Zinnia Court, Sonoma, CA 95476 
(707) 938-0497 + Johncon@earthlink.net 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
PCWRT, P.O. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 
PCWRT@durate.com + (650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
6625 N Wembley Dr., Fresno, CA 93711 
(559) 438-8768 » clague@comcast.net 


D.C. 
Geographic Locale: 

Washington D.C. / Northern Virginia / Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 

Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 

Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 

11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 

(301) 262-3768 * www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FT. MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 
1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 * Roger789@comcast.net 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 
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HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 + pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick PI., Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
or Thomas D. Postema, 5505 Silent Brook Lane, 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
TPostema@msn.com * (847) 259-4240 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873 
Wheaton, IL 60189 + wjhupp@aol.com 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Ky. and So. Ind. 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 + BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: Dedham, MA / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: 
http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ocewrt.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, Portage, MI 49024 
(269) 323-3757 


MISSOURI 
Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 

Contact: John Purtell 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
jc_pd@msn.com 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 
(973) 770-2899 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862 
Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 120 
Stone Ridge, NY 12484 
ucewrt@hve.rr.com 


Geographic Locale: Binghamton 
BINGHAMTON CWRT 
Contact: Eileen Patch, Newsletter Editor 
3656 Lott Street, Endwell, NY 13760 
e-mail: epatch@stny.rr.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471 
Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 
WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 
Repnov@aol.com 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796 
Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 
ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly 
P.O. Box 1863 
Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
pdskelly@charter.net 


TO ASK ABOUT A CWRT 
CONTACT AD AND ACCESS 
TO THE N&S MAILING LIST CALL 
(559) 855-8636 
Email: northandsouth@netptc.net 
or write: NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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“PD RATHER GO TO 


WHITE UNIONISTS, SLAVES, AND FEDERAL COUNTER-INSURGENCY 


MARGARET M. STOREY 


Published in Harper’s Weekly, 
August 16, 1862, the illustration 
above was sketched by a member 
of the 3rd Ohio Volunteers. It 
depicts Union soldiers, guided by a 
local slave, “searching for rebels in 
a cave in Alabama.” Provided 
courtesy Harp Week, LLC. 


On May 6, 1864, Sergeant Eb Allison 
of the 15th Pennsylvania Cavalry experi- 
enced “a great many narrow escapes” on 
a railroad trip west from Rossville, Geor- 
gia, through Alabama’s Tennessee Valley. 
His train was repeatedly “fired into by 
guerrillas,” both the train engineer and 
fireman were “riddled with bullets,” and 
Allison fully expected a “general smash 
up.” Amazingly, the locomotive made it 
to Scottsboro without being “pitched off 
the track,” but once Allison arrived, he 
found “everything ...in the wildest com- 
motion.” The federal soldiers garrisoning 
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the town were certain that an attack from 
Pete Whitecotton, a renowned rebel 


| bushwhacker of Jackson County, was 


imminent; the telegraph wires on either 
side of Scottsboro had already been cut. 
“({U]pon the whole,” Allison remarked, 
“the prospect for a bloody fight was never 
better.” Federal cavalry sent out to the 
surrounding areas, however, turned up 
no bushwhackers, and Allison’s train 
soon recommenced its journey north to- 
ward Nashville. Despite the fact that the 
track was “bordered on either side with 
heavy woods, thickets, and marshes, and 


IN CIVIL WAR ALABAMA 


splendidly adapted for guerrilla opera- 
tions,” there were no other incidents. The 
attack was not the first nor would it be 
the last of its kind, however, and Allison 
certainly counted himself lucky to have 
reached central Tennessee unscathed. 
“Between the danger of ordinary railroad 
accidents and that of being shot or 
pitched over an embankment by guerril- 
las,” he reflected, “it is about as much asa 
man’s life is worth to go by rail from here 
to Chattanooga, or vi[c]e versa.” ! 
During the Union army’s occupa- 
tion of north Alabama from 1862-1865, 


it regularly confronted attacks like the 
one described by Eb Allison. Indeed, such 
sporadic, small-scale skirmishing with 
guerrilla fighters, rather than pitched 
battles between massed armies, was the 
hallmark of the Civil War in this corner 
of the South. Federal commanders situ- 
ated deep in enemy territory faced a real 
challenge when crafting a strategy to 
counter such rebel partisans. The offen- 
sive operations of their adversaries drew 
upon a “stable infrastructure” of friendly 
civilians, through whom they obtained 
vital intelligence and material support for 
fighting the invading northern army.’ 
With such assistance, Confederate cavalry 
and bands of irregular fighters waged a 
highly disruptive and bloody campaign 
against occupying forces. To launch an 
effective counter-insurgency, the Union 
had to enlist its own supporters to un- 
dermine Confederate resistance and ad- 
vance its control of the area. 

To do so, federal commanders 
tapped into north Alabama’s well of na- 
tive anti-Confederate resisters: white 
unionists and slaves. Loyalists had suf- 
fered persecution at the hands of hostile 
Confederates since secession and were all 
too ready and willing to aid the enemies 
of the rebellion, wreaking vengeance on 
their oppressors in the process.’ For 
slaves, aiding the Union army was a way 
to exploit the fractured and besieged so- 
ciety that held them in bondage. Though 
none were sure at the beginning of the 
war that Union victory would mean 
emancipation, bondspeople nonetheless 
believed that a strike against the Confed- 
eracy was a blow against slavery. Moti- 
vated by different agendas and offering 
different types of assistance, these white 
and black Southerners would together 
provide critical resources to the federal 
army during its occupation of Alabama’s 
Tennessee Valley. 

Union control of north Alabama re- 
mained limited and variable throughout 
the war, roughly composed of the four 
Tennessee Valley counties lying north and 
west of the Tennessee River, a rich, fertile 


| agricultural region on the northern bor- 


der of the state. These counties first came 
under sustained Union occupation in the 
spring of 1862, as the Union army pressed 
its advantage south after the fall of Forts 
Henry and Donelson in February. Of 
greatest value to military strategists were 
the state’s stretch of the Tennessee River 
and its railroads, the Memphis and 


| Charleston and the Central Alabama (also 


called the Nashville & Decatur). Both 
were crucial to Union forays into the 
Deep South, particularly during U.S. 
Grant’s southward offensive during the 
spring of 1862. Following this early inva- 
sion, however, federal occupation was in- 
terrupted on two occasions. In late Au- 
gust 1862 troops under the command of 
Major General Don Carlos Buell with- 
drew from northern Alabama to cut off 
Confederate general Braxton Bragg’s 
counteroffensive into Middle Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Union forces did not re- 
gain control of Alabama north of the Ten- 
nessee River for almost a year, in the sum- 
mer of 1863, after which the region 
became the primary staging area for Ma- 


| jor General William T. Sherman’s Atlanta 


Campaign in the winter and spring of 
1863-1864. The army again withdrew in 


| September 1864, this time to defend 


Middle Tennessee against Confederate 
general John B. Hood’s counteroffensive 
following Sherman’s capture of Atlanta. 
Federal forces returned to Alabama once 
and for all after Hood’s defeat at Nash- 
ville and subsequent withdrawal south of 
the Tennessee River in late December 
1864. From this point until the end of the 
war, the Union army remained in control 
of the area north of the river. 

Gaining and maintaining even lim- 
ited control of north Alabama was no easy 
matter and involved small but frequently 
intense confrontations with Confederate 
cavalry, partisan rangers, and a variety of 
other guerrilla fighters. Arrayed just south 
of the Tennessee River, Confederate de- 
fenders provoked skirmishes, burned 
bridges, pulled up railroad track, hijacked 
and destroyed supply trains, captured 
mail and dispatches, stole stock and ma- 
teriel, demolished telegraph communica- 
tions, and ambushed and assassinated 
foraging and reconnaissance parties. S. J. 


_ Hamilton, a soldier with the Army of the 


Cumberland, noted a typical attack in 
September 1863: “[T]heir was a lot of reb 


| cavalry attacked our wagon train about 


two weeks ago and burnt about two hun- 
dred wagons loaded with supplies from 
Stevenson,” he explained in a letter home. 
“(T]he mean hounds were not satisfied 
with burning the wagons,” he added in 
disgust, “but they shot all the mules down 
in the harness. [T]he most uncivilized 
piece of business I have ever heard of-”* 
Frequent practice made the Confederate 
cavalry very effective at undermining the 
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day-to-day movements and activities of 


the federal army. “I think I can keep the | 
railroad so crippled that it will be of very | 


little use to the enemy,” Confederate 
brigadier general P. D. Roddey reported 
to Major General Joseph Wheeler in Oc- 
tober 1863. “[I] have such plans as will 
cut the track every day.” 

Although the Union army estab- 
lished a fairly efficient system for repair- 
ing damage done by such guerrillas, the 
incessant nature of the attacks nonethe- 
less meant that some regiments spent vir- 
tually all their time defending lines of 
supply and communication. In a letter 
home during the summer of 1864, 
Charles Harper of the 12th Indiana Cav- 
alry noted a typical errand charged to his 
regiment. “Last Sunday night ... we were 
called up at 11 o'clock to go out,” he ex- 
plained. “[T]he telegraph wire was cut 
between this place [Huntsville] and the 
river.” His detachment went out, found 
the wire severed in two places, fixed it, 
and returned to their headquarters. 
Charles Wills of the 7th Illinois Cavalry 
recorded that his regiment, headquar- 
tered in Tuscumbia during August 1862, 


had the job of “guarding about 100 miles | 


of railroad” between Iuka, Mississippi, 


and Decatur, a task that “promises to be | 


pretty rough work” because of the Con- 
federate guerrillas in the area. Two years 
later, the 7th remained embroiled in the 
partisan conflict, with officer Leib 
Ambrose reporting in March 1864 that 
patrolling the Tennessee River was “a 
daily duty,” and regularly fruitful. “Our 
scouts and patrols are now continually 
picking up stray guerrillas.”® 

At the beginning of the Union oc- 
cupation, soldiers discovered that north 
Alabama was home to a sizeable minor- 
ity of white civilians loyal to the Union, 
men and women who were eager to as- 
sist the occupying forces in their battles 
against rebel guerrillas. Most were 
nonslaveholding yeomen farmers, but 
they also included slaveholding planters, 
manufacturers, professionals, and arti- 
sans.’ In common, they had vigorously 
opposed secession during the winter of 
1860-61, though their reasons for doing 
so were as varied as their livelihoods and 
socio-economic circumstances. Only a 
few remained loyal to the Union because 
they opposed either slavery itself or 
slaveholder dominance of southern poli- 
tics; many more opposed secession as a 
politically radical, dangerous, and un- 
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“The War in North Alabama—Burning the Bridge Over the 


Tennessee, at Decatur,” sketched by H. Horner, 3rd Ohio Volunteers, 
Harper's Weekly, August 16, 1862. Courtesy HarpWeek, LLC. 


Rebels attack a derailed Nashville & Louisville Railroad passenger train, 


constitutional doctrine. Like Creed Tay- 
lor, a tanner from Marshall County, they 
believed that “we had no right to that 
privilege—and that the makers of our 
constitution never intended to give that 
[right] to any state.”* Some chose the 
Union out of deference to leading mem- 


bers of their families or communities | 


who stood against secession, while oth- 
ers felt the obligation to honor the pa- 
triotism of long-dead ancestors who had 
fought in the Revolution or the War of 
1812. Archibald Steele, an established 
farmer and father of grown children 
himself at the time of secession, under- 
stood his loyalty to the Union in this 
light: “I was raised in South Carolina by 
my old father,” he explained, “and taught 
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first, to reverence my God; second, the 
Bible; third, the Constitution; and 
fourth, the Union—to regard all these 
things as sacred.”? Slaveholding union- 
ists, particularly, feared the economic 
dislocation and destruction of slavery in 
the armed conflict they believed would 
follow secession. Thomas Nation cer- 
tainly counted these anxieties among his 
reasons for opposing separation. “I had 
worked a long time and had got a little 
property, he explained, “and | felt that 
it would all go up if there was a rebel- 
lion.” His “little property” included four- 
teen slaves in 1860. Others simply held 
to the idea that the Union could not be 
improved upon. Again and again, loyal- 
ists expressed a desire to preserve what 
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froma sketch by Thompson H. Davis, Harper’s Weekly, December 12, 1863. 
Courtesy Harp Week, LLC. 


they had, not to overthrow it for a new 
venture whose prospects were murky at 
best. “I loved my government,” explained 
Jasper Harper, “and I was not in favor of 
no other one.”!? 

Once the war began, unionists were 
subjected to ever-intensifying persecu- 
tion and threats from the Confederate 
majority. For instance, John Perryman of 
Lauderdale County became so renowned 
for his determined support of the Union 
that his “name was a hiss and byword for 
every rebel in his neighborhood.” Susan 
Thrasher, a single woman planter, found 
that her reputation for unionism caused 
her to be “frequently scoffed at and ridi- 
culed by the female citizens.” Likewise, 
when small slaveholder John Hafley of 
Limestone County refused to help raise 
the Confederate flag at Athens—‘I told 
them if they never got up a flag until I 
helped them it would never be raised” — 
his actions carried a price. As his friend 
John Hayes noted, “He was put down as 
a Yankee during the war by everybody in 
his neighborhood.”!! Targeted by local 
officials and angry neighbors with pub- 
lic chastisement and threats of hanging 
or exile, unionists became increasingly 
sure of one thing: their war would not 
only be about keeping the South in the 
Union, but about keeping themselves and 
their loved ones in the South, in the re- 
gion of their birth. 

Animosity against loyalists only in- 
tensified and hardened after April 1862, 
when the Confederate Congress passed 
the Act to Provide for the Public Defense, 


the fledgling nation’s first draft. As one 
loyalist put it, “Things got ... hot about 
the time the conscript law passed.” 


| Conscription transfigured the implica- 


tions of unionists’ dissent and raised the 
stakes for resistance because it flattened 
out the distinction between “sedition” 
(disloyal speech) and the more serious 
“treason” (disloyal acts). Conscription 
made criminals of those who refused the 
Confederacy not only their hearts and 
minds, but ultimately their bodies. 
Unionists who refused to fight for the 
state were now legally subject to arrest, 
imprisonment, and forced service in the 
Confederate army. Moreover, because 
conscription was a national matter, ef- 
forts to suppress draft resistance were not 
only a question of state and local gover- 
nance, but a problem to be solved in part 
by military authorities. Consequently, all 
unionists now became subject to harass- 
ment and arrest by both state officials and 
Confederate conscript cavalries. After 
1862 it thus became a regular occurrence, 
in the words of one Walker County man, 
“for union men to be arrested, put in the 
county jail, others sent to military pris- 
ons, some hung and others shot, families 
of some...abused, their property taken, 
others . . . forced to go within the union 
lines for safety.”'? 

Nonetheless, loyal men were deter- 
mined not to serve. Charles Brewer of 
Jackson County swore that “as long as 
there was a hole in the mountain to hide 
in,” he would resist the Confederate 
draft.'* Thomas Gordon of Macon 


County contended that he would rather 
“go to Hell” than to fight for the Confed- 
eracy.'> These men escaped service by 
devising schemes ranging from wran- 
gling legal exemptions established by the 
conscript law to “lying out” from Con- 
federate conscript officers in hills, caves, 
woods, and swamps for days and months 
at a time. Ensuring that draftees eluded 
the conscript cavalry was frequently a 
family and community effort. It required 
the cooperation of women, older men, 
and even slaves, on whom lie-outs relied 
to provide vital assistance, including 
food, clothes, and news of rebel move- 
ments. The Confederate authorities un- 
derstood how important such networks 
of support were to draft resisters, and tar- 
geted those individuals with threats and 
violence. The more intensely the authori- 
ties pursued lie-outs and abused their 
supporters, however, the more deeply 
Union people came to loathe the Con- 
federacy and its adherents. Unionists’ 
experiences during the ordeal of wartime 
conscription filled them with moral out- 
rage not simply at the wrong done the 
Union, but the wrongs done to them- 
selves and their families. 

As it happened, the first sustained 
Union occupation of north Alabama co- 


| incided with the advent of the Confed- 


erate draft and the intensification of 
unionists’ suffering on the home front. 
Thus, just as unionists found themselves 
most sorely pressed to resist the rebellion, 
the opportunity to aid and abet the 


| Union cause in tangible ways was made 


available. Indeed, in their first contact 
with the Union army, white unionists had 
urged the federals to help them fight the 


| war on the homefront. As Lieutenant 


Commander S. L. Phelps explained in 
February 1862, loyalists in Alabama re- 
ported to him that they wanted nothing 
more than to be able to strike a blow at 


_ their enemies. “We were told too, ‘Bring 
| us asmall organized force, with arms and 


ammunition for us, and we can maintain 
our position and put down rebellion in 
our midst.” 

During the early months of the oc- 
cupation, the federal army found the 
promise of such statements confirmed by 
loyalists’ willingness to enlist as soldiers. 
At first, unionist volunteers were put into 
whatever regiments were available. Be- 
cause southern soldiers fell so far out of 
the normal recruiting and organizational 
structure of the army, northern officers 
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believed it was too “difficult for them to 
organize companies and regiments of 
their own.” For this reason, many of the 
regiments participating in the initial oc- 
cupation of Alabama could claim at least 
a few (and in the case of the 51st Indi- 
ana, some four hundred) unionists in 
their ranks. By late 1862, however, the 
Union army had systematized the enlist- 
ment of loyal Alabamians by creating 
regiments composed mostly of southern 
soldiers. Perhaps the most well-known of 
these was the 1st Alabama Cavalry, U.S.A. 
Brigadier General Grenville M. Dodge 
began recruiting the Ist Alabama from 
his garrison at Corinth, Mississippi, in 
late 1862; his first efforts garnered over 
one thousand southern enlistees, most 
from Alabama. Over the course of the 
war, the Ist Alabama experienced numer- 
ous organizational shifts, but it always 
maintained its identity as a regiment of 
loyal southern men with a reputation for 
fierceness. As Leib Ambrose of the 7th II- 
linois Cavalry noted while watching loy- 
alist soldiers destroy rebel-owned plan- 
tations in the vicinity of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama: “The Alabama Union cavalry 
and the Kansas Jayhawkers are on the 
war-path: their day has come—their day 
of retribution.”"” 

By design, the regiment performed 
the bulk of its duty in northern Alabama, 
western Tennessee, and northeastern 
Mississippi, though it later marched with 
Sherman to Savannah in 1864. A primary 
objective was to support the counter- 
guerrilla operations of the Union army 
by scouting enemy movement, attacking 
rebel infrastructure, and skirmishing 
with regular Confederate cavalry and ir- 
regular guerrillas. In October 1863, for 
instance, Major General Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, then commanding Union forces 
from Memphis, ordered the cavalry to 
attack the Montgomery and West Point 
Railroad, deep behind Confederate lines. 
During Sherman’s march on Atlanta the 
Ist Alabama acted as guards for Union 
wagon trains, as well as scouts, provid- 
ing intelligence about the location and 
organization of opposing forces. Briga- 
dier General John M. Corse, sent to rein- 
force Sherman’s supply lines after the fall 
of Atlanta, reported his satisfaction with 


the cavalry’s performance in October | 


1864. “I am largely indebted to the activ- 


ity and gallantry of the officers of the First | 


Alabama Cavalry in procuring informa- 


tion for me since here.” ® 


“Charge of the First Alabama and Fifth Kentucky, Under Colonel Spencer, 
at White Pond, February 5, 1865,” sketched by Theodore K. Davis. 
Harper’s Weekly, April 8, 1865. Courtesy Harp Week, LLC. 


The Ist Alabama also used its famil- 
iarity with the social and physical geog- 
raphy of the homefront to locate, rescue, 
and recruit beleaguered unionists still 
behind Confederate lines. Indeed, many 
loyalists who joined the regiment did so 
via connections between already-enlisted 
Alabamians and their kin and friends still 
on the homefront. Burrell Earnest of 
Walker County organized “several squads 
of union men” from northwest Alabama 
and piloted them to Ist Alabama soldier 
“J. FE. Files and other scouts who were re- 
cruiting for the Union Army from this 
part of the country.” Files, a Walker 
County farmer who left home in Septem- 
ber 1863, had traveled at least sixty miles 
to cross the lines at Glendale, Mississippi. 
By December 13, 1863, he had returned 
home to recruit fifty new soldiers for the 
Ist Alabama. Files undertook similar 
missions on at least two subsequent oc- 
casions, always relying on the help of men 
like Burrell Earnest to alert potential re- 
cruits and arrange rendezvous places. 
Likewise, in September 1863, Lieutenant 
Sanford Tramel organized Company L, 
1st Alabama Cavalry, with “116 men” 
who were “collected and brought from 
within the rebel lines—from among 
Union citizens at a distance of 160 miles 
from the Federal lines.”!” 

Though the army was glad to enlist 
more soldiers into its ranks, what it 
needed most to defend successfully 
against guerrillas was local intelligence. 
Reports of federal soldiers engaged in 
anti-guerrilla activities are filled with ref- 
erences to sympathetic civilians who vol- 
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Generals in Blue 


Major General Stephen A. Hurlbut 


unteered information and support to 
soldiers moving through their neighbor- 
hoods. Such civilians not only offered to 
guide Northern troops through unfamil- 
iar terrain, but frequently shared vital 
information about recent rebel troop 
movements in their areas. The chronicler 
of the 9th Illinois, for instance, noted that 
on October 5, 1863, the regiment was 
foraging and scouting for guerrillas north 
of Florence, Alabama, and was forced to 
stop for directions. “Found a good Union 
man,” the history records, “with a clever 
family. Had the old man to go with us, as 
a guide.” Along with numerous livestock, 
the regiment returned with two rebel 
prisoners.”° Similarly, some soldiers of 
the 50th Illinois Infantry, on the march 
toward Florence, arrived at the farm of a 
man “who gave evidence of loyalty” and 
provided information about a group of 
Confederates who had recently passed. 
He “gave the geography of the vicinity 
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and offered to guide” the Federals to the 
enemy camp. The effort paid hand- 
somely, as the rebels in question were de- 
feated and captured. They turned out to 
be a detachment of Colonel Philip 
Roddey’s men who had been spying and 
raiding upon federal camps; among the 
items confiscated from the prisoners were 
“plans of the fortifications within 
[Union] lines.”?! 

Unionists themselves reported simi- 
lar episodes of passing information to 
federal soldiers. For instance, James 
Haynes of Lauderdale County, who had 
never spied before and never would 
again, remembered being given a letter 
by a Confederate who asked Haynes to 
deliver it to the man’s wife. Haynes knew 
that the letter “conveyed intelligence of 
rebel movements.” Although twinged by 
guilt over purposely diverting the corre- 
spondence, Haynes did so anyway. “I gave 
the letter to the Federal Colonel Murphy 
instead of the woman. Under the circum- 
stances I thought I was excusable.” Like- 
wise, Green Haley provided intelligence 
when he “carried a dispatch” to Sam 
Looney, a Union recruiting officer from 
Winston County, informing him that 
“the Rebel Cavalry was in the country.” 
And John Hayes of Limestone County 
simply notified Union troops “when I 


: periodic Union 
occupation, 1862-1865 


thought there was danger about when 
they were scattered around” the neigh- 
borhood.”” 

White unionists, of course, were not 
the only sympathetic civilians to offer 
information to the Union army. From the 
first federal invasion of Alabama, slaves, 
too, provided critical information and 
assistance to Union forces. North 
Alabama’s bondspeople were highly con- 
centrated in certain counties. This was 
especially true of the counties actually 
occupied by the Union army—Jackson, 
Madison, Limestone, and Lauderdale. 
These Tennessee Valley counties exhib- 
ited a diversified economy, including 
commercial, manufacturing, and mer- 
cantile interests as well as yeoman sub- 
sistence farming, but they had also long 
invested heavily in slavery and cotton 
production. As a consequence, slave 
populations in the sub-region ranged 
from 18.6 percent of the total population 
in Jackson County to 55.1 percent in 
Madison County.” 

The Union army recognized how 
well-informed about rebel movements 
bondspeople could be, living as they did 
in Confederate households. The corre- 
spondence and reports of Union com- 
manders are thus littered with references 
to “negro reports,” upon the regularity 


and accuracy of which the army came to 
rely heavily. A fairly typical exchange oc- 
curred in October 1863, when two Ohio 
cavalrymen made contact with slaves liv- 
ing on a plantation situated on the Ten- 
nessee River. Assigned to take a secret 
message behind enemy lines to General 
Sherman, who was at that point march- 
ing eastward from Memphis through 
north Alabama, the two Ohioans were 
ordered to follow their “own judgment 
as to the best and safest way to get to him.” 
Traveling by canoe as surreptitiously as 
possible, they became confused about 
where they were. After landing at the foot 
of a large cornfield, they made their way 
to the plantation’s slave quarters. There, 
they asked the “old Deacon” for the loca- 
tion of the closest Confederate camps. In 
response, he explained that “the Yankees 
[had come] very near capturing his 
young master and his whole company, at 
Florence” the previous night. Brant then 
inquired where “his young master was” 
and the old man replied that “he was with 
some other officers in the big house, and 
the big company was camped up the lane, 
in the woods.” After getting directions to 
Florence, the men left the plantation, tak- 
ing their commanders valuable informa- 
tion: the name of a leading Confederate 
soldier as well as the location of his plan- 
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tation. Similarly, Charles Harper of the 
12th Indiana Cavalry reported in June 
1864 that his men had been approached 
at their camp by “an old negro” who “re- 
ported that he [k]new where .. . 7 bush- 
whackers ate their supper and offered 
himself as guide.” The news was received 
as reliable enough to prompt an officer 
of the regiment, Major Josiah Cobb, to 
take twenty of his men in search of the 
rebels. They found the spot, but the men 
in question had already fled.” 

Slaves were also uniquely able to 
identify “true Union men” among a host 
of dissembling white people who would 
willingly profess loyalty to a federal sol- 
dier, provide false information, and then 
turn around and report back to local 
rebels. Bondspeople thus represented 
valuable intermediaries—through them, 
federal soldiers could test their own in- 
telligence without actually risking being 
deceived or captured. Soldiers of Com- 
pany K, 5th Iowa Cavalry, were saved 
from making a serious mistake in exactly 
this manner. “At night we stopped at a 
planter’s a little off the road who claimed 
to a union man,” Corporal Eugene 
Marshall wrote in his diary, “but his Ne- 
groes said that he was a secessionist.” 
They instead directed the soldiers to the 
planter’s brother, whom the slaves knew 
to be “true to the Union cause.” Similarly, 


slave Willis Carr of Cherokee County was | 


living on the farm of Elijah Carr, himself 
a unionist, when he was approached by a 
Union spy in the autumn of 1864. “His 
name was Joseph Smith,” Willis Carr ex- 
plained. “[He] came to me and told me 
who he was and that he was from 
Sherman’s Army.” Smith had been di- 
rected to contact Carr’s master, but he 
wanted to confirm the man’s unionist 
sentiments before going forward. “I told 
him how things stood and he staid all 
night at my master’s.” Having found 
Willis Carr trustworthy, Smith called on 
the slave again the next day, asking for 
guidance to another safe house. Carr 
pointed out the house of “Mr. William 
Matthews,’ a unionist with whom the spy 
stayed another night and day before he 
“went on his way.” 7° In this way, a chain 
of espionage and protection extended out 
of slave quarters into the houses of 
unionist masters and back again. 
Although federal soldiers had inde- 
pendent interactions with slave infor- 
mants, some of the more remarkable 
intelligence gathering involved collabo- 


rations between unionist slaveholders 
and their slaves. By converting the mas- 
ter-slave relationship into a weapon 
against the Confederacy, unionist mas- 
ters and slaves became highly effective 
saboteurs. Spinster Caroline Atkisson, for 
instance, relied heavily on one of her 
slaves to be her personal spy and mes- 
senger, through whom she sent informa- 
tion about Confederate movements to 
Union soldiers. Another informant, 
whom Union commanders referred to 
simply as “old Kelley,” sent at least one 
dispatch to federal forces “by negroes” — 
in it he reported the location and strength 
of rebel cavalry congregating in his 
neighborhood east of Bridgeport. And 


| Henry Gargis, an avowed unionist and 


merchant farmer who owned four slaves 
and an estate worth $14,000 in 1860, 
regularly employed one of his slaves, Sam, 
“for the purpose of carrying information 
and provisions to Union prisoners, refu- 
gees and Union men as occasion re- 
quired.” As a consequence of his actions, 


Gargis acquired a good reputation | 


among Union secret service agents, one 


of whom, William W. Jones of Ohio, be- 


came especially close to the Gargis fam- 
ily, marrying one of Henry’s daughters 
after the war. Jones had been “instructed 
by my superior officer to place implicit 
confidence in [Gargis] as a union man 
and to send all Union refugees, and es- 
caped federal prisoners to his ... house 
and was assured he would furnish them 
with food and cause them to be safely 
guided into the federal lines.” Jones, 
Gargis, and Gargis’ slaves collaborated 
throughout the war with great success, 


assisting many soldiers and civilians on | 


their escape through the lines.?° 

In August 1864 Jones established 
another long-standing espionage ar- 
rangement, this time with an Alabama 
slave named William Taylor and his mas- 
ter, a bachelor planter and unionist 
named Joshua Mullins. Jones and his su- 
periors had selected Mullins’ Franklin 
County plantation, situated behind Con- 
federate lines south of the Tennessee 
River, as their “headquarters” in large part 
because of “the instrumentality” of 
Taylor’s activities. “I was a minister of the 
Gospel,” Taylor later explained, “and in 
attendance on my congregations, was 
enabled through my membership to get 
much information of value.” Mullins not 
only knew of Taylor’s covert actions, but 
actively encouraged them. As Taylor ex- 
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Brigadier General Thomas L. Crittenden 
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Lieutenant Colonel Jesse J. Phillips 


plained, “[I] was... placed by {Mullins} 
in constant communication with the Se- 
cret Scouts of the union army, to give 
them information in aid of their move- 
ments and cause.” In this way, Taylor con- 
cluded, “I became, I think, quite useful 
to the union soldiers.””” 

In addition to crafting arrangements 
with unionists and slaves who, on the 
whole, remained stationary, federal com- 
manders also made use of roaming spies, 
often referred to as “scouts.” Most such 
individuals were regularly and repeatedly 
employed by the Union army and, like 
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Colonel George E. Spencer was 
General Dodge's chief of staff until 
September 1863, when he took command 
of the Ist Alabama Cavalry (USA). 


the cavalry forces with whom they fre- 
quently cooperated, functioned as the 
eyes and ears of federal commanders. On 
foot or mounted, they undertook sub- 
stantial and quite dangerous reconnais- 
sance and espionage missions behind 
enemy lines, frequently acting under 
cover for weeks at a time. Their job was 
to range through the Confederate home 
front, gathering information about rebel 
troop strength and plans, touching base 
with networks of known unionists and 
cooperative slaves, and recruiting whites 
and blacks into the Union army. Along 
with regularly enlisted Union troops 
from the North, local unionists repre- 
sented a significant portion of these in- 
formants, bringing to their charge an in- 
timate knowledge of the region’s 
geography and people. 

Brigadier General Grenville M. 
Dodge was an assiduous recruiter of such 


scouts. As commander of the federal post 
at Corinth, Mississippi, during much of 
1863, as well as Union headquarters at 
Pulaski during the Atlanta mobilization, 
Dodge developed a stable of loyal whites 
from northern Mississippi, northern Ala- 
bama, and southwestern and Middle Ten- 
nessee, to complement his staff of north- 
ern secret service agents. According to 
historian William Feis, “Dodge’s corps of 
scouts and spies burgeoned to over 130 
operatives” by the end of 1863. One of 
his primary recruiting grounds was the 
camp of the Ist Alabama Cavalry, from 
whose ranks came some twenty-two 
agents. Dodge had a simple philosophy 
about trusting unionists with the sensi- 
tive responsibilities of espionage: “I never 
ask them to take the [loyalty] oath,” he 
explained to Colonel Henry R. Mizner, 
“but treat them as they act.... 1 know no 


| Union man in this country unless he 
| openly declares and shows by his acts that 
| he is willing and ready to shoulder a 


musket in our cause.” Unionist scouts 
proved themselves quite valuable. As 


| “Chickasaw,” a Mississippian in charge of 


organizing loyalist scouts and couriers 
out of Corinth, noted, “[W]ithout [their] 
assistance many of my plans would have 
proved failures. ...I have every reason to 


| believe that General Dodge, at this time, 


had better facilities for being posted than 
any other general in the Union army.”** 

Commanders other than Dodge re- 
cruited scouts in similar fashion. Very 
early in the war, Brigadier General T.L. 
Crittenden, stationed at Battle Creek, Ala- 
bama, employed a spy to travel east to 
Chattanooga to learn Confederate troop 
strength. The agent reported “some 
21,000 men between [Chattanooga] and 
Bridgeport [Alabama], many of them 
conscripts undrilled, McCown in com- 
mand.” Other intelligence included the 
artillery strength of the forces, as well as 
information on Confederate supplies in 
Atlanta. “My agent is a good Union man 
and well vouched for,” Crittenden re- 


| ported to his headquarters. In July 1862 


Meredith Thompson, a farmer from 
Franklin County, took a trip from his 
home at Frankfort to Confederate camps 
at nearby Russellville “at the request of 
Major-General [George] Thomas.” His 
mission was to move “among the Con- 
federates to obtain information” and re- 
port back to Thomas. Likewise, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Jesse J. Phillips, commanding 
the 9th Illinois Mounted Infantry at the 


county seat of Athens in 1864, hired Mial 
Abernathy of Lauderdale County “as a 
government scout,” in which capacity 
Abernathy “learned information” and 
“conducted cavalry through the country.” 
Major General Alexander McCook also 
employed numerous loyalists to scout out 
rebel territory. He was cautious, however, 
and created checks to ensure that his in- 
telligence system would not fail on ac- 
count of misinformation fed to him by 
what latter-day idiom would term 
“double-agents.” “I have four men in the 
mountains,” McCook reported to Major 
General Buell’s chief of staff in July 1862, 
“neither of whom knows the others are 
there.”2? 

Unionist scouts and spies, unlike 
more casual informants, were frequently 
compensated, and their dangerous work 
could be lucrative. William G. Douthit, 
for instance, received a per diem of $1.50 
for acting as a guide for federal troops 
stationed in Corinth in mid-December, 
1863.~° A. J. Lentz, the son of a unionist 
patriarch and denizen of infamously loyal 
“Lentzville” in Limestone County, was 
paid $100 for acting as a federal guide 
from November | through November 20, 
1863.*! Well-known unionist and scout 
William B. Looney received $50 from the 
Union army for traveling from Corinth 
to his home county of Winston as a spy 
in April 1863.*? Particularly dangerous or 
long assignments garnered even higher 
payments. J.T. Evans, for example, re- 
ceived $500 for undertaking a mission in 
June 1863, at the time when the Union 
army’s Vicksburg Campaign was under- 
way. Evans managed to infiltrate Confed- 
erate general John C. Breckenridge’s army 
and travel with it as far behind Confed- 
erate lines as Selma, deep in Alabama’s 
black belt. There he learned that Breckin- 
ridge was taking his troops to reinforce 
General Joseph E. Johnston’s forces at 
Jackson, Mississippi. He returned to 
Corinth and reported that intelligence to 
Dodge.** Likewise, Alabamian John 
Stout, later recalled by one veteran fed- 
eral officer as “General Dodge’s favorite 
spy” for having “performed some won- 
derful service during the war,” traveled 
extensively through the border areas be- 
tween Alabama and Mississippi in the 
autumn of 1863. For over a month’s 
worth of scouting he was compensated 
$300,** Women, too, were sometimes 
paid handsomely for this risky work. 
Mary Malone, for instance, received a 
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total of $800 for taking three separate 
trips in the summer of 1863 “for secret 
service,” journeying from Corinth to 
Selma, Alabama, then on to Meridian and 
Columbus, Mississippi, and back again 
to Corinth.*° In total, the Union army 
spent a great deal of money on such in- 
telligence-gathering—according to histo- 
rian Feis, “Between November 1862 and 
July 1863, Dodge expended over twenty- 
one thousand dollars on the secret ser- 
vice,” much of it dispensed off the books 
to preserve the anonymity of the 
southerners involved. The expense was 
deemed a worthwhile investment, at least 
by Grant, who wrote to Dodge, “You have 
a much more important command than 
that of a division in the field.”** 

For the Union army, hiring local 
unionists furthered the cause of counter- 
intelligence: commanders benefited 
from strong relationships with loyalists 
who could help them identify and de- 
feat Confederates. But acting as a soldier 
or scout accomplished something far 
more personal for the loyalists: vindica- 
tion and revenge. As historian Noel C. 
Fisher has argued, individuals embroiled 
in Civil War guerrilla warfare rarely drew 
neat lines between “violence motivated 
by political ends and violence originat- 
ing in personal grievances.” For union- 
ists, the distinction between the politi- 
cal and personal was simply impossible, 
for it required a disaggregation of con- 
cerns about family, home, and property 
from concerns about the war’s purpose 
and conduct. For them, the war had long 
been coterminous with a defense of kin 
and community; as kin and community 
suffered humiliation and brutality, their 
desire for personal justice only intensi- 
fied. As one federal soldier from south 
Alabama pointed out, “There was a 
strong thirst for revenge among men 
whose housetops had been burned over 


“ 


| the heads of their defenceless wives and 


children.”*? 

For unionists, being a spy or soldier 
for the Union was thus not just about 
helping a cause in which they believed, 
but also about gaining power over spe- 
cific enemies. This knowledge could turn 
the tables on old foes, guaranteeing them 


| an uncomfortable and circumscribed ex- 


istence in occupied parts of north Ala- 
bama. Brigadier General Thomas Crit- 
tenden, for instance, was informed by “a 
good Union man” that a rebel deserter 
bringing in information to the Union 
camps at Battle Creek, Alabama, was not 
to be trusted. “I am told he is a bad boy 
and a great rebel,” Crittenden reported. 
Unionist information undermined the 
deserter’s chances of gaining more than 
grudging federal protection. Major Gen- 
eral William Rosecrans ordered that a 
suspicious ferryman by the name of Love, 
living in Jasper, Tennessee, on Alabama’s 
border, be arrested on the strength of 
unionist reports: “[He] better be sent 
away as a prisoner; or at least be carefully 
watched,” the general’s chief of staff or- 
dered. “Union citizens regard him as a 
dangerous man.” E. Bourlier, a Union spy 
in Huntsville, likely relied on similar 
sources of information to identify poten- 
tially troublesome rebels who needed 
“watching,” the names of whom he care- 
fully catalogued in a diary. Among those 
listed was William Acklin, reported to 
have said “that families of Unionist([s] 
should not stay in Huntsville during the 
occupation by the confeds” and to have 
“always been very officious against 
unionist[s].” The keeper of the “Billiard 
Salloon in the Huntsville Hotel” was re- 


Right: Major General William Rosecrans. 


Below: Huntsville, Alabama, Harper’s Weekly, 
March 19, 1864. Courtesy Harp Week, LLC. 
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| corded as “very insulting and threaten- 
ing to Unionists”; John and William 
| Tilson had “used the expression that men 
who expressed Union sentiments 
[should] be hung and their property con- 
fiscated.”*8 

Unionist intelligence frequently 
prompted the army not only to keep an 
eye on potentially troublesome Confed- 
erates, but to take punitive action against 
them. For instance, in late 1862 to early 
1863, unionists circulated a “general ru- 
mor” among the garrison force at Bridge- 
port, Jackson County. They claimed that 
living in the county was a man named 
Augustus Gunter, a “base rebel” re- 
nowned among Union men as a “bitter, 
vindictive and overbearing man” who 
reveled in “cursing and abusing union 
_ soldiers.” Gunter had supposedly traveled 
| with fellow rebel sympathizers to Virginia 
to visit his brother, a Confederate soldier, 
and “to view and pillage over the battle- 
ground” at Manassas. They then came 
back to Alabama “with the fingerbones 
& rib bones of what they said was 
Yankee[s] . . . picked up on the battle- 
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fields.” These they showed around to any 
interested people, bragging that they were 
“going to make pipe stems & finger rings 
out of them.” Spurred to respond by the 
gruesomeness of the story, federal sol- 
diers set out and captured Gunter, “put 
him between two feather beds, and piled 
all the blankets they could get on him.” 
When bystanders asked why they were 
doing this, the soldiers said “it was to 


sweat the rebel out of him.”°? 


More aggressive and dangerous ac- | 


tion was taken by federal soldiers to pro- 
tect local unionists from Confederate 
persecution and to punish those who 
supported rebel guerrillas. Colonel Rich- 
ard Rowett, commanding the 7th Illinois 
Cavalry, in May 1864 arrested two Con- 
federate civilians, including a local Judge, 
and held them “as hostages for the deliv- 
ery of Dr. [Hugh] McVay [of Limestone 
County], now held by the rebels because 
of his devotion to the old union.” The 
12th Indiana Cavalry burned down the 
house of a man in part because he was 
rumored to harbor guerrillas, but also 
because his “sons had killed a union man 
a few days before.” On another occasion, 
the 12th helped a loyalist named Harris 
take vengeance on the bushwhackers in 
his neighborhood near Vienna, Madison 
County. Harris’ service as Sherman’s 
“Chief of Scouts” gave him a consider- 
able measure of power over his old en- 
emies, and on one occasion in the sum- 


Below: “Rout of a rebel force near Bridgeport,” 
sketched by H. Hubner, Harper’s Weekly, 
August 16, 1862. Courtesy Harp Week, LLC. 


mer of 1864 Harris came back to his 
home “with orders to clean that country 
out” and to “burn every house within 10 
miles of there” if “the bushwh[a]ckers 
_ fired a single shot into him.” Whether the 
| bushwhackers indeed struck first at Har- 
ris remains unclear, but the 12th Indiana 
saw to it that six houses in Vienna were 
burned. Moreover, the town was a 


| marked site from that point forward, and 


when the citizens continued to harbor 
“bushwhackers,” the 12th returned in 
December and “burned every house.”*® 
As these examples suggest, the Union 
army recognized the intensely personal 
nature of unionists’ involvement in the 
counter-insurgency effort and used that 
fact to its advantage. At the same time, if 
the army wanted to work with loyalists, 
it frequently had to allow time and free- 
dom for unionists to pursue their own 
interests even while they did the army’s 
bidding. The experience of Union scout 
George Ridge is particularly revealing in 
this regard. In the summer of 1863 Ridge 
was living at the federal headquarters in 
Nashville, having only recently escaped 
from a Confederate jail in Chattanooga, 
where he had been incarcerated as a po- 
litical prisoner. In Nashville, Ridge re- 
united with his brother, Jasper, and “sev- 
eral” cousins and uncles, all of whom had 
enlisted in a loyalist regiment, the 10th 
| Tennessee Cavalry, U. S. A. From his re- 
lations, George Ridge learned terrible 
news: his father, William (“Old Yankee 
Bill”), and brother, James, had been mur- 
| dered by a “squad” of “Rebbles, Thieves, 
| Robbers & Bushwhackers.” Another 


brother, Frank, had been shot and 
wounded by the same group of men, 
some of whom “belonged to different 
[rebel] companies,” and some of whom 
“did not belong to none.”*! 

From the first days of conscription, 
William Ridge had actively encouraged 
his four sons to “lie in the mountain un- 
til the moss would grow on their backs a 
foot long” before submitting to the rebel 
draft. This commitment had proved his 
ruin. One night in May 1863 a local Con- 
federate had “put on an old pair of shoes, 
and old Clothes and went to William 
Ridge’s,” with the story that he had come 
to get provisions for William’s sons hid- 
ing in the mountains. “The old man 
Ridge gave him a pair of shoes, a pair of 
britches, and .. . a big sack of bread and 
meat.” Having caught William ‘red- 
handed’ in the act of aiding and abetting 
his deserter sons, the Confederates “had 
Ridge just where they wanted him,” and 
executed him for treason. Soon thereaf- 
ter, the same gang tracked down and 
hanged James, too.” 

Determined to find a way home to 
protect his family and punish the men 
who killed his father and brother, George 
Ridge signed on as a federal scout and 
recruiter for the 10th Tennessee. During 
the federal re-occupation of northern 
Alabama in August 1863, he acted as a 
guide for Major General Philip H. 
Sheridan, then commanding the Third 
Division, XX Corps of the Army of the 
Cumberland. But service of this sort, 
while a point of pride to Ridge, was never 
uppermost in his mind or heart. Follow- 
ing his stint with Sheridan, Ridge asked 
to be relieved of duty, telling his com- 
manding officers that he “wanted to come 
back and look after” his family. Granted 
leave to return home, Ridge made a shift 
that others unionists did, into the limi- 
nal space between soldier and civilian. No 
longer formally mustered into the army, 
he nonetheless remained loosely assigned 
to the federal post at Bridgeport. In this 
capacity, he was available for service and 
could continue to call on the Union army 
for protection, but he was not limited by 
the strictures of enlistment. The freedom 
of this arrangement allowed him to be- 
gin searching for the bodies of his father 
and his brother. He never found father 
William, but did locate the corpse of 
brother James “a quarter of a mile from 
Stevenson on the side of the mountain, 
crammed down betwixt two big rocks 
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and covered with a chunk and leaves.” 
The body bore all the signs of James’ cap- 
ture. “He had hickory bark tied on his 
neck, wrists and ankles,’ Ridge remem- 
bered. “I taken his remains and buried 
them.”49 

What Ridge could not bury were the 
deep-seated feelings of rage and guilt he 
felt about these deaths. Prior to the mur- 
ders and his enlistment in the army, Ridge 
had worked on the railroad as a way to 
gain exemption from the draft. There he 
had an altercation with one of his family’s 
persecutors, Lieutenant Newton Horn, 
leader of the conscript cavalry. In hind- 
sight, Ridge rued missing what he saw as 
an opportunity to save his loved ones. “I 
have been sorry a thousand times that I 
did not take my pick and kill him when 
he accosted me,” he explained after the 
war. After laying his dead to rest and 
moving his remaining family to Nashville 
for protection, he returned to Jackson 
County and enlisted as a partisan scout 
and fighter under Brigadier General 
Wladimir Kryzanowski, commanding 
the garrison force at Bridgeport. For the 
rest of the war, George Ridge spent his 
days “in charge of twenty-five and thirty 
men,’ roaming “through these moun- 
tains after the rebels,” seeking his own 
personal vengeance while he fought the 
Union’s fight.** 

Ridge’s career as sometime scout, 


sometime fighter, occurred on the mar- | 


gins of formal warfare. The trajectory of 
his alliance with the federal army was 
typical of many unionists who, though 
certainly loyal to the Union and eager to 
see it triumph, nonetheless preferred the 
role of partisan fighter to more formal 
enlistment. The men who operated in 
these capacities did so in small groups— 
usually numbering between twenty and 


one hundred—and, like Ridge, they pur- | 
sued independent agendas while serving | 
the Union forces who offered them sup- | ° 


port. For example, unionist George Cook 


joined a “Home Guard” after he was lib- | 
erated from a Marion County jail by fel- 


low Union men. By Cook’s own descrip- 
tion, his group was highly informal and 
irregular. “We were not uniformed,” he 
explained. “I armed myself.” But it none- 
theless operated “under the direction of 
[federal] General Mallory,’ who endorsed 
as his own the home guard’s objective of 
putting down “bushwhacking and horse 


stealing.” Similarly, in August 1863 “a | 
party of citizens from the mountains” | 


came into federal camps at Larkinsville, 
Alabama, in Jackson County, and asked 
to be “mustered into service for six 
months as partisans operating in this vi- 
cinity, furnishing their own horses and 
arms.” Further blurring the lines between 
“formal” and “informal” fighters, the 1st 
Alabama Cavalry and various federal 
scouts allied with and helped to organize 
such groups of unionist partisans. As 
Brigadier General Grenville M. Dodge 
reported in April 1864, “several compa- 
nies of at least 100 men, each led by our 
scouts and members of the First Alabama 
Cavalry,’ were having considerable suc- 
cess in foiling the efforts of Confederate 
cavalry to cross the Tennessee River. 
“{T]hey hold the mountain district 
[south of Decatur] in spite of all efforts 
of the rebels to catch them.”*° 


Brigadier General Grenville M. Dodge of 
Iowa, commander of the Federal garrison 
at Corinth, organized the Ist Alabama 
Cavalry (USA) in 1863. 


Such efforts, in which unionist guer- 
rillas cooperated and coordinated with 
regular troops, were not uncommon. E. 
G. Richards, the chief musician and band 
leader in the 102nd Ohio Infantry, de- 
scribed in some detail a typical alliance 
with irregular unionist partisans. During 
the summer of 1864 the 102nd was as- 
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signed to patrol the length of the Ten- 
nessee River between the towns of Belle- 
fonte and Dodsonville. The duty was dif- 
ficult: Confederate guerrillas patrolled 
the opposite side of the river and had al- 
ready engaged federals in a number of 
firefights, during which two Union sol- 
diers had been killed. In the course of 
their work, members of the 102nd were 
approached by a group of native Alabam- 
ians from the Confederate side of the 
river who had “organized a company and 
called themselves ‘Home Guards.” As 
Richards remembered, “I think the Home 
Guards first broached the subject to our 
officers to unite our force with theirs, go 
across the river early some morning and 
exterminate the bushwhackers.” The of- 
ficers of the 102nd welcomed this alli- 
ance. While they had plenty of manpower 
but no idea whom to target or how to 
find them, unionists had much knowl- 
edge but little in the way of firepower. 
Acting together, the two groups quickly 
arranged to carry a plan into fruition.*” 
The next day, around three o'clock 
in the morning, a squad of about one 
hundred and fifty men from the 102nd 
gathered and marched the two miles to 
the river, and in three separate trips 
crossed on a flat boat. The troops 
marched up the bank into an “immense 
cornfield,” which stood so tall that it was 
only upon exiting the corn that the men 
caught sight of the mountain they were 
to climb. Coming to a grass-covered path 
at the foot of the mountain, they headed 
into the hills. As the soldiers neared the 
point of rendezvous with their unionist 
partisan allies, their captain gave them 
instructions on how to recognize their 
friends, and what to do with their foes. 
“Now, says the Captain, ‘remember that 
the homeguards and the bushwhackers 
are dressed alike, but we have a counter- 
sign, which is “Tiger,” and if you see any 
stranger, demand the countersign, and if 
he answer “Tiger” you may take him in, 
but if not,—well—you know what we 
came for.” Leaving lookouts along the 
way, the main body of soldiers climbed 
to the top of the mountain, where they 
met up with the unionists. “Together they 
traversed the mountain, burning a few 
buildings, killed one man by the name 
of Lindsay—the home guards said he was 
a bushwhacker—captured another, also 
captured three ‘critters, and returned to 
the riverbank by afternoon.”** Having 
“exterminated” one “bushwhacker,” the 


Ohioans re-crossed the river. The union- 
ist rangers, however, stayed behind to 
patrol and skirmish on their own, main- 
taining their independence to fight at 
their own behest. 

The Union army’s counter-insur- 
gency program in north Alabama was 
doubtlessly advanced by the efforts of 
loyal whites and African Americans to aid 
and abet the federal troops in their midst. 
But the presence of a fifth column on the 
Confederate homefront, though useful to 
the Union, nonetheless made the guer- 
rilla war more brutal, simply because the 
people involved knew one another so in- 
timately and had long-standing grudges 
to satisfy. Moreover, after the federal army 
withdrew from Alabama following 
Appomattox, the intense personal con- 
flicts and vendettas that had helped fuel 
that effort did not die. Indeed, if any- 
thing, federal victory only made Union 
allies more vulnerable in postwar Ala- 
bama, where embittered former rebels 
scorned and persecuted “scalawags” and 
terrorized newly enfranchised freedmen, 
especially those known to have collabo- 
rated with the Union army. During Re- 
construction, there would be no exten- 
sive federal military occupation to help 
even the playing field, and loyalists and 
former slaves found themselves ma- 
rooned among a defeated and disillu- 
sioned enemy all too eager to punish 
those whom they saw as traitors to the 
South. As one loyalist put it, “[I]t has 
taken almost as much nerve to be a Re- 
publican in the midst of KuKlux bands 
as it did during the war in the time of 
vigilance committees and bands of cut- 
throats.”*? That the Union’s triumph, for 
which these loyal Alabamians had risked 
and sacrificed so much, brought with it 
such insecurity and powerlessness was a 
bitter reward indeed. 
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Cavalry (Cincinnati, OH, 1912), p. 91; 
Charles A. Harper to his family, June 17, 
1864, Charles A. Harper Papers, F84, IHS. 
Entry dated March 2, 1862, Eugene 
Marshall Diary, Eugene Marshall Papers, 
William R. Perkins Library, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina; Claim 
6828, William Mathews, Cherokee Co., 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


. This man was Confederate general Ben- 
jamin H. Helm’s more famous brother- 
in-law. 

. This future CSA general was U.S. Grant's 
best man at Grant’s wedding in 1848. 

. These two southern states had more 
slaves than free people in 1860. 


Library of Congress 


Abraham Lincoln, pictured above as 
the 1860 Republican presidential candidate. 


. Abraham Lincoln ran not as a Republi- 


can in 1864, but as a member of this 
party. 

. During its first two years of operation, 
this prison camp had only one inmate 
death. 

. This former Union general was George 
Custer’s commander as colonel of the 
7th U.S. Cavalry. 

. This future Union general was once 
dumped at the altar. 


TEASER: This was the only one of the 
original thirteen colonies to prohibit sla- 
very. 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-7 are on 
page 86. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: NORTH & 
SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain Road, 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in volume 7, #4 was 
“Who was the first president of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association?” The answer was 
Ambrose Burnside. We received more than 
a dozen correct responses, and the winning 
name picked from the Ne>S hat was that of 
Jean Audra of Logan, Utah. (I believe this 
is the second time Jean has won.) She re- 
ceives as her prize a copy of Rebels at the 
Gate by W. Hunter Lesser. 


May 19, 1874: Testimony of Willis Carr, 
SCC; 


. Claim 5195, Henry Gargis, Colbert Co., 


December 16, 1872; Claim 5195, Henry 
Gargis, Colbert Co., December 16,1872: 
Testimony of William W. Jones; both in 
SCC. 


. Claim 18929, Joshua Mullins, Franklin 


Co., September 11, 1873: Testimony of 
William Taylor, SCC. 


. William B. Feis, Grant’s Secret Service: The 


Intelligence War from Belmont to Appo- 
mattox (Lincoln, NE, 2002), 128; Briga- 
dier General Grenville M. Dodge to Colo- 
nel Henry R. Mizner, November 27, 1863, 
OR., Vol. XXX], Part 3, p. 262; R. W. Surby, 
Grierson Raids, and Hatch’s Sixty-Four 
Days March, with Biographical Sketches, 
Also the Life and Adventures of Chickasaw, 
the Scout (Chicago, IL, 1865), 15. 


. Brigadier General Thomas L. Crittenden 


to Colonel James B. Fry, July 19, 1862, 
OR., Vol. XVI, Part 2, pp. 183-84; Claim 
13286, Meredith Thompson, Colbert Co., 
August 23, 1873, SCC; Claim 4806, 
Mial S. Abernathy, Limestone Co., July 
23, 1875, SCC; Brigadier General 
Alexander McD. McCook to Colonel 
James B. Fry, July 19, 1862, OR, Vol. XVI, 
Part 2, p. 217. 


. Payment Voucher for W. G. Douthit, 


January 9, 1863, Secret Service Files, 
Grenville M. Dodge Papers, State Histori- 
cal Society of Iowa (hereinafter SHSI). 


. List of Monies Expended for Secret Ser- 


vice, &c. [1863-1864] and Payment 
Voucher for A. J. Lentz, November 24, 
1863, Secret Service Files, Dodge Papers, 
SHSI; also see Claim 5202, Solomon 
Lentz, Limestone Co., June 13, 1876,SCC, 


. Payment Voucher for William B. Looney, 


April 21, [1863], Secret Service Files, 
Dodge Papers, SHSI. 


. Payment Voucher for J. T. Evans, June 31, 


1863, Secret Service Files, Dodge Papers, 
SHSI. For Breckinridge’s movements, see 
Jefferson Davis to General Joseph E. 
Johnston, May 30, 1863, and Report of 
General Joseph E. Johnston, C. S. Army, 
November 11, 1863, OR., Vol. XXIV, Part 
1, pp. 194, 242. 


. The quote is from Thomas Fullerton, the 


attorney of record in many Alabama SCC 
cases and a former adjutant of the 64th 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry. Fullerton 
made this comment about Stout as a 
marginal note in Claim 21671, George W. 
Cook, Fayette Co., May 28, 1877, SCC; 
for more evidence of Stout’s service, see 
Payment Vouchers for John Stout, both 
dated November 1, 1863, Secret Service 
Files, Dodge Papers, SHSI; and Claim 
4042, Peter Ingle, Marion Co., March 1, 
1878, SCC. 


. Payment Vouchers for Mary Malone, 


June 1, 1863; June 30, 1863; and July 25, 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40, 


41, 


42, 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49, 


1863, Secret Service Files, Dodge Papers, 
SHSI. 

Feis, Grant’s Secret Service, 130; Grant 
quoted in Feis, 130. 

Noel C. Fisher, War at Every Door: Parti- 
san Politics and Guerrilla Violence in East 
Tennessee, 1860-1869 (Chapel Hill, NC, 
1997), pp. 62-63; Daniel E. Sutherland, 
“Guerrillas: The Real War in Arkansas,” 
in Daniel Sutherland and Anne J. Bailey, 
eds., Civil War Arkansas: Beyond Battles 
and Leaders (Fayetteville, AR, 2000), pp. 
136-37; Wade H. Richardson, How I 
Reached the Union Lines (Milwaukee, WI, 
1905), 24. 

Brigadier General Thomas Crittenden to 
Lieutenant Colonel James B. Fry, July 15, 
1862, OR., Vol. XVI, Part 2, p. 152; Briga- 
dier General James A. Garfield to Major 
General Reynolds, August 26, 1863— 
9.30 a.m, OR., Vol. XXX, Part 3, pp. 173- 
74; E. Boulier Diary, 1864, pp. 3-4, 5, 12, 
Edward F, Reid Papers, SC 1068, IHS. 
Claim 20467, William Ridge Estate, Jack- 
son Co., November 10, 1875: Testimony 
of George W. Ridge, SCC. 

Ambrose, From Shiloh to Savannah, 169; 
Charles Harper to His Family, July 27, 
1864, Charles A. Harper to All, Septem- 
ber 23, 1864, Entry dated December 15, 
1864, Charles Harper Diary, Charles A. 
Harper Papers, F84, IHS. 

Claim 20467, William Ridge Estate, Jack- 
son Co., November 10, 1875: Testimony 
of George W. Ridge, SCC; Claim 20468, 
George W. Ridge, Jackson Co., Novem- 
ber 22, 1875, SCC. 

Claim 20467, William Ridge Estate, Jack- 
son Co., November 10, 1875: Testimony 
of Henry Dawson, SCC. 

Claim 20467, William Ridge Estate, Jack- 
son Co., November 10, 1875: Testimony 
of George W. Ridge, SCC. 

Claim 20468, George W. Ridge, Jackson 
Co., November 22, 1875, SCC. 

Claim 21671, George W. Cook, Fayette 
Co., May 28, 1877, SCC. Cook was prob- 
ably referring to Union commander 
Robert H. Milroy, rather than anyone 
named Mallory. Milroy commanded the 
defenses of the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga Railroad from July, 1864 to April, 
1865. 

Lieutenant Colonel Edward M. McCook 
to Major William H. Sinclair, August 17, 
1863, OR., Vol. XXX, Part 3, pp. 61-62; 
Brigadier General Grenville M. Dodge to 
Major General J. B. McPherson, April 6, 
1864, OR., Vol. XXXII, Part 3, p. 274. 
George S. Schmutz, ed., History of the 
102d Regiment, O. V. I. (n.p.: n-p., 1907), 
p. 265. 

Ibid., 266-267. 

Claim 7252, Joseph Stricklin, Cherokee 
Co., May 30, 1874: Summary comments 
by SCC Agent John Ramsey, SCC. 
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DAYS OF GLORY 
The Army of the Cumberland, 
1861-1865 

Larry J. Daniel 


“Well-researched, well-written, and Union Jacks 
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the Cumberlanders’ role in achieving MICHAEL J. BENNETT 
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LINCOLN’S EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 
The End of Slavery in America 
By Allen C. Guelzo (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 2004. Pp. xiii, 332, illus., appendix, 
notes, index. $26.00. ISBN: 0-7432-2182-6). 


After more than one hundred and forty 
years the Emancipation Proclamation remains 
controversial. Why did Abraham Lincoln wait 
until midway in the Civil War to strike at sla- 
very? What did his repeated efforts to launch 
emancipation plans involving compensation 
and colonization reveal about his 
true motivation? Why did the proc- 
lamation free prospectively those 
over whom Lincoln lacked control, 
leaving enslaved those who might 
have received immediate freedom? 
Did Lincoln free slaves merely to 
aid the Union war effort, with scant 
concern for freedmen as people? 

These questions and more 
concern Allan Guelzo in his shrewd 
and masterful study of Lincoln’s 
greatest state paper. Lincoln's con- 
stitutional obligations and hatred 
of slavery counterpoint through 
the opening pages. His efforts to 
induce the border states to accept 
gradual and federally funded abo- 
lition receive careful attention, as does the im- 
plied menace of General George B. McClellan, 
who boasted of letters “urging me to march 
on Washington & assume the Goyt!!” This was 
all airy nonsense from McClellan, then be- 
calmed at Harrison’s Landing, who declined 
to march on Richmond. Yet nevertheless Lin- 
coln needed to reclaim control from both radi- 
cal Republicans, determined to strike at sla- 
very at whatever cost, and Democrats 
apparently more concerned with preserving 
slavery than in saving the Union. 

Out of this welter of conflicting opinions 
came the clarity as well as the limitations of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. On January 
1, 1863, Lincoln signed a document detested 
by both McClellan and Mary Lincoln. In the 
city of Norfolk, Virginia, specifically exempted 
by the proclamation, 2,000 blacks paraded to 
celebrate the death of slavery. Historians have 
quibbled over fine points, but even those who 
could not read understood the meaning be- 
hind Lincoln’s legalistic language. 

In a final section, Guelzo analyzes the 
reputation of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, especially among African Americans, 


LINCOLN'S 


BRIEFINGS 


from the days of the worshipful Norfolk 
march to the modern-day contempt of 
Lerone Bennett. Guelzo concludes with the 
1876 speech of Frederick Douglass at the 
dedication of Thomas Ball’s celebrated statue 
showing a standing Lincoln striking the 
shackles from a kneeling slave. Douglass 
called Lincoln “pre-eminently the white man’s 
president,” inadequate from an abolitionist 
viewpoint but measured by “the sentiment of 
his country ... swift, zealous, radical, and 
determined.” With that in mind, Douglass 
concluded that Lincoln’s “memory will be 
precious forever.” True then, writes Guelzo, 
and “true again for all Americans, black as 
well as white,” as long as our nation endures, 
—John Y. Simon 

Southern Illinois University 


SEA WOLF OF THE CONFEDERACY 
The Daring Civil War Raids of Naval 
Lt. Charles W. Read 


By David W. Shaw (New York: Free Press, 
2004. Pp. 256, $25.00, ISBN 0-7432-3555-X). 


Robert Shaw is a gifted writer and, in Sea 
Wolf of the Confederacy, he utilizes diaries, let- 
ters, and official records to tell the story of one 
of the most daring exploits of the Civil War, 
Lieutenant Charles Read’s commerce raiding 
along the North Atlantic coast. Much of the 
material in the first third of this 211-page book 
seems extraneous, such as a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the run down the Mississippi by the 
ironclad Arkansas and Union secretary of the 
navy Gideon Welles’ daily routine and personal 
life. The material on Read’s cruise is, however, 
handled well. 

Read showed no early promise of great- 
ness. Graduating last in his class at the Naval 
Academy in 1860, he saw only brief service 
before resigning his commission upon the se- 
cession of Mississippi. As a Confederate lieu- 
tenant he participated in the futile effort to 
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prevent the Union capture of New Orleans and 
then was assigned to the Arkansas. Read’s lucky 
break came when he joined the Confederate 
commerce raider Florida, commanded by John 
Maffitt. After the cruiser escaped from Mo- 
bile, Read appealed to Maffitt to allow him to 
sail one of her prizes, the bark Clarence, 3,400 
miles to Hampton Roads, where he hoped to 
cut out a Union gunboat or steamer. After all, 
her papers identified the Clarence as a U.S. 
merchant ship bound for Baltimore up the 
Chesapeake Bay. Maffitt agreed, hoping that 
Read would at least be able to destroy several 
Union merchant ships and make it back to the 
Confederacy. 

Read set out with a crew of twenty men 
on May 6, 1863, from Brazil to sail the 3,400 
miles to Norfolk. The Clarence was armed with 
only one howitzer. On June 6 he took and 
burned his first prize. Others soon followed, 
but from prisoners he learned that Union se- 
curity precautions made it impos- 
sible for him to enter Hampton 
Roads. 

Read then shifted operations 
to one of his prizes, the Tacony, 
which was faster than the Clarence. 
Taking other ships, Read was soon 
forced to release his prisoners, 
which meant that his presence was 
no longer a secret. He continued 
north. Reaching the New England 
fishing grounds in late June, he 
took and burned a half dozen 
schooners and captured a large 
clipper ship. 

By now Read was out of am- 
munition, and there were some 
forty U.S. warships searching for 
him. Panic swept the Atlantic seaboard, 
with wild press exaggerations of the threat, 
which forced Welles to shift naval assets to 
defend New England’s ports. Read then again 
transferred his crew to another prize, the 
small Archer. 

On June 26 Read boldly sailed into Port- 
land, Maine, where he captured the U.S. rev- 
enue cutter Caleb Cushing and got her out of 
the harbor. Federal officials secured and 
armed two steamers and set out in pursuit. 
Read was unaware of the location of the 
cutter’s ample ammunition supply and, fol- 
lowing a brief gunfight, scuttled the cutter 
and surrendered. 

The twenty-three-year-old Read and his 
small band had taken twenty-one prizes, burn- 
ing fifteen of them and causing widespread 
panic among Union shippers. Exchanged in 
1864, Read distinguished himself in the Red 
River Campaign. 

Shaw is correct when he points out that 
the true significance of the Confederate com- 
merce raiders was not the number of Union 
merchant ships they took and destroyed but 
rather in driving up insurance rates and the 


consequent flight of much of the nation’s 
merchant marine to foreign flags, most of 
which never returned. This is an excellent 
book. —Spencer C. Tucker 

Lexington, Virginia 


BLACK FLAG OVER DIXIE 
Racial Atrocities and Reprisals 
in the Civil War 
Gregory J.W. Urwin, ed. (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 2004. Pp. 
xxi, 265, illus., map, notes, bibliography, 
index. $45.00, ISBN 0-8093-2546-2). 


The most painful topics to revisit in any 
war’s history are those involving atrocities. 
Never entirely forgotten but rarely probed in 
depth, massacres easily become the subject of 
politics, rumors, and denials. The ten previ- 
ously published essays by professional histo- 
rians gathered in this book serve several pur- 
poses, Seven attempt to document the extent 
of racially motivated killing in Louisiana 
(Anne J. Bailey), at Olustee, Florida (David J. 
Coles), Fort Pillow, Tennessee (Albert Castel), 
Poison Spring, Arkansas (Gregory Urwin), 
Plymouth, North Carolina (Weymouth T. Jor- 
dan Jr. and Gerald W. Thomas), at the Crater 
at Petersburg (Bryce A. Suderow), and among 
captured white officers of black regiments 
(James G. Hollandsworth Jr.). Chad L. Will- 
iams carries the story into Reconstruction by 
recounting the rumors of black insurrection 
that inundated Charleston at Christmastime 
in 1865 and that led to the removal of African 
American troops. Howard C. Westwood and 
Derek W. Frisby discuss respectively how Con- 
federate and Union politicians manipulated 
charges of racially motivated slaughter, while 
editor Gregory Urwin’s introduction and a fi- 
nal essay by Mark Grimsley (the only one spe- 
cifically written for this volume) discuss the 
context, importance, and possible meanings 
of the events described. 

Collectively these essays suggest that mur- 
derous attacks on African Americans did oc- 
cur and led to retaliatory incidents by black 
soldiers. The failure to investigate fully and 
fairly at the time led to speculation, exaggera- 
tion, distorted memories, and long-lasting 
debates over ultimate responsibility. Higher- 
ups consistently tried to distance themselves 
from responsibility while signaling by their 
failure to investigate or discipline those in- 
volved their likely attitudes. 

These essays typically appeared first in 
scholarly journals. The authors’ consequent 
responsibility to supply and evaluate the mer- 
its of vast quantities of evidence may challenge 
the patience of some readers. Nevertheless, 
those who wish to base their statements about 
this controversial topic on solid evidence 
should definitely read this book. 

—Phyllis F. Field 
Ohio University 
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THE VOICE OF CHOICE IN 


DARK UNION: BAD HISTORY == 
aD Ves: 


WHY DID LINCOLN 


VOLUME 1, #6 (LIMITED), 
WHO ORDERED LIN- 
COLN’S DEATH?: John 
Wilkes Booth was far from 
being a lone assassin, and his plot was only one of several 
aimed at the Union President.—James E.T. Lange & 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. VOLUME 2, #1, LINCOLN AND 
“OLD BRAINS”: Why did Abraham Lincoln keep the in- 
ept Henry Wager Halleck on as general-in-chief for so long? 
—John ¥. Simon, PLUS MR. LINCOLN’S MAIL BAG: Nine- 
teenth century Americans were not bashful in letting their 
president know what they thought, or what they wanted. — 
Harold Holzer VOLUME 2, #4, THE LINCOLN ASSAS- 
SINATION: Did the Confederate government have a hand 
in the assassination? Believers and sceptics argue the pros 
and cons.—William B. Feis, James O. Hall, William A. 
Tidwell, Edward Steers, Jr, James E.T. Lange, Katherine De 
Witt, Jr., and John Y. Simon VOLUME 2, #6: RETREAT 
FROM GETTYSBURG SPECIAL, “WE HAD ONLY TO 
STRETCH FORTH OUR HANDS”: In the aftermath of 
Gettysburg, Lincoln thought he could see the end of the 


war. —Frank ]. Williams VOLUME 2, #7, A QUESTION 


AUDIOBOOKS, 


CHOOSE WAR? 


SINCE 1987 


ABE LINCOLN 


NeS back issues—see the Fire Sale on page 68. 


OF FAITH: WAS LIN- 
COLN A CHRISTIAN?: 
Despite several attempts 
to falsify history, the 
record is clear. —Edward 
Steers, Jr. VOLUME 3, 
#7, THE LINCOLN AS- 
SASSINATION REVIS- 
ITED: New evidence re- 
garding the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln should 
not be lightly dismissed. 
—William Hanchett VOLUME 4, #7, WHY DID ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN CHOOSE WAR?: Slavery had little to do 
with Lincoln’s determination to crush the secessionist 
states. —Jeffrey R. Hummel VOLUME 5, #1, AFTER 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION: Abraham 
Lincoln's role in the ending of slavery,— William C. Harris 
VOLUME 6, #3, MAC LINCOLN’S HIGHLAND FLING: 
The Baltimore plot to assassinate the president-elect. — 
Edward Steers, Jr. VOLUME 7, #1, DARK UNION: BAD 
HISTORY: A new book on the Lincoln assassination res- 
urrects and expands upon old myths on the basis of docu- 
ments of doubtful authenticity. —Ed Steers Jr. and Joan 
Chaconas, PLUS ABRAHAM LINCOLN: SAVIOR OR TY- 
RANT?: Was the sixteenth president the savior of the 
Union and the “Great Emancipator,’ or merely a power- 
hungry tyrant? A leading critic and a noted Lincoln 
scholar debate the question. —Thomas DiLorenzo and 
Gerald Prokopowicz. 
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THE BOY GENERAL 
The Life and Careers of Francis 
Channing Barlow 
By Richard F. Welch (Madison, New Jersey, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2003. 
Pp. 301, maps and illustrations. $49.50, 
ISBN 0-8386-3957-7). 


This is the biography of a peculiarly un- 
pleasant man whose career proved that hon- 
esty is not always the best policy. Francis 
Channing Barlow’s Civil War experience set 
him apart from a good many fellow Union 
generals. A brigadier at twenty-seven and a 
brevet major general in his thirties, “The Boy 
General” kept a youthful look he often cov- 
ered with disputatious candor. 

With a Transcendentalist background and 
proper Boston contacts and a Harvard di- 


DYK ANSWERS (questions are on page 82) 


(1) Abraham Lincoln 

(2) James Longstreet 

(3) Mississippi (55.19%) and South 
Carolina (57.1%) 

(4) Union Party 

(5) Salisbury, North Carolina 

(6) Samuel D. Sturgis 

(7) Ambrose E. Burnside 
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Robert L. Willett 
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ploma, Barlow’s New York law practice flour- 
ished. He married a strong wife, Arabella 
Griffith, well connected in New York’s literary 
scene, but left her quickly to answer Lincoln’s 
call for volunteers. 

Barlow proved a warrior born. From an 
enlisted man he rose amazingly fast—despite 
carping complaints about incompetent com- 
manders. A standoffish, harsh officer, his battle 
sense took him to regimental leadership and 
promotion to brigade and division com- 
mands. From Seven Pines, through Antietam 
(where he was badly wounded), and at 
Gettysburg (which spawned a persistent, 
though false, story of his being amiably suc- 
cored on the field by Confederate general John 
B. Gordon), Barlow kept coming back. His 
skills were best shown in Grant’s Overland 
Campaign. From the fearsome Wilderness ac- 
tions on to Cold Harbor, then at Petersburg, 
Barlow’s men showed the fruits of his stern 
but saving discipline. His men never liked him 
but he led from the front and his battle skills 
won their grudging respect. At the end he de- 
clined a corps leadership. 

Like so many who served just below army 
command, Barlow’s deeds often burnished 
some superior’s glory. Not that he lacked 
recognition. 

After the war Barlow returned to the law, 
but President Grant appointed him U.S. mar- 
shal for the southern district of New York. 
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Typically pugnacious for the law, he took on 
William Marcy Tweed and his “Ring,” a cru- 
sade against the odds. He also served as Grant’s 
personal representative to a group canvass- 
ing—shades of the future—Florida’s hotly dis- 
puted returns in the Hayes-Tilden election of 
1876. As one of his fellow canvassers said, 
Barlow had “many idiosyncracies,” including 
honesty. Frank Barlow reported the Republi- 
cans were stealing the election, a conclusion 
that sealed his unfitness for politics. 

Save for the bounty of the Official Records 
and judicious use of Gordon Rhea’s splendid 
renditions of the Overland Campaign, Rich- 
ard Welch scrounged for sources. Barlow’s 
personal papers are few and scattered. Diligent 
digging, though, sketched Barlow’s early life 
and postwar careers—“possiblys,’“probablys,” 
and “maybes” appear, but the guesses seem 
judicious. Welch’s good book may stand as a 
primer for how to get the most from the least. 

—Frank E. Vandiver 
Texas A&M University 


CUSHING: CIVIL WAR SEAL 
By Robert J. Schneller, Jr. (Washington, DC: 
Brassey's Inc., 2004. Pp. 128, $19.95, 
ISBN 1-5748-8506-5). 

Books in Brassey’s “Military Profiles” se- 
ries are billed as short studies of “significant 
and popular military figures drawn from 
world history, ancient times to the present.” 
Robert Schneller, an historian in the Contem- 
porary History Branch of the Naval Histori- 
cal Center, has written biographies of Civil War 
admirals John Dahlgren and (in this same se- 
ries) James G. Farragut. His short (103 pages 
plus notes) biography of William Cushing 
makes extensive use of Cushing’s private pa- 
pers as well as the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies. If there are no new 
revelations here concerning Cushing, 
Schneller’s biography is nonetheless well writ- 
ten and engaging. 

Schneller writes that Cushing conducted 
probably the Civil War’s most daring raids 
behind enemy lines, operations similar to 
those conducted by today’s SEALs. Although 
poor grades had forced him to resign from the 
U.S. Naval Academy on the eve of the war, 
Cushing was allowed to rejoin the navy as an 
acting master’s mate. Service with the North 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron brought him 
promotion to acting midshipman and, in July 
1862, to lieutenant. 

Cushing won renown for a number of 
raids, the most important of which by far was 
the 1864 attempt to destroy the Confederate 
ram Albemarle. This ironclad dominated the 
North Carolina sounds and had sunk or dis- 
abled several Union gunboats. In July Cushing 
secured permission from U.S. Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles to purchase two thirty- 
foot steam launches in New York, each of 


which were fitted with a boat howitzer and a 
fourteen-foot spar for a torpedo (mine). One 
boat developed engine problems on the trip 
south and was captured. Undaunted, on the 
night of October 27 Cushing led fourteen vol- 
unteers to Plymouth in the second launch. 
Managing to elude Confederate lookouts, he 
ran his launch at full speed over a protective 
boom of logs. Once next to the Albemarle, he 
lowered the torpedo boom and exploded its 
mine under the ram, which sank in situ. The 
launch also went down and Cushing swam to 
shore. The next morning Cushing managed 
to secure a small boat and row it eight miles 
to Albemarle Sound, where he was picked up 
by a Union ship. Only one other member of 
his crew escaped death or capture. 
Destruction of the ram enabled Union 
forces to capture Plymouth and secure con- 
trol of the entire Roanoke River area. It also 
released Union ships there for other blockade 
duties. Cushing was advanced to lieutenant 
commander in October 1864 and continued 
to distinguish himself both as a ship captain 
and in special operations. Remaining in the 
navy after the war, he was promoted to com- 
mander in January 1872 and died two years 
later. Schneller concludes that Cushing was a 
loner. Brave and almost foolhardy, he found 
fulfillment in the excitement of combat. 
—Spentcer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 


THREE YEARS WITH WALLACE’S 
ZOUAVES: The Civil War Memoirs of 
Thomas Wise Durham 
Edidted by Jeffrey L. Patrick (Macon, GA: 
Mercer University Press, 2003. Pp. xxii, 198, 
maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography, 
index. $35.00, ISBN: 0-86554-822-6). 


This is the memoir of a soldier who served 
for much of the war in the 11th Indiana In- 
fantry Regiment, seeing action at Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, and in the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign. He rose from the rank of private to sec- 
ond lieutenant, and although he reenlisted for 
the war in the fall of 1863, personal circum- 
stances led him to resign from the service, a 
decision he says he later regretted. 

Durham's memoir is one of the better ex- 
amples of this genre, made all the more ex- 
traordinary by the fact that he wrote it in 1911. 
For a piece penned fifty years after the event, 
there are remarkably few factual errors. 

Durham's memoir is most notable for his 
stout defense of Lew Wallace. The future au- 
thor of Ben Hur was the first commander of 
the 11th Indiana, and the regiment was there- 
after part of his brigade and later his division 
at Shiloh. Durham argues passionately that 
Wallace acted properly at Shiloh, and that the 
subsequent sidetracking of Wallace’s military 
career was due to the cliquishness of West 
Point generals, 


The editor, Jeffrey L. Patrick, has done an 
excellent job. For anyone with an interest in 
Grant’s campaigns in the West, this book is a 
most useful addition to the available literature. 

—Richard DiNardo 
Stafford, Virginia 


SOUTHERN WOMANHOOD 
AND SLAVERY 
By Leigh Fought (Columbia, MO: University 
of Missouri Press, 2003. Pp. 216, cloth. 
$32.50, ISBN:0-8262-1470-3). 


Louisa McCord, the only female essayist 
in the antebellum South, has received little 
recognition by historians. In this well-written 
biography Leigh Fought has attempted to cor- 
rect this oversight. 

Born in 1810 in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Louisa Cheves McCord was the fourth of 
nine children. Her father, Langdon Cheves, 
held numerous jobs that required the family 
to live in both the North and the South. His 
positions as judge, lawyer, and statesman gave 
Louisa a chance to listen, study, and form her 
own opinion of political issues of the day. 
Cheves, wishing to secure a future for his fam- 
ily and himself, eventually purchased land in 
South Carolina, where he became a successful 
planter. 

Louisa married and had two children. 
While managing a family and a plantation she 
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published numerous essays, poems, and a 
play between the years 1848 and 1856. Of 
these, the play Caius Gracchus: A Tragedy in 
Five Acts is the only work to bring her lasting 
recognition. In her essays and poetry, Mc- 
Cord defended slavery, espousing the pater- 
nal view of her male counterparts. Although 
her personal life did not reflect it, McCord 
also advocated the submission of women in 
society and opposed the women’s movement. 
Finally, McCord supported secession from 
the Union. After the war she left South Caro- 
lina for Canada, returning several years later 
to the United States, where she died on No- 
vember 23, 1879. 
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Remley. Originally from what is now West Vir- 
ginia, the Remleys, a stoutly abolitionist fam- 
ily, relocated to Iowa. As the war moved into a 
new and difficult phase in 1862, George and 
Lycurgus, apparently the two eldest sons in the 
family, enlisted and joined the newly forming 
22nd Iowa Infantry Regiment. Tragically, nei- 
ther survived the war. Lycurgus died of diar- 
rhea during the opening phase of the siege of 
Vicksburg, while George, who had become the 
regimental sergeant-major, was killed at Win- 
chester on September 19, 1864. 

This collection of letters is valuable for 
several reasons. The extant letters (some ap- 
pear not to have survived) are fairly complete, 
covering the period from their enlistment up 
to George’s death in 1864. Also, the 22nd Iowa 
served in several campaigns in a variety of the- 
atres. The regiment was involved in the 
Vicksburg Campaign, operations on the coast 
of Texas, the ill-conceived and equally ill-ex- 
ecuted Red River Campaign, and finally ended 
up in the Shenandoah Valley in 1864, as var- 
ied a set of experiences as one could find in 
the Civil War. 

The book has a perceptive introduction 
by Steven Woodworth. The one real flaw is the 
absence of maps, a real drawback when read- 
ing about some fairly obscure places in Texas 
and Louisiana. 

—Richard DiNardo 
Stafford, Virginia 


THE WAR WITHIN THE UNION HIGH 
COMMAND: Politics and Generalship 
During the Civil War 
By Thomas J. Goss (Lawrence, Kansas: 
University Press of Kansas, 2003. Pp. 271, 
$34.95, hardback, notes. ISBN 0-7006-1263-7). 


The Lincoln administration’s use of po- 
litical generals in the Union army’s high com- 
mand has a definite image problem in the eyes 
of both historians and the general public. Tho- 
mas Goss enthusiastically sets out to improve 
this view in his book The War Within the Union 
High Command. Far from Henry Halleck’s 
claim that placing amateurs in uniform was 
“simply murder,” Goss argues that political 
generals were a necessary offshoot of contem- 
porary partisan politics and national culture, 
and were in the end vital to Union victory. 

One of the problems of studying polliti- 
cal generals is formulating an all-encompass- 
ing definition of just what makes an officer a 
political general. Goss uses three major cri- 
teria: (1) the person must jump from civilian 
life immediately to general officer rank and 
command; (2) the candidate’s prewar career 
must be a political one; and (3) a political 
general must lack enough previous military 
experience to justify an appointment as a gen- 
eral officer purely on a military basis. Of 
course, exceptions abound, and the author 
freely admits it. 


Though many are mentioned in the text, 
the author has selected six high-ranking gen- 
erals to focus on. These are equally divided 
between West Point trained professional of- 
ficers (Halleck, Grant, and Sherman) and poli- 
ticians (Ben Butler, Nathaniel Banks, and John 
Logan). The list is a good one, though the in- 
clusion of Logan can be quibbled with. To be- 
gin with, he fails the first of Goss’ criteria in 
that he began the war as a regimental com- 
mander. More important, the validity of com- 
parison suffers because, unlike the other five 
generals, Logan did not have long-standing 
independent command at the army level. His 
inclusion appears to be mostly for balance, to 
show that some political generals had consid- 
erable tactical skill. 

Using a long list of examples, Goss exam- 
ines America’s long-standing dual military tra- 
dition that has career officers fighting along- 
side amateurs of natural ability and character. 
Though the process began at the end of 1864, 
generalship did not take on the qualities of a 
true exclusive profession until after the Civil 
War ended. Politicians and the general public 
had at least as much regard for the self-made 
adaptable citizen-soldier as they did for the 
West Point “clique,” probably more so. Lincoln 
certainly embraced this dual tradition, it was 
just a question if the political gains of the ama- 
teurs outweighed the costs of their military 
defeats. Goss argues that the president had 
distinctly different expectations of profes- 
sional and political generals. West Pointers 
were expected to win military victories and 
political generals were to recruit, rally public 
support for the war, and advance the 
government's political aims at home and at the 
front. Proof of this is in Lincoln’s swift removal 
of professionals after a single large defeat while 
he continued to place constantly defeated men 
like Banks and Butler in one important army- 
level command after another. 

Goss argues for a new assessment of Civil 
War generalship in which political skills are 
valued as highly as tactical ability. All generals 
in a civil war must be politicians to some de- 
gree. For advancement, both officer types re- 
lied on patronage and political intrigue. The 
author also makes the intriguing point that po- 
litical generals made better department com- 
manders of occupied territory, as they were 
more in-tune with the partisan politics and 
war aims of the Lincoln administration and 
could use their political skills to better regu- 
late the populace. 

All of Goss’ arguments have merit, but he 
sometimes overreaches when illustrating his 
points. In attempting to prove his assertion 
that both amateurs and professionals had 
similarly mixed military results (especially 
early in the war), the author uses data points 
that are too one-sided in number and param- 
eters that are so subjective in nature that use- 
ful conclusions cannot really be formed. Ad- 


ditionally, Goss exaggerates the military suc- 
cesses of some of the political generals while 
minimizing the costs of their defeats. As an 
example, he gives Butler too much credit for 
what were essentially naval victories at New 
Orleans and Hatteras Inlet. 

Not everyone will agree with the author’s 
bolder assertions, but The War Within the 
Union High Command is a thought-provok- 
ing book that the specialist and general reader 
alike can enjoy. Those interested in the sub- 
ject of political generals and the evolution of 
the American concept of generalship will want 
this book on their shelves at home. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


DAYS OF GLORY 
The Army of the Cumberland, 
1861-1865 
By Larry J. Daniel (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2004. Pp. 490, $44.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2931-3). 


In the summer of 1863, while public at- 
tention was focused on events at Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg, the Union Army of the Cum- 
berland engaged in a brilliant campaign of 
maneuver that drove its opponents out of 
middle Tennessee and led to the capture of 
Chattanooga, without fighting a major battle. 


After the Glory 


The army’s commander, William Rosecrans, 
wrote to Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, “I 
beg in behalf of this army that the War De- 
partment may not overlook so great an event 
because it is not written in letters of blood.” 

Unfortunately for Rosecrans and his army, 
that was exactly what happened. They were 
overlooked not only by the War Department, 
but by generations of Civil War historians as 
well. Not since the nineteenth century has any- 
one bothered to write a full-scale account of 
the entire career of the Army of the 
Cumberland. In Days of Glory, Larry Daniel 
has finally filled this remarkable gap. 
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Daniel has modeled his approach after 
that of Thomas Connelly’s classic two-vol- 
ume history of the Confederate Army of Ten- 
nessee, which focused on the personalities 
and relationships of that army’s leaders. The 
first chapters cover the months when the 
Army of the Ohio (as it was then known) was 
formed under the leadership of Fort Sumter 
hero Robert Anderson, followed by the brief 
command tenure of William T. Sherman in 
late 1861. The book hits its stride after the 
appointment of Don Carlos Buell, who led 
the army at Shiloh. The account of Buell’s at- 
tempt to take Chattanooga in the summer of 
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1862 is especially valuable for its emphasis on 
logistics. Daniel’s thorough research allows 
him to cite specific statistics that show the gap 
between what the army needed in terms of 
rations and forage, and what it could obtain. 
The author makes this difficult subject clear 
and understandable, and convincingly shows 
how hard it was for Buell to move his army 
where he wanted. 

After reading the author's innovative and 
enlightening treatment of logistics, it is dis- 
appointing to see the narrative in the second 
half of the book fall back into the traditional 
Civil War analytical paradigm of arguing over 
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which general made the most mistakes (Daniel 
tends to find that George Thomas made more 
of them than he is usually blamed for, espe- 
cially at Chickamauga). Such Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacking can be entertaining, but it 
does little to advance our understanding of 
how Civil War armies functioned. 

The book’s production mixes strong and 
weak points. It has a number of excellent maps, 
but could use one of central and western Ken- 
tucky for the early chapters. References appear 
as footnotes, where they can easily be con- 
sulted, but there is only one footnote (often 
with numerous references) for each paragraph, 
making it difficult to identify the source of a 
specific quote. The author’s style is engaging 
and readable, but would be still more so if an 
editor had urged less use of the passive voice 
and corrected the occasional diction errors 
that crop up. 

These issues are minor ones, however. 
Days of Glory should give the Army of the 
Cumberland its very long overdue place on 
every Civil War bookshelf. 

—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 
East Carolina University 


AUDACITY PERSONIFIED 
The Generalship of Robert E. Lee 
Edited by Peter S. Carmichael. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2004. Pp. 
xxi, 174, $16.97, ISBN 0-8071-2929-1). 


Robert E. Lee has been the subject of an 
enormous amount of Civil War writing, but 
Peter Carmichael and the five other contribu- 
tors to this collection of essays manage to find 
some new angles to cover. In the lead essay, 
“Lee’s Search for the Battle of Annihilation,” 
Carmichael gives an analysis of previous Lee 
scholarship and discounts the idea that Lee was 
pathologically aggressive or that the Confed- 
erate populace demanded offensive action. 
Lee’s offensives in 1862 and 1863, Carmichael 
believes, were justified, but those in 1864 were 
not. Indeed, Lee’s offensive efforts late in the 
conflict were at odds with Confederate public 
opinion and helped lose the war. 

In “The Siege of Richmond Was Raised,” 
William J. Miller denies that we can know Lee’s 
motives except by his written statements, 
which we must take only at face value. What- 
ever Lee claims his motives were, that and 
nothing more we must accept them to be, 
without further question. From this basis, 
Miller argues that Lee’s intent in the Seven 
Days’ Battles was only to prevent a siege of 
Richmond, His attempt to destroy McClellan’s 
army was a spur of the moment improvisa- 
tion. 

Gordon C. Rhea weighs in with an argu- 
ment against the previous exaggerated concept 
of Lee’s prescience. Lee was a great general, 
Rhea allows, but during the Overland Cam- 
paign Lee made a number of mistakes and 


failed to anticipate some of Grant’s actions. 
On several occasions during that campaign, 
Rhea believes, the Army of Northern Virginia 
escaped destruction by sheer luck. 
In other essays, Robert E. L. Krick defends 
Lee against charges of having maintained an 
inadequate and inefficient staff, and Max R. 
Williams praises Lee for the broad strategic 
and political vision that allowed him to make 
good use of his relationship with North Caro- 
lina governor Zebulon B. Vance. Mark L. 
Bradley’s final essay lauds Lee for making good 
use of Joseph E. Johnston. Not everyone will 
agree with all of the writers’ views, but avid 
students of Robert E. Lee will find much here 
that will stimulate their thinking. 
—Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE 
13TH MISSISSIPPI INFANTRY 
REGIMENT OF VOLUNTEERS 

As Told by Those Who Were There 

By Jess N. McLean (Irving, Texas, 2001. 
Compact Disk in Adobe Reader, 
PDE format, pp. 900, $19,95. 
ISBN 0-9722855-0-4). 


It’s a problem every student of the Civil 
War confronts at one time or another: the 
dearth of quality Confederate regimentals. 
Unionists commissioned writers to collect and 
collate primary material on the history of their 
regiments then hired publishing houses to 
produce their work. As a result, Federal regi- 
mentals serve as the starting point for any in- 
quiry into the Civil War. However, while 
Northerners spent the postwar years memo- 
rializing their war service, Confederate veter- 
ans had bread-and-butter issues occupying 
their time. In the war-ravaged South, there was 
little time to gather diaries or collect letters 
and reminiscences, and even less money to 
produce the limited-run volumes. Luckily for 
researchers, the Southern Historical Society 
Papers and Confederate Veteran fill some of the 
void, but study of the Civil War will forever be 
hampered by the inability of Confederate vet- 
erans to document their regimental service in 
detail. 

Recently, a number of armchair histori- 
ans have sought to rectify the situation. How- 
ever, even after committing years to research- 
ing a regiment, an author can find the costs to 
produce a book to be daunting, even prohibi- 
tive. But one such author has found an inter- 
esting answer to the problem in the new tech- 
nologies of the day. Jess N. McLean has spent 
years running down information on the 13th 
Mississippi Infantry Regiment, William 
Barksdale’s first command. But instead of 
wrestling the data into a narrative, McLean 
collated it into a day-by-day accounting, and 
his efforts are enormously impressive. The 
reader can scroll through a literal diary of the 


regiment to find out who was absent, who 
died, and who was promoted on any certain 
day. A series of entries unencumbered by edi- 
torial molding reveals how different soldiers 
experienced their baptism of battle at First 
Manassas. Reports detail the striking number 
of soldiers killed in battle or absent from dis- 
ease. McLean has unearthed an vast array of 
published accounts, letters, diaries, news re- 
ports, and family lore to produce this defini- 
tive collection of primary material on the 
unit’s history from its spirited beginnings to 
its grim end game. 

There are some drawbacks to this ap- 
proach as context can suffer, but that hardly 
detracts from the project. A detailed roster of 
the unit provides myriad details of the men 
who made up the regiment. McLean also in- 
cludes a generous photographic gallery, haunt- 
ing images of Mississippians who faced down 
combat. In all, the author fills up 848 pages 
with a superb accounting of the unit’s history, 
but if you think you may get tendinitis bal- 
ancing this book in your easy chair, think 
again. McLean has chosen to release his work 
on a CD-ROM as a PDF file. No, it doesn’t 
take an engineering degree to get it up and 
running on your PC, as all the programs you 
will need to read the book come with the disc 
and are easily accessible. Unfortunately, a 
search engine isn’t one of the enclosed tools, 


but the latest PDF version allows you to book- 
mark sections of interest and search through 
thumbnail images of the pages. So while you 
may not be able to search the file as well as 
you like, you can quickly learn to navigate the 
book easily and effectively. 

So hats off to Jess McLean. His interest in 
the 13th Mississippi and his willingness to 
employ new technology has served his beloved 
Mississippians—and all students of the Civil 
War—well indeed. 

—Patrick Brennan 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Editorial 

(continued from page 4) 
“states’ rights.” Soldiers frequently 
discussed political topics such as 
conscription and general criticism of 
the Davis administration. However, 
when discussing the causes of the 
war, Confederates mentioned slavery 
seventeen times as often as all other 
factors put together. 


Chandra responded: 

I think the final paragraph must 
be omitted.... At the outset, I was 
reluctant to come up with a quantita- 
tive measurement because my pet 
peeve in historical method is making 
oneself sound authoritative by 
devising methods of counting that 
yield precise-sounding numbers for 
things that are not precise or 
quantifiable. I think it is just dishon- 
est. I gave up trying to come up with 
a numerical ratio for how often the 
soldiers talked about which topic very 
early in the research because I realized 
how misleading and distortionary it 
was. Soldiers mix discussion of 
slavery with discussion of so many 
other topics that they just can’t be 
separated out and assigned numerical 
values—and this is part of my 
point... Slavery interwove with 
absolutely every aspect of life, from 
the political to the personal and 
entered into discussion of everything, 
just as discussion of other topics 
entered into the discussion of slavery. 
The index document page numbers 
was the most honest way I could 
think of to try to do what you had 
hoped for, and it led to the conclusion 
that soldiers talked about slavery 
seventeen times more often than 
anything else, which is false; the fact 
that it led to that conclusion tells me 
even using page numbers is dishonest 
or at least irresponsible... I under- 
stand and sympathize with the desire 
for a measurement, but as you point 
out, a misleading measurement is 
worse than none at all. For all of these 
reasons, I would like the “Note on 
Sources and Method” to end with the 
second paragraph... 

And so my editorial desire for a neat, at- 
tention-grabbing statement retreated in the 
face of Chandra’s (and, I’d like to add, my) 
intellectual honesty. We really do try very 
hard to give you the straight word. 


Kec be 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) 


Then there is the occasion when Rawlins 
thought Grant had been drinking to excess (re- 
member that Rawlins was sudden-death on 
alcohol). There had indeed been some exces- 
sive drinking at headquarters, but not by 
Grant. As Catton records it, this is what hap- 
pened: 

On November 13 [1863] Grant gota 
visitor; a civilian from Pennsylvania, one 
William W. Smith, a cousin of Grant’s 
wife Julia, and a man with whom Grant 
had been intimate since the old days in 
Missouri. At Grant’s invitation Smith 
had come down to Chattanooga in the 
amiable hope that he might be able to 
see a battle. Smith sent his baggage on 
ahead. It contained, among other things, 
a little gift which Grant’s mother, 
Hannah Grant, had asked him to take to 
her son—a bottle of Kentucky wine, 
which Smith picked up when he stopped 
in Covington on his way south. It also 
contained, for the use of other ranks, 
several bottles of whiskey, carefully hid- 
den beneath bottles of pickles and 
ketchup and boxes of cigars. Smith had 
dinner that night at Grant’s table: plain 
fare, roast beef and boiled potatoes and 
bread and butter, with Grant carving like 
any good family man. After dinner Smith 
played euchre with friends on the staff, 
and for a time Grant stood behind his 
chair, making comments on his cards 
and the way he played them after the age- 
old manner of onlookers at card games. 
Amongst those present was a Colonel 
Clark Lagow, who had been one of 
Grant’s aides from the early part of the 
war but who seems to have outlived his 
usefulness. ... Lagow was a carefree type, 
and similar characters clustered about 
him, and in his diary that night Smith 
wrote that “Lagow’s friends are pretty 
lively larks.” 

They got livelier, next evening. This 
was November 14, and Grant (who dur- 
ing the day had received his mother’s gift 
of wine) was busy this evening at the 
conference with Sherman and Thomas; 
and Smith wrote that “the headquarters 
are very quiet, as much so as a private 
house.” But Lagow and his friends, with 
some of Smith’s whiskey, found a room 
somewhere and had what Smith consid- 
ered “quite a disgraceful party,” going on 
with it far into the night—going on with 
it, in fact, until four in the morning, 
when an angry Grant came in and broke 
the party up, saying a word or two to 
Lagow [who a day or so later resigned 
his commission] (Grant Takes Com- 
mand, pp. 66-67). 
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The following day Grant got another visi- 
tor, Major General David Hunter, not an inti- 
mate of Grant's but one who roomed with him 
for the next three weeks and reported to Sec- 
retary of War Edwin Stanton that Grant was 
conscientious and hard-working, and most 
temperate to boot—“he only took two drinks 
during the three weeks I was with him.” 

And so it goes. Right up through 1864, 
whenever someone had a falling out with 
Grant, or things seemed not to be going well 
with his command, the old cry of “Grant’s 
drinking” would be raised. But witnesses at the 
times and places when lapses supposedly oc- 
curred were utterly clear: Grant enjoyed an 
occasional drink, but there is not one single 
instance when he can be shown to have drunk 
to excess. For more detail on all of this see 
Catton’s two books, and Volume 4 of the Grant 
Papers, edited by John Y. Simon. Undoubt- 
edly the silly myth will live on, but I hope not 
to hear it from North & South readers—ex- 
cept of course for those hopeless few who have 
to maintain their belief that Robert E. Lee was 
whipped by a drunk! 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) 


Major General Joseph Wheeler 

“,..cannot control and direct successfully so 

large a corps of cavalry.” —Pierre G.T. 

Beauregard 

Of course the lackluster performances 

put in by some of the commentators might 
suggest that their opinions be accompanied by 
a dash of salt. Nevertheless, one can hardly 
disagree with even Bragg’s low opinion of 
Bishop Polk’s ineptitude and stubbornness. 


A Soldier’s Last Lament 


The drum was beating far ahead, 
We scarce could hear’ its roll; 

And we were marching through the mist, 
All tired, hungry, cold. 


Our spirits hung like low-slung clouds, 
Our hearts beat thoughts of pain: 
The was was done, our cause was lost. 

Our efforts—all in vain. 


The funeral bier went on ahead, 
So ghostly grey it went 

In misty chill and foggy rain, 
We scarce knew what it meant. 


The bier bore all our hopes, our dreams, 
Now naught was left but dread: 

Our homes were gone, our land lay raped, 
Our way of life was dead. 


We buried our impassioned cause, 
Well-marked for all to see, 
But ere we leave, let’s raise a cheer 


” 


“For the brave Confederacy! 


—This poem was written by Emily J. Frick, 
the late wife of a North & South reader. 


The Sixth Battle of Manassas: 


How did Ed Bearss’ preservation group get kicked 


out of the battlefield park? 


The preservation of Manassas National 
Battlefield—like many Civil War sites—has 
a past of its own. Folks interested in Ameri- 
can history might assume that places so in- 
tensely historic as Manassas—the site of two 
huge battles that had significant results for 
this country—would naturally be protected 
as a national treasure. However, the grim re- 
ality is that Manassas is another Washing- 
ton D.C. suburb that is paralyzed by traffic 
jams most of the time. 
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within the park is to discourage visitors 
from fully utilizing the rare assets of the 
Manassas Battlefield, and is a grave disser- 
vice to the public whose tax dollars support 
our National Parks.” 

Problems at Manassas are nothing new. 
The Prince William County Board of Su- 
pervisors continue to rezone areas with 
what many citizens feel is reckless abandon. 

The “Third Battle of Manassas” oc- 
curred in the late 1980s and involved devel- 


This view is of Route 29 looking east, showing cars moving through 
the intersection at the Stone House. However, traffic jams are the status quo. 


At the core of the Prince William 
County, Virginia, battlefield are two roads 
that bisect the park: Routes 29 (the old 
Warrenton Turnpike) and 234 (Sudley 
Road). Within a mile of this crossroads is 
busy Interstate 66. If visitors want to follow 
the tour route for both battles of Manassas 
they have to travel nine times through the 
29/234 intersection. This is near impossible 
to do in the daytime because of the miles of 
backed-up traffic. 

Ed Bearss, chief historian emeritus of 
the National Park Service, famed scholar on 
Ken Burns’ PBS series The Civil War, and 
now president of the Friends of Manassas 
National Battlefield Park (FMNBP), says, 
“To permit continued traffic congestion 


opers Eddie DeBartolo (former owner of 
the San Francisco 49ers) and Til Hazel. 
Their intent was to build a shopping mall 
and homes on 540 acres of land adjacent to 
the park. Thankfully, that ground was saved 
through an act of Congress, and incorpo- 
rated into the park. 

The “Fourth Battle of Manassas” 
erupted in 1993 when the Walt Disney 
Company announced plans to build a his- 
tory theme park on 3,000 acres of land four 
miles from the battlefield. After historians 
and writers weighed in against the devel- 
opment, the tide of public opinion turned, 
and the project was dropped. 

The “Fifth Battle of Manassas” involved 
the Virginia Department of Transportation 


(VDOT) adding turn-lanes at the intersec- 
tion of 29 and 234—with, ironically, the 
support of National Battlefield Park Super- 
intendent Robert Sutton. The decision an- 
gered preservationists and negated the Na- 
tional Park Service’s long-standing position 
of maintaining the integrity of the key in- 
tersection. For decades former superinten- 
dents had opposed expanding the historic 
road crossing. Many preservationists felt 
that Sutton (known in some circles as “Bull- 
dozer Bob”) had rolled over for VDOT by 
surrendering to the intersection expansion. 
And the decision to widen the roads may 
make it more difficult to reach a long-term 
traffic solution. Preservationists neverthe- 
less agree with Sutton that the only solu- 
tion to the congestion problem is a bypass. 

So how did FMNBP president Ed 
Bearss get his preservation group kicked out 
of the park? The current “Sixth Battle of 
Manassas” revolves around the proposed 
by-pass. FMNBP would not support a new 
Route 29 being created on the northern 
border of the battlefield. In fact, the orga- 
nization adamantly rejected all of the by- 
pass options north of I-66—yet Sutton 
picked one that actually runs through a 
portion of the park. FMNBP wholeheart- 
edly supports co-locating Route 29 onto a 
much-enhanced I-66 between Gainesville 
and Centreville, i.e., south of the battlefield. 

Sutton has tried to muffle the FMN- 
BP’s voice in regard to battlefield-use issues 
and preservation, and Bearss’ group is no 
longer allowed any official role in park 
activities. 

Recently some of Bearss’ allies—lead- 
ing figures who have protected Manassas 
from sprawl and outspoken critics of Su- 
perintendent Sutton—have left us. Unwa- 
vering preservationist Jerry Russell is de- 
ceased. The person most responsible for 
saving hundreds of acres of historic land, 
the resolute Annie Snyder, is also dead. Who 
fills the void left by these dedicated indi- 
viduals? 

To express your concern over these is- 
sues, contact Congressman Frank Wolf at 
13873 Park Center Road, Suite 130, Hern- 
don, VA 20171, and Superintendent Rob- 
ert Sutton at Manassas National Battlefield 
Park, 12521 Lee Highway, Manassas, VA 
20109. To join in the effort to help protect 
Manassas contact the Friends of Manassas 


Battlefield Park at www.fmnbp.org. 


ROBERT LEE HODGE is a writer, ac- 
tivist, and filmmaker. You can reach 
him at hodge@wideawakefilms.com 
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of Another Software Miracle, LLC. 


(800) 417-9596 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 
Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


* * 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 
Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 
888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,” the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 
mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps show- 
ing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. Dale 
Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 75789. 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 


CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 
< http://www.cwipremium.com > 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 
AT LAST!! A THEATER MAP OF THE 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN Water- 
colored, filled with sites and information 
and accurately scaled, this map shows the 
arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker and 
Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38"x25” and retails at $14.95. 
Call or write for a free color brochure of 
our other Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. 
McElfresh Map Co., LLC, PO. Box 565 
Olean, NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 « 
www.mcelfreshmap.com 
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CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


“An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 


by Michael James Karasis 
2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 
$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., East Dundee, IL 60118 


Email: arslonga@billspec.com 


CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


tare MSI 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 
$15 plas $3.60 S&H each, with vendor discounts for quancity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax, Allow 46 seeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on American banks, with S&H=$5.0Qeach; no forrign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
htep://www.netnik.com/37gaband 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
_CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


COMPUTER & DESIGN 


DIGITAL GRAPHICS 


Specializing in Military History 


Production, Editing, Layout, Web, 
Photo Repair /Retouching 


Call Joy Richards at (925) 274-0406 
or email: oshiri@realityresource.com 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


SOLDIERS 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/ 32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 


artillery, and accessories. 
For our price list and \ 
illustrations send $2.00 to: B 


fe) 
Mr. “K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 


www.mrkproducts.com 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 


iil. Hunley FREE 
Confederate Civil War 
né Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 


To obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 
write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


MUSEUMS 


THE MUSEUM AND WHITE HOUSE OF 
THE CONFEDERACY is located on the 
corner of 12th and Clay Streets in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Open daily, Monday-Sat- 
urday 10:00-5:00 and Sunday 12:00-5:00. 
Closed Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. For more information, visit 
Wwww.moc.org. 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County’s Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


FRONTIER 
SADDLE 


Specializing in 
Replicas of the 
Old West, from 
Western Saddles to 
McClellan Saddles 
and Accessories 


Write or call 
for our Free 
Catalog: 


GABRIEL LIBRATY 
5530 Juel Gill Road 
Myakka City, FL 34251 


(941) 322-2560 
E-mail: Libraty@juno.com 


Horseman’s 
Turn-down 
Boot $225 


Artillery or 
Ankle Boot 
$148.50 


Fugawee Corporation 
1-800-749-0387 


www.fugawee.com 


| 


VACATION/ TRAVEL 


Hagerstown/Snug Harbor KOA 
11759 Snug Harbor Lane 
Williamsport, MD 21795 

301-223-7571 or 1-800-562-7607 


Come camp with us on the Conococheague Creek. 
Fish, canoe, or relax. 15 minutes from Antietam 
Battlefield, 30 minutes from Harper's Ferry & 
Gettysburg. Complete camping facilities. 
Tenting, kabins & RV's. Civil War discounts! 
D, MC, V. Open all year. 


NATIONAL PARKS PASS 
PHOTO CONTEST 


Gather your most dramatic or 
unusual National Park picture 
from 2004 (or take some more—there’s still 
time!), and send them to the National Parks 
Pass Experience Your America™ Photo Contest 
by January 5, 2005. For details, visit http:// 
www.nationalparks.org/PlanYourParkTrip/ 
PlanYourParkTrip-photocontest.shtml 


NATIONAL PARK 
FOUNDANON 


National Park Foundation 
Share the Experience 


VIDEOS / FILM 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 www.aldenfilms.com 


OUR AWARD WINNING TEAMS produce 
and direct documentaries, interactive mu- 
seum programming, broadcast commer- 
cials and corporate presentations. Demo 
reels available. For more information visit 
www.wideawakefilms.com 


WORLD WIDE WEB 


N&S DISCUSSION GROUP 


North & South has launched an email dis- 
cussion group to enable readers and au- 
thors to discuss issues relating to the Civil 
War. Participation is free to North & South 
readers, and it takes only a few minutes to 
sign on. For more details visit the follow- 


ing website: http:// groups .yahoo.com/ 
group/cwsociety/ 
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_ History that Entertains 


STORY '’series 


Wed 
Yq Gettysburg 
: and 
~\~ Stories of Valor 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES"III 


narared by Keith Carradine 
Includes footage of vivid battlefield scenery at 
G d stories of rivalry, struggle and 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES” 
Confederate 


A wealth of little known facts and stories about 
major Confederate players as well as intimate 
details of the soldiers’ lives in their own words. 


"This dynamite program provides another 
welcome, personal glimpse into the people 
involved in America's darkest hours." 

- Library Journal 


DOCUMENTARIES 


CIVIL WAR MINUTES” 


Union 


Includes many scarce photographs, letters and 
artifacts from private collections, live action 
footage and digitally captured engravings and 
photographs from rare books. 

"CIVIL WAR MINUTES™ goes beyond the 
epic battles and gets into the heads of the 


soldiers who lived them." 
- Maureen Bavdek, Reuters International News Service 


Civil War 


Civil War 
: Minutes 


, Minutes 


ontederate 


Running Time: 180 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Running Time: 180 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Available on DVD 


CIVIL WAR LIFE 


BIOGRAPHICAL DOCUMENTARIES 


LEFT FOR DEAD 
"...personalizes the war for 
viewers as few programs can." 


SHOT TO PIECES 


"Extremely well done." 
- Ed Hulse, Video Business 


M he Civil War Life DVD Box 
Set tells the inspiring stories 
of two courageous soldiers who 


"Highly recommended..." 
- Susan Clayton, Library Journal 


fought in many of the deadliest -Dwain Thomas and William Raney, Harper- 
isonet hee Collins writing for Library Journal 


battles of the Civil War. Through 


~ SHOT TO 


C PIEGESE 


je) Was U0 thea Krk = 


fl hi F = ODE AD, 


these biographical documentaries, 
see how an Ohio schoolteacher 


and a Harvard student overcome 


ALANA 


injuries and hardship to fight again 
and again, winning admiration and 


respect for their courage and char- 


SVOMA OL VOWS 


acter in battle. This set of two 


AN AQ & 


DVDs shows how these heroes 
went far beyond their call of duty 
to fight for love of their country, 
has Seay, fellow soldiers and families. 
Running Time: 155 Minutes 
Includes: Shot fo Pie ces and Le ji for Dead Running Time: 75 Minutes 
Available on DVD Available on DVD and VHS 


Running Time: 80 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


DVD PRODUCTS AVAILABLE AT ALL 


BORDERS. 


BOOKS MUSIC MOVIES CAFE 


Copyngin © 2004 Inecom Entertainment Company 


